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PREFACE, 



Why it 


has been established as an almost inva¬ 


riable rule, that those who write to instruct, or even 


to amuse, the public, should oiT^ on apology for so 
doing, is a question not easily answered. Perhaps 
it is a mere device of vanity, as it permits authors to 
speak of themselves, and, uuder the mask of humility, 
to display tlieir self-importance ; - declaring their 
teiuetance to obtrude on public attention, had it not 
been for the impoi tunilies of friends of undoubtetl 
taste and judgment, whose arguments excited their 
hopes and vanquished their scruples. 

This ilUdisguised egotism but seldom succeeds: 
What has the world to do with the hopes, or fears, 
or feelings of an author, farther tha" as be possesses 
the means of rendering it a service ? And, as the 
world is composed not orly of the studious and the 
learned, but of the idle and the gay, may not thosv 
who can afford an inooceDt rclaxation>^beguHe 
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^\feafy hour—or convey a useful j^son ill the dress* 

pleasing lictiofi^be sai^to render a service to the 
community, which need not shrink from tTcompa- 
rison Miih more recondite performauccs ? 

To accomplish this, iiowever, is no easy ta5k,~ 

not more from the variety of tastes to conciliate, 

than from the number of our own prejudices to 

subdue;—self-lbvVi whispers a different judgment of 

our merits from that which we profess; and wo 

blindly follow the impulse of our wishes,—mis- 

takijig the desire, for the power to please. Thu.s 

the worhl is overrun with flimsy productions to 

which, tliough I'usliioii may sometimes lend a name, 

# 

or Adulation secure a patron, or Scandal promote 
a perusal and ensure a sale, yet, like the painted 
moth, they merely buz in the momentary sun-beam 
of favour, and tbcMi sink into deserved oblivion, 
along' with the mfretricious smiles they courted, 
and the ignobK; passions to which they udiniuis- 
tcred. 

1b appearing, therefore, on the public stage, every 
*dismgenudiis artifice to extort applau.se,—to depre- 
cate» cchfure—or to sue for mercy,—arc alike su- 
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*perftuous impolitic. By thatSmpartial tribunal/ 

unassuming genius will be fosU r^ and supported ; 
while *t1le gaudy tinsel, which (lings a transient 
brilliancy over pompous ignoridice and silly dulness, 
will be discovered and condemned. 

After the avowal of these sentiments, to enter 
into any detail of the motives which prompted the 

i 

publication of the following sheets would be not 
merely useless, but presumptuous. That they arc 
not unworthy motives may prove a source of satisfac¬ 
tion to the writer; l>ut must be u matter of perfect 
indifterence to the reader. It is, however, but just 
and respectful to add, that this is the first attempt 
of the author as u candidate for public favour; and, 
therefore, offered with all that trembling diffidence 
which is inseparable from tlic cousciousness of un' 
authorized claims. 
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CHAPTER I 




Disturbed at an early hour by the tumult 
of the inn at which she had stopped on the 
preceding night, Sidney Montague arose, rest¬ 
less and dejected, to continue her journey 
towards Belle Vue, the family scat of her 
paternal uncle, accompanied by Mrs. Rice, 
his housekeeper. 

A cold and gloomy morning in the month 
of February was little calculated to enliven 
her depressed spirits, and, after swallowing 
a hasty and uncomfortable breakfast, she 
again set forward on her journey. Mi-s. 
Rice, who possessed all that warm cordiality of 
disposition so much tlie distinguisliing charac¬ 
teristic of the Irish, on observing the cleep 
depression of her companion, endeavoured to ‘ 
entertain her by relating various anecdotes* of 
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* the different families whose seats they passed 
on the road. 

Naturally cheerful, and little dispc'.:^d to 
yield to gloom orrdiscontciit, Sidney's present 
dejection was not the offspring of way¬ 
ward fancy or caprice, but of recent and 
heavy misfortune. Not more than three 
months had elapsed since the death of her 
father; which left her an orphan at the early 
age of twenty, and engaged in an expensive 
suit with her mother’s family for the estate of 
Wood-lawn, on the result of which her whole 
fortune depended. 

Some weeks previous to this melancholy 
event, Mr. Montague, her father’s elder and 
only brother, had gone to England, witli the 
principal part of his family; and, as one of the 
neighbouring gentlemen had written to a|> 
prize him of the event, Sidney had been pre¬ 
vailed on by an acquaintance, Mrs. Fe- 
therstone, to remove to her house from 
the Glebe, which hiul been her late fatlicr's 
residence. The lady who had educated, and 
since lived with her, retiring to her friends, till 
Mr. Montague’s pleasure should be known. 



* To this better Mr. Montague had replied^ by 
one of Uianks to the gentienoan ; and another 
to Stdniy, .containing the most afi'ectionatc con> 
dolementSj expressing grea^ regret that ab¬ 
sence from the kingdom must for the present 
prevent his offering any personal services; and 
informinghcr that he had written to Mr.Croker, 
lier late father’s law-agent, desiring him to hold 
an auction at the Glebe house, and to settle all 
her affairs preparatory to his return, which the 
delicacy of his eldest daughter's health must fur 
some time longer retard. He concluded by 
giving her a prcs.sing and affectionate invitation 
to Bellevue, his country-house, >vhere Jic said 
Afiss Watkins, Airs. Montague’s sister, and 
his youngest daughter, at present resided; 
adding, tliat he had written to Aliss Watkins 
to send his carriage and servants^ to escort her 
thither, as soon as she was apprized of her 
being in readiness to undertake so long a jour- 
ney. 

Sidney, though mucH gratified by the affec¬ 
tionate cordiality of tliiar letter, was yet too 
deeply absorbed in sorrow, at the period of re- 
‘“eiving it, to make any exertion tliat ncce&^ty did^ 
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not enforce, and, with as much pleasure as she' 
could at the moment cx|)erience, consented to 
Mrs. Fetherstonc s pressing entrea^>j * to 
remain witli her t^ll she had, in some degree, 
recovered her spirits. Witli lier tlieretbre 
she had continued until a .second letter from 
Mr. IVfontaguc, expressing hi.s surprise at l)er 
prolonged stay, inducctl her to write to iNliss 
Watkins, to announce her readiness to com¬ 
mence her journey. 

The sorrow wliich this separation from all 
her early friends excited, Sidney vainly en¬ 
deavoured to suppress, as her tiioughts, when 
recalled from the past, merely wandered 
to the future, which fancy painted in very 
sombre colours. She was going to reside with 
a family, of whose characters and feelings 
towards her sUc vvas ignoi'ont, as some years 
had elapsed since she had seen any of them: 
and though her fatlier had kept up a constant 
correspondence with her uncle, that could but 
iir inform her of their sentiments, or how tliey 
might view her settlement among the;n. 

High Spirited from nature, and refined even 
to fastidious delicacy by education, Sidney’s 
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vivid iina|;ination painted her situation in its 
most gloomy colours; but gentle, grateful, 
auiTamcfeienatc, she could not long remain in¬ 
sensible to Mrs. Rice’s effoJts to entertain and 
oblige her; and the attention which politeness 
at first indoced her to j)ay, sficat lengtli volun¬ 
tarily yielded, to escape her own disagreeable 
reflections. 

About nine o'clock on the evening of the 
second day they arrived at Belle V uc, a spa¬ 
cious and modern mansion, surrounded by 
extensive woods, and commanding a fine sheet 
of water. 

On the hall-door being opened, the youngest 
Miss Montague ran liustily forward to meet 
and em>)racc Sidney, with equal eagerness and 
animation welcoming her to Belle Vue. 

The warmth of this rccef)tion was ex¬ 
tremely soothing to Sidney's wounded feel¬ 
ings, ami gratefully thanking Anna Montague 
for lier kindness, she accompanied her 
to a drawing-room; wliere, netting at a 
small table, slie ))erceived a lady apparcfltly ^ 
ttirned of fifty, tall, tliin, and spare, fier coyn- 
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tenance much winkled, and every ^feature de¬ 
noting fretful and irascible ill-humour. 

She arose on their entrance, and^ ci«<ihna s 
introducing her <to Sidney as her aunt Wat¬ 
kins, made a formal curtsey, saying, in a harsh 
and disagreeable voice, “ 1 am happy, Miss 
Montague, to see you at Belle Vue.” 

Piqued and disgusted by the stiff formality 
of Miss Watkins’s manners and address, 
Sidney coldly returned her salutation, yet 
Miss Watkins immediately commenced a 
conversation, by expressing her surprise at 
the protracted lengtl) of her absence from 
Belle Vue; saying, from letters she had re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Montague, she had long since 
expected and been prepared for her arrival. 

“ The state of my sj)irits, at the time I re¬ 
ceived my uifcle’s kind invitation, madam,” 
said Sidney, sighing, “ was such, that I felt 
myself unequal to the journey, and gladly 


availed myself of Mrs. Fetheratone’s kind 
entreaty to remain with her for some time 


longer” 

• “ I s&ould have thought,” cried Miss Wat- 
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kins, di-^\ing herself up %vith a look of 
offended dignity, * that mine and your cousin’s 
socfcfKpvOKQuld, at such a period, have been 
preferable to the gaiety of I^lrs. Fetherstone’s 
numerous family, particularly at such a season 
as Christmas : you however thought otherwise, 
and are certainly the best judge.” 

“WithMrs. Fetherstone’s family, madam, 
1 associated only when agreeable to myself,” 
said Sidney, equally surprised and offended, 
“ and from every member of it I experienced 
the most tender and attentive kindness, nor 
did my uncle, in his last letter, express any dis¬ 
pleasure at my prolonged visit.” 

“ I beg pardon,'' exclaimed Miss Watkins, 
haughtily, “ for interfering on the subject; 
the proper, and not tiie pleasant, w’-as w’hat I 
considered w'ould have l>een <if most import¬ 
ance in your eyes.” 

“ The exact reverse I should consider of 
most importance in mine,” said Anna, laughing, 
when observing Sidney hurt and offended "by 
Miss Watkins’s strictures, she affectionately 
pressed her hand, adding, “ my ^pa was* 
anxious that you should be here, as he*did not 

B 4 • 
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Jinow that Mrs. Fcthcrstone was such an inti¬ 
mate friend of yours ; and that I most aj'dcntly 
desired the pleasure of your society, J,n««^Hiot 
say,” continued shp, glancing her eyes towards 
Miss Watkins ; “ but, wliatever anxiety I felt 
for your arrival. I could not wish you to leave 
liiends witli w'hoin you were better acquainted, 
till your own inclination prompted you to do 
so.” 

Pleased and obliged by the cordiality of 
this speech, Sidney thanked Anna with much 
animation for her kindness; and checking 
the emotion Miss Watkins’s strange recep¬ 
tion and remarks had excited, continued to 
converse with some degree of ease and cheer¬ 
fulness. 

Naturally lively and volatile, and delighted 
by Sidney’s and.val, whose society site hoped 
would prove a resource against hiiss Watkins’s 
habitual discontent, Anna talked with a dc- 
greeof gaiety that appeared extremely disagiec- 
abte to her aunt, who, tnough she sometimes 
addssssed a trifling remark to Sidney,* scarcely 
hpoke, except to reprove Anna for lier levity 
and inaftfntion to her wishes and advice. 
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To hc5 repro6fs Anna listened in silence, and 
seemed to consider them of no consequence, 
nex t moment she again broke forth in 
tlie same lively strain that had so recently 
given offence. 

As soon as supper was over Sidney retired 
to her room, whither Anna accompanied her, 
when, feeling equally offended and embarrassed 
by Miss ^Vatkins's conduct during the evening 
she, with some hesitation, expressed her fear 
that her coming to Bello Vue had displeased 
that lady. 

“ Do not entertain so silly an idea, iny dear 
girl,” said Anna, laughing: “ what particularly 
displeases my aunt, I can scarcely tell; but I 
can at least safely affirm, tliat X know nothing 
which tin's world affords that could cither 
please or put her in good humour; and, since 
papa and mama went to England, I think, she 
has been, if possible, in worse temper than ever, 
and has almost vapoured me to my grave. To 
assign any cause, therefore, for her ill humolir 
and ill breeding this evoning, would be nearly 
impossible; butifsheJiadany particuferreasoii, * 
it was that you did not come the precise jnoment 

ij 5 
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she expected you, and tiieifefore qouIcI not 
resist telling you of her disapproV)ation: 
to say the truth, she has been in 
lid fit of the pouts since last week, when slic 

4 

had a violent quarrel with Mrs. Lyster, my 
governess, who left the house in a passion, 
The best advice I can give you respecting her. 
is to follow my plan of never for a moment 
attending to a word she utters.” 

“ I fear,” said Sidney, smiling, “ I shall not 
be able to follow your advice quite so easily 
as you seem to imagine.” 

If you do not, then,” replied Anna, care¬ 
lessly, ** you will give yourself a vast deal of 
unnecessary trouble and vexation.” 

Sidney changed tlie subject, by expressing 
a hope that her sister Fanny was l)etter when 
she had last heard from England. 

“ Yes,” replied Anna, “ mama says she is 
recovering so fast tlrat she li{)j)cs she will be 
enabled to return home by IMay or June.” 

“ I shall’ feel most happy to sec them,” said 
Sidney, though my ujicle and Charles are the 
only members of your family of whom 1 have 
life .slightest recollection.” 
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You remeitiber the best part of them, I 
assure you,” cried Anna, laughing, as they 
ufiQ j^rly worth a thousand of the rest.” 

Si^cy, much surprised, made no reply; and 
Anna, soon after left her to repose. 
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change in her feelings producing a similar' 
change in her conduct; and her cold and studied 
politeness, so wrought on JVliss Watkmgl.ra- 
pricious humour, as to render her the ooject of 
her most rancorous dislike. 

Some time thus elapsed witli little more 
to mark them to Sidney tlian the receipt of a 
letter from Mr. Crokcr to inform her that he 
had disposed of every thing at tlie Glebe, at an 
approved valuation, to the gentleman who had 
succeeded to the living, and the money now 
remaining in his hands, after all attendant ex¬ 
penses had been paid and debts discharged, 
amounted to 800/., which she could command 
when or how’ she pleased; but added his advice 
to leave it in his hands, to enable him to carrv 
on her law-suit against young Hamilton, her 
motlicr's nephew. 

To this letter Sidney returned one of thanks, 
for tlje attention he had paid to the arrange¬ 
ment of her affairs, but declined giving any 
opinion respecting the disposal of the money 
till lier uncle’s return to Ireland, which was 
now soo») expected. 

'For tliis period Sidney felt extremely impa- 
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' tient, as §he was* completely wearied of Miss 
Watkins' uninterrupted ill humour; and find* 
iiig.^na’s careless 
resource, sighed for tlie relief she hoped to 
experience from the other branches of her 
uncle’s family. 

When she had been nearly three months at 
Belle Vue, as she was one morning sitting 
alone in tlie drawing-room, Anna came danc¬ 
ing into the room, her eyes sparkling with joy, 
and callal out, I have delightful news for 
you, Sidney—papa and mama will be home on 
Thursday next.^’ 

“ It is indeed dclighlfiil news,” cried Sidney, 
“ and I feel <lonbIy gratified by the prospect 
of so soon seeing my aunt and uncle, from the 
pleasure their return will give to you.” 

“ To be candid with you,” exclaimed Anna, 
the only people of the party I feel very 
anxious to see are papa and Charles, particu¬ 
larly Charles, as he is a dear, generous, good 
fellow, the life and soul of cvery*house he in¬ 
habits.”, , 

“ Is this possible?” cried Sidney, surprised ;• 


levity a very inadequate 
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** why is it that you cxcluA^ my aunt and 
Fanny from any share of your regard r” 

“ Uccausc,” retorted Anna, with soi^,bit¬ 
terness, tliey have w hoJIy excluded Inc from 
theirs; and were it not for Ciiarles, I should 
lead a very miserable life, as Fanny is one of 
the most ill-natured creatures in existence.— 
My uncle, as I dare say you have heard, left 
her a fortune of }^(),000/. entirely in her own 
power, wfiich has made her so capricious, 
self-willed, and tyrannical, there is no enduring 
her; and as she is a great favourite with mama, 
who allows her to do whatever she pleases, she 
takes the utmost pleasure in leasing me ; and 
though papa loves me, I am sure, l)etter llian 
he does Fanny, yet he never interferes with 
mama, whom Fanny guides entirely; but as 
Charles is (fortunately for me) an equal dar¬ 
ling with papa and mama, he is so good na- 
tured to me on all occasions, tliat I never miss 
the kintiness of the rest, and indeed care very 
little about k.” 

Sidney, who had never before heard Anna 
•so frankl)i avow her feelings, knew not what 
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reply to make, and simply expressed her sor¬ 
row at finding she had any reason to complain 
ortJjrosuahindness of her friends. 

“ My dear creature,’’ cried Anna, laughing, 
“ I have long ceased to feel any sorrow on the 
subject, not being quite so sensible of un¬ 
kindness, and so forfh, as you aj)pcar to he. I 
vun really enchanted at the prospect of once 
more seeing the human face divine within these 
walls, as I am perfectly weary of spending my 
whole time looking at my aunt’s crabbed coun¬ 
tenance, and listening to her intolerable non¬ 
sense,—but nothing of all tliis to mama or 
JPaiuiy.'* 

Late on the evening of the <lay appointed 
by the Montagues for their returii, as Sidney 
and Anna were strolling before tlic door, 
w atching tlieir arrival, a curricU drove rapidly 
up the approach ; a very handsome fashionable 
looking young man, throwing the reins to an 
elder gentleniaii sitting beside lijm, sprung 
hastily out on seeing "Sidney and Anna, and, 
dai’ting forward impctndusly, embraced tliein 
lx>tli, exclaiming how glad he was to see them, 
aiul to find iumsclf again at Belle Vuer* 
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“ Not more delighted than we are to see 
you, my dcarCharles,*’ criedAnna; I assure 
you Sidney and I have been dying wi^ iinpa- 
tience for your return ; only think what a time 
we have spent here with aunt Watkins.'’ 

“ Stupid enough, indeed, I daie say,” cried 
Ijc, laughing; “ I suppose, my poor cousin^ 
you have been confoundedly moped and tor¬ 
tured.’’ 

Mr. Montague, the elder gentleman, now 
joining them, tenderly embraced Sidney, saying 
how happy he was to meet her at Belle Vue, 
and how much he rearetted not having been at 

O O 

home to leceivc her. 

Sidney had scarcely time to thank him, when, 
another carriage stopping at the door, Mrs. 
and Miss Montague joined them ; and, after 
being severally introduced to Sidney, tijewliolc 
party proceeded into the draw’ing-rooni, where 
Miss Watkins awaited their arrival. 

Fanny ^lontague, though perfectly reco¬ 
vered horn her late indisposition, complained 
of extreme fatigue, and requested supper might 
be sent up immediately, as she was very anxious 
j:o retire. 
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“ I gave orders to have it served up tlie 
moment you should arrive, 1 assure you, my 
dear Fanny,’* said Miss Watkins, “ as I was 
apprehensive you might feel fatigued ; though 
your health, I am happy to observe from your 
looks, is so perfectly re-established.’* 

Fanny, coldly tlianking her, threw herself 
on a sofa. 

Charles, who had been gazing at Sidney 
from their entrance into tlie draM-ing-room, as 
the dusk of the evening had prevented him 
from observing more than that she was tall 
and graceful on their meeting, now went up 
to where she was standing, and, taking her 
hand, exclaimed, “ By George, Sidney, you 
have grown uncommonly since I saw you last 
—1 cannot tel! you bo« liappy I feel to have 
you among us.’ • 

Sidney tlianked him, though she could not 
suppress a sigh at the recollection of the event 
which had made her a visitant at JBelle V ue. 

“ I must positively interdict sighing,” cried 
Charles, 'hastily; I hever allow any person 
in the house with me to indulge in low spirits.’* 
“ I hope, then,” exclaimed Miss AVatkin#, 
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** that your advice may have more weight with 
your cousin than mine has had, us I never 
have been able to impress her with a due sense 
of the duties of fortitude and resignation.** 

“ Most lamentable indeed,” cried young 
Montague, in a tone of ludicrous gravity, 
“ as I will venture to say you did not sj)are 
your lungs on the occasion.*’ 

Astonished by this irreverent reply, Sid¬ 
ney looked at Miss Watkins, expecting to 
hear her pour fortli her indignation in the most 
unqualified terms ; but, to her utter surprise, 
she turned to speak to Fanny, without deign¬ 
ing the slightest notice of her nephew. 

Charles, much diverted by Sidney’s sur¬ 
prise, said to her with a laugh, though in a 
low tone, ** you are astonished, I perceive, to 
hear me speak •with so little ceremony to jioor 
aunt Watkins, but tins is the way I take to 
keep her in good temper: by fermenting the 
crusty humours, I assist tliem to work off) and 
so preserve her in something of a more agi-ec- 
abltf temperament; you will find how much 
improved she will be in a few days.” 
f ** There is much room for improvement,” 



' Ulought Sidney, smiling, though she forbore 
any reply ; and Clmrles, addressing his aunt, 
continued, “ Anna tells me, ma'am, that 
you have been fretting so confoundedly after 
me, tliat you have been in horrid low spirits and 
terrible bad humour since I left home; how 
cruel of you not to have told me this yourself, 
when you know how vain it would make me !’* 

“ Whatever else you may require,” said Miss 
Watkins, peevishly, “ you do not require much 
increase to your vanity, nor Anna to her care* 
lessness and levity.” 

Charles laughed, but was prevented from 
replying by a summons to supper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Montague, fatigued by their 
journey, were little disposed for conversa¬ 
tion ; hut Charles, who was extremely de¬ 
lighted at his return home, got into such ex' 
travagant spirits, that despite of Fanny’s in¬ 
cessant complaints, and Miss Watkins’s half- 
uttered censures on his noise and ^rbulence, 
he diffused a degree df mirth and gaiety that 
Sidney had not before witnessed at Belle Vae. 
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On the femily assembling next morning, 
Mrs. Montagueapologized for Fanny’s absence, 
who, she said, was so much fatigued, that she 
had ordered her breakfast in her own room. 

“ I would give a hundred guineas,” cried 
Charles, to see the nerves of a fine lady 
dissected.” 

“ And pray,” said Mr. Montague, laughing, 
** what pleasure or profit could you expect to 
derive from the inspection ?” 

** The benefit to mankind in general, Sir,” re¬ 
plied Charles,”^* of ascertaining how it hap¬ 
pens that home and quiet, which are found so 
useful to all other invalids, should prove so 
prejudicial ixt them; and how those who can 
drive about all day to be admired, and dance 
all night in a crowded assembly, cannot en- 

t 

d\ire the fatigue of getting up at home.” 

CWles, my love,” said Mrs. Montague, 
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* much hurt, “ I did not ^ink you could 
liave spoken with such unkindness of your 
sito.” 

“ Unkindness, ma’am, “ repeated he gaily; 
surely you cannot call me unkind for thinks 
ing Fanny a fine lady : she would be very sorry, 
1 imagine, to be considered any thing else.^ 

“ If by fine ladies,’* said Miss Watkins, 
you mean those who have a proper regard for 
their own consequence, and a proper attention 
to support tlie dignity of tliemselves and fa¬ 
milies, I should indeed hope that my niece 
Fanny is one, and that she may ever act in 
conformity to tlicse sentiments; and this, I 
am happy to observe, she invariably does: 
she never degrades herself by undue levity 
or unmeaning mirth.” 

“ I hope, Miss Watkins,” ^aid Charles, 
laughing immoderately, that you do not think 
that mirth and good humour destroy a man*s 
title to the character of a line gent|,enum, as 1 
really cannot afford to ^rt with them at pre¬ 
sent ; and yet it would mortify me confound¬ 
edly not to be thought a very line gentleman, 
particularly by so good a judge.** »* 
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“ I have been thought a very good judge,** 
said Miss Watkins, haughtily, “ and certainly 
had some pretensions to consider myself so, 
fr6m having been always accustomed to the 
very first company ; and yet 1 cannot say I 
admire the manners of the fashionable young 
men of the present day ; —such, when I was a 
giri, would not have been tolerated.” 

“ Ah, my dear ma’am,” cried Charles, “ it 
only proves how little we improve by age: it is 
to be sure a most lamentable consideration, 
but nevertheless perfectly true.” 

Miss Watkins, much offended, replied with 
great bitterness ; and Charles retorted with the 
most provoking raillory, till Mr. Montague, 
growing weary of their dispute, put an end to 
the conversation. 

' As soon as breakfast was concluded, Mr. 
Montague requested Sidney would accompany 
him to his study, and, when arrived there, 
thus addressed her;—“ I am anxious, my dear 
Sidney, to learn, as far as you can tell me, the 
exact state in which tny poor brother left his 
a^airs; I know from his letters that your aunt 
•Harniftonhas made every effort to overturn your 
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uncle Fotbes’s will, and to deprive you of the 
Woodlawn estate; but w'hat steps she has 
latterly taken I have not heard, as poor Charles, 
for some time past, had avoided all niention of 
the subject, and 1 fear he was very apprehen¬ 
sive that she would establish her son’s claims 
to the property.” 

“ My dear father’s spirits, Sir,” said Sidney, 

“ were so vei*y low latterly, that he could not en¬ 
dure to speak of the business; but I understood 
from Mr. Croker that the payment of the 
rents have been stopped by order of the Court for 
more tlian a year back, and that there has been 
wliat he considers very unjust proceedings 
adopted by the Hamilton family.” 

“ Is this possible?” exclaimed Mr.Montague; 

“ but on what do tlicy found their claims? 
Yourgrand-uncle Forbes never mentioned your 
uncle Hamilton’s name in his will, as he had 
personally disobliged him, but settled Wood- 
lawn exclusively on yqpr mother; "and as her 
heir at law do you now claim it.” 

“ They*have endeavoured to prove„Sir, that • 
my uncle Forbes had no rigJit to bequeathJ^Vood- 
lawn, and. if tliey can set aside his w'ill as illegal * 
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my uncle Hamilton is next heir, and on tliis 
plea does my aunt now claim the property for 
Fortescue, her eldest son; but he is still a 

I 

minor, and Mr. Croker does not seem to tliink 
there will be any possibility of settling the 
affair until he is of age." 

• ** I never could understand before,” cried 
Mr. Montague, “ on what plea the Hainiltons 
disputed your right to Woodlawn : but will not 
your great-grandfather’s will settle that point at 
once? He had but two children, your grand¬ 
mother Hamilton and your uncle Forbes ; and 
as the latter, Forbes, never disobliged him, and 
that your uncle Hamilton offended him by en¬ 
deavouring to have the property settled on 
himself during his own life-time, 1 do not 
think it probable he could have made such a 
settlement, or, if he had, that your uncle Forbes 
would have bequeathed to your mother a pro¬ 
perty in which he had only a life-interest. Why 
did notCharlcs investigate that matter at once?” 

** My father wished, if possible, Sir, to avoid 
the lawsuit,” said Sidney, “ and never took 
ahy active measures until after the rents were 
"stopped, as he considered my mother’s rights 



so indisputable, that it was merely involving 
himself in unnecessary expense ; and after that 
period,*’ continued slic, while tears flowed down 
her cheeks, he was not long spared.” 

IMr. Montague, sorry at seeing her thus 
affected, was silent for some moments, to allow 
time to recover herself, and then said/ 
most affectionately, “ As I understand from 
Mr. Croker’s letters that poor Charles made 
no will, I will take out letters of guardianship 
as soon as Term commences, and every proper 
measure shall be taken thatcan tend to settle this 
disagreeable affair. But you say, my deal*, that 
Mr. Croker does not think it can be finally 
arranged till Hamilton comes of age : do you 
know when that will take place ?” 

“ Early next winter, I believe, Sir; but the 
month I do not exactly know.” * 

I am very glad to hear it,” said Mr. Mon¬ 
tague, “ as I shall be about that time going 
to Dublin with my famjly, and wilf then make 
every exertion to wrest your property from 
those who* so unjustly endeavour to jvithhold 
it; and you will, I hope, in the interim si>encl 
your time pleasantly here.” 

c 2 
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Sidney was so much affected by a conver¬ 
sation that so stitju^ly recalled the rein^m- 
bi*ance of her father, and by the tenderness of 
her uncle’s manner, tliat, in endeavouring to 
thank him, she burst into tears. 

“ Sidney,* my dourest girl,*’ cried Mr. Mon¬ 
tague with some emotion, “exert more h»rti- 
tude, and do not thus weakly give way to una¬ 
vailing sorrow. 'I'he some affection I bore to 
your father I now feel for yon : gratify me, 
therefore, by being cheerful and ha]>|)y, and 
trust imj)licitjy to my exertions to restore 
you to your just rights.” 

Sidney, anxious to be alone, was Hsing to 
retire, when Charles, coming into tlie room, 
advanced forward to speiik to her ; but, on 
perceiving stic had been w’ceping, ipddenly 
fttoppctl, exclaiming, in an accent of astonish¬ 
ment and concern, “What can have thus 
affected you, Sidney ? who or what can have 
given you any uneasinoss 
• “ We have been ^^^eakingon business,” .said 
Mr. Mftntague, “ that ljus ad'ccted her sj)irits; 

' but du) must endeavour to acquire more for¬ 
titude, ant^to expect the best, as I htive every 
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hope of soon recovering her property from the 
Hamiltous.” 

4 

** Confound the whole family!” exclaimed 
Charles, passionately ; “ I believe them to be 
a very unprincipled set. I know young Hamil¬ 
ton is as dissipated and wortiilcss a fellow as 
any of his age in Dublin ; but come, Sidney,” 
continued lie more gaily, “ keep up your spirits, 
and trust to my father:—be assured that 
neitlier he nor I will suffer tiicin to deff^ud you 
of your fortune ;—we will give them enough 
of law, since they are so fond of it.” 

He then proposed that she should accom¬ 
pany him to take a drive in his curricle, adding 
that the man who had been breaking liis horses 
had assured him they were so perfectly trained, 
that she iiccil not feel any apprehension, 
and that he had coinc on purpose to request 
the pleasure of her company. 

Tins proposal Sidney endeavoured to decline j 
and IMr. Montague, fearful of ti'ustijighis sons 
young horses, did not {>ress her compliance; 
but Charles, vehemently oveiruling all objec¬ 
tions, soon obliged Sidney to hurry up stairsJto 
I)rcpafe for her excursion. • , 

c 3 • 
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On her return! she found Charles in the haH 
with his mother, who tried to dissuade him 
from going out without the man who had been 
employed to break his horses, expressing vio¬ 
lent apprehensions for his safety. 

Charles listened to her witli perfect good 
humour; but no entreaties could induce him 
to alter his intentions; he declared his life 
was too precious to himself to run any chance 
of endangering it: and the moment he saw 
Sidney, catching her hand, he hurried her 
forward gaily, w ishing his mother good morning. 

Mrs. Montague, however alarmed for his 
safety, on hnding opposition vain, yielded the 
point, but she followed him to the door 
entreating he would be very careful, and drive 
quietly. 

“ My dear ma’am,” cried Charles, flippantly, 
“ I drive better than any man in Ireland—I 
am qualified to be a member of the four-in- 
hand clud, so pray do not affront me by ques¬ 
tioning my abilities.” 

Charles set out cau^tiousiy, and they arrived 

at,, the town of C-, within about two 

aniles of Belle Vue, without any accident. 
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On coming to the entrance of the principal 
street, in the middle of which a detachment of 
dragoons were, drawn up, Charles, eager to 
display himself, curricle, and hprses, to the 
best advantage, forgot all promises of prudence, 
and, losing his dexterity in the desire of ex¬ 
citing admiration, so vehemently animated 
the speed of his horses by whip and voice, 
that they pressed forward with a degree of ve¬ 
locity he vainly endeavoured to restrain. 

Startled by the danger to which he had so 
thoughtlessly exposed Sidney, after such re¬ 
peated promises, Charles used every exertion 
to guide his horses, since to check their 
speed he found impossible, and succeeded' 
in keeping them in the middle of the street 
until they had reached the spot where the mi- 
litai'y were stationed, when the>trampet sound¬ 
ing, the horses, terrihed at a sound to which 
they were so unaccustomed, turned suddenly 
round, and forced their passage down a steep 
narrow lane ; nor could Charles’s utmost 
strength nr skill avail to restrain their utigo-^ 
vernable fury. ^ 

Shocked and terrihed at their mutual danger 

c 4 * 



Sidney sunk back in the curricle nearly insen> 
sible. Such was their perilous situation, when 
two officers appeared at the opposite end of 
the^Iam.', who, on perceiving the horses take 
flight, galloped forward to their assistance, and 
arrived in time to avert the thrcatencfi danger, 
as both, spiinging to the ground, instantly 
caught llie reins, and succeeded in holding the 
horses in till Montague’s servant and some men 
came up to dieir assistance. 

One of the officers advancing to the side 
of the curricle to assist Sidney to alight, 
Charles, on perceiving her lying back nearly 
insensible, lifted her in his arms, and, consign* 
ing her to his care, hastily begged he would 
have the goodness to carry her into one of the 
adjoining houses, until he could follow to her 
assistance. Sidney in a few moments reco¬ 
vering her recollection, and flnding herself 
supported in the arms of a total stranger, ex¬ 
claimed, “ ^h 1 what has happened ? where 
am I ? what has become of Charles 

“■ No accident has happened, upon my ho¬ 
nour, madam/’ cried the officer eagerly: “ the 
gcntleinain for whom you inquire is perfectly 
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safe ; and do not, I entreat, ^idler from cause- 
less alarm, after iiaving so providentially 
eigeaped such imminent danger.” 

Siilncy, revived by this assurance, recovered 
from the terror she had sufiered at the idea of 
Charles having nietnilli some dreadful acci¬ 
dent, as Ills absence seemed to indicate ; and 
tlianking the gentleman Mitli politeness and 
energy for his assistance and attention, she 
expressed a wisli to return to Charles. 

“ If you do not trust to my assurance,'’ cried 
the stranger, smiling, I will with pleasure call 
him to convince you of his safety ; but until he 
can have tlic hunicss adjusted, which has 
sufl'ered a gotxl deal, jicrmit me to advise you 
to remain here.” 

“ Ido not doubt your assertion, Sir,'* said 
Sidney, blushing, “ and cuimot express how 
much I feel obligc*d by your findn^s and at¬ 
tention.” 

He assured her that he felt extremely 
happy at having bee^ so fortunate us to render 
her any service, and then, changing to other 
subjects, conversed with equal fluency aijtfr 
energy of manner, though somewhat tinctOred 
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with reserve. He appeared about si^ or eight 
and twenty, tall, and very finely formed ; his 
countenance glowed with aniniation, and his 
^es sparkled with the liveliest expression of 
intelligence. Sidney, equally pleased by his 
manners and appearance, conversed with all. 
that soil and polished good breeding which the 
excellent education she had received, together 
with an early introduction to the best company, 
had so successfully cultivated; so that to all the 
pleasing attraction of youth and beauty, she 
united a degree of self-possession and graceful 
ease and manners not often found at a much 
more advanced period of life. 

In about a quarter of an hour Charles en¬ 
tered the shop, followed by the other officer; and 
afiter eagerly congratulating Sidney on her safety, 
and telling her^ he had been detained getting 
his curricle set to rights, he tlianked both 
the gentlemen for their timely assistance? 
declaring that to their gallantry and acti¬ 
vity they had owed their'escape :—tlxeninform- 
ing them of his name, and that his family lived 
* two mileb distant from C , he said that his 
fiiCher ^nd himself would do themselves the 
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honour of waiting on them next day, and would 
feel extreme pleasure in cultivating an acquain¬ 
tance so auspiciously commenced. 

The gentleman who had carried Sidney into 
the shop replied that his name was Sedley, that 
he was major of the dragoons then quartered at 
C ■ ■, and introducing his companion, as his 
intimate friend and relation, hy the name of 
Elmore, captain of the same regiment, added, 
with a smile, he was extremely happy they had 
been so fortunate as to render any service to a 
family to whom they had long felt anxious to 
be known, from having the honour of being 
very intimately acquainted with some of their 

relations in the county of-, particularly 

Mr. Orby, from whom they had letters of in¬ 
troduction to Mr. Montague, which their igno¬ 
rance of his having returned to Belle Vue had 
alone prevented them fram presentii^. 

Charles informed them his father had only 
returned the preceding day, and, with a 
warmth that could not be resisted, requested 
tliey would accompai^y him and his cousin 
to Belle Vue, as he felt anxious to hav«^ 

c 6 
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'die pleasure of introducing them to the re^ 
mainder of his family. 

With this request the gentlemen complied, 
and they all left the shop together. 

Charles, 'whose alarm at the danger to which 
he had exposed Sidney and himself had soon 
subsided, and who was very unwilling that Mr. 
or Mrs. Montague should hear of the adven¬ 
ture, particularly after his high vaunts in the 
morning, said to Sidney with great eagerness, 
“ Remember that no hint of tliis little con- 
escapes you at BcllcVuc—Iwili never 
forgive you if you mention a syllable of it to 
my mother ; shew’ould tease me so confound¬ 
edly to sell my liorscs, and that I would not 
do for any consideration.” 

“ You may depend on my silence, since 
you desire it,” said Sidney ; “ butliad you not 
better caution your servant also ?” 

** Oh, as to Kennedy,’^ cried Charles, “ I 
have no fears of his saying a syllabic of any 
thing I would not choose to have mentioned; 
he knows too well whaj lie might expect from 
Izie if he did.^* 



Tlie two gentlemen, taking this as a hint 
that he expected similar silence from them, 
(leclared they would be equally guarded. 

“ My reason for not wishing to have it 
known/’ said Charles, with some hesitation, 
“ is simply this : my inotlier is excessively timo¬ 
rous, and, if she heard the slightest hint of what 
occurred to-day, would {icrsuade herself that 
niy horses arc vicious and unmanageable, and 
torment me to sell them ; and, though 1 should 
be sorry to terrify her unnecessarily, nothing 
should induce me to part with them, as 
1 think them, witliout exce^on, the finest 
horses in the kingdom.” 

“ I’hey are very line horses undoubtedly,” 
said Major Seclley,” scarcely suppressing a 
smile, “ but they do not appear to me to be 
thoroughly trained.” 

“ Pardon me,” cried CHarles, eagerly? 
“ they are tlioroughly trained, and perfectly 
obedient to the rein; but, unaccustomed to 
the military life, tlie mounding of" the tiiinipet 

so close to tlieir ears terrified tlicin, and occa- 

• ♦ • 

sioned all the mischief.” • * 

Had I been aware of the danger,” Said 
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Major Sedley, ** «I would not have permitted ^ 
the trumpet to sound till after you had passed 
us; but excuse my observing tliat it was 
very rash to trust your horses in such a situa¬ 
tion' ; and permit me to advise you, Miss Mon- 
tague, to be cautious of again exposing your¬ 
self to danger till thespiritofsucli very young 
horses is under rather better control than I 
am inclined to think it at present.” 

“ My dear Major,” cried Charles, gaily, 

** you seem inspired by a little of iny mo¬ 
ther's foreboding caution; and, if 1 was not 
the best-tem p t e d fellow on earth, you would 
have infallibly offended me, by seeming to con¬ 
sider me so very unequal to take care of my 
poor cousin, who, to do her justice, has be¬ 
haved remai'kably well. I hope, Sidney, Major 
Sedley’s cautions have not terrified you from 
putting yourself under iny pix)teclion in fu¬ 
ture.” 

“ Oh no,” said Sidney, smiling, “ as I 
think our danger was merely accidental.” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed Charles; “you 
* are a after iny own heart; and I should be 

a thoucand' times more cautious of alarming 

0 
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you than I should my sisten Fanny; who, I 
dare say, would have screamed herself into 
convulsions.*' 

Neither of the gentlemen could' forbear 

% 

smiling at this giddy speech ; and Captain £1* 
more, whose countenance was distinguished 
by an expression of penetrating archness, ex* 
claimed, with a laugh of much meaning, “ You 
must certainly feel much honoured, Mr. 
Montague, by a degree of confidence that very 
few ladies would have placed in you, after 
so recent an escape from imminent dan¬ 
ger.” 

Sidney, confounded even more by the man¬ 
ner than the matter of this speech, coloured 
excessively, and remained silent, when Charles 
eagerly exclaimed, “ Pray let us talk no more 
of frights and so forth ; I hate to be reminded 
of danger after it is over; nor do I see any 
reason why women should be impressed with 
the idea that it is pretty and feminine to affect 
fears they do not feel. I dislike a masculine 
woman, but I like to s^e a girl with sufficient 
sense and spirit to discern when and where* 
they ought to feel alarmed.*' 
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Major Sedley,. who, by a quick glance of his 
eye, had perceived Sidney’s confusion at Cap¬ 
tain Elmore’s remark, replied by expressiog 
hia approbation of tlie sentiments Cliarles had 
uttered, and tiicn changed the subject. 

Eager to retrieve his character us a skilful 
charioteer, which lie thought his late adventure 
had a little sullied, during tlic drive home 
Charles took infinite pains to convince his com¬ 
panions of his dexterity, and ut length suc¬ 
ceeded in impressing them with the desired 
conviction, that it had been more owing to 
accident thun^^isinanagcincnt that he hud 
incurred any chance of danger. 

On their arrival at Belle N'^ue, after intro¬ 
ducing Major Sedley and CapUiin ICImore to 
Mr. and Mrs, Montague, Charles, in a hasty 
and slight manner, mentioned the accident 
which had maile them acquainted. 'I'lie 
two gentlemen then presented to Mr. Mon¬ 
tague Mr. Orby s letters of introduction, the 
purport of \vhich was to request, that he would 
pay them every attention. IVfajor S.dlcy, he 
' said, was only son to a man of family and 
fortuuev in the county of ■ ■ ■ ; Captain 
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Elmore a distant relation of the major’s, and 
younger brother to Sir Robert Elmore; both 
his most intimate friends, and young men 
for whom he had a very particular regard. 

Mr. Montague, after reading the letters, 
politely expressed his pleasure at their coming 
to the country; giving them a pressing and 
general invitation to his house. 

Extremely gratified by so flattering a recep¬ 
tion, both gentlemen, with good breeding, 
thanked him for his hospitality, and con¬ 
sented to spend the remaind^ of the day at 
Belle Vue. 

A short time before dinner was announced, 
Fanny made her appearance, and Sidney felt 
as little disposed to like her now as she had 
on the preceding evening. 

To a trifling figure and • countenance, 
marked by a saucy discontented air, Fanny 
united all the supercilious indifference of con¬ 
scious independence and acknowledf^ claims 
to distinction; considering her notice as an 
honour, however ungraciously accorded. She ^ 
violently resented any failure in the deference 
she thought herself so indispensably entitled. 
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to receive: and' though her brother seldom 
allowed any opportunity to escape of ridiculing 
what he regarded as undue arrogance, it 
had no other eftect in Fanny than the mo¬ 
mentary displeasure it excited. The graceful 
elegance of Sidney’s figure, the symetry of her 
features, and expressive sweetness of her coun¬ 
tenance, had inspired Fanny with an instanta¬ 
neous sensation of envy; and, considering her 
as at once a rival and an inferior, she treated 
her with a degree of haughty reserve almost 
bordering on rudeness; which so extremely 
offended Sidney, that she soon ^ve up the 
attempt to converse with her, to which polite¬ 
ness had at first prompted her. 

To Major Sedley and Captain Elmore, 
Fanny seemed to consider more attention due, 
particularly to the major, to whom she was 
even condescendingly polite; though he ap¬ 
peared so little flattered by the distinction, as to 
seem infinitely more inclined to devote his at¬ 
tention to Sidney and Anna ; the easy good 
breeding of one, and* the frank gaiety of the 
o^er, seeming much more agreeable to him 
. and to his friend, tlian tlie honour of her notice; 
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an observation which equally surprised and 
offended Fanny, who had not been accustomed 
to have her notice received with indifference 
by young men who knew she was uncon- 
trouled mistress of 20,000/., independent of 
the 5000/. she was to inherit from her father. 

To refinement of manners Major Sed- 
ley Joined great spirit, intelligence, and 
vivacity. Captain Elmore, nearly of his 
own age, was lively, sensible, and well bred, 
possessing an inexhaustible fund of good hu¬ 
mour, that made him ever ready to promote a 
frolic, and bear, with perfect temper, the 
raillery of his companions. This trait in his 
disposition rendered him so peculiarly a^eeable 
to Charles, that he felt and expressed the warm¬ 
est delight in his society, and each seemed 
mutually pleased with the other. 
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CHAP. IV. 

As soon as the return of the Montague fa¬ 
mily was known in tljc country, Belle Vue was 
crowded witli visitors, eager to see and to con¬ 
gratulate Fanny on her recovered healdi ; and 
a constant succession of parlies took place of 
the total seclusion in which Sidney had passed 
her time since her arrival. 

As the deep dejection into which she had 
fallen on ilie death of her father had gradually 
yielded to the soothing powers of time, and to 
her ow'n endeavours to attain fortitude, her 
spirits were considerably enlivened by the 
amusements in which she participated, and the 
warm kindness she experienced from her uncle 
and from o Charles, but particularly from 
the latter, who seemed eager to amuse her, 
and delighted to see Jicr happy: recovering 
sonie portion of her natural animation, her eyes 
.again sparkled with tlieir wonted brilliancy, 
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and the roses of health and happiness again 
bloomed on her expressive countenance. 

Anna, delighted to be relieved from the me-’ 
lancholy torpor in which she had latterly spent 
her time, and permitted to mingle in every 
amusement tfie gay lioiise of Belle Vue af¬ 
forded, as the vacant place of her governess 
had not yet been tilled, gave way to such ex¬ 
travagant spirits as extremely offended Fanny, 
and consequently Mrs. Montague, whoimpli- 
cilly followed the suggestions of her eldest 
daughter, and therefore declared her intention 
of again committing Anna to the care of 
another. 

Provoked and frightened by a resolution she 
knew was designed for no other purpose than 
to keep her out of Fanny’s way, who hated 
the idea of any competitors in her ovm family, 
however insignificant she considered them, 
Anna expressed her sentiments to Charles, 
saying, that as she wasj within a few months of 
Sidney’s age, and now' had her as a companion, 
she thought tlie ceremony of governesses* 
might be omitted, as they did not even pre¬ 
tend to teach her more than she had already 
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learned; and as to the accomplishments of 
music, drawing, &c., she would of course sUidy 
them as usual, under the care of her masters; 
concluding by a hint, tliat, if her mama were left 
to follow her own judgment, she would attend to 
the formation of her manners, and her acquiring 
the necessary knowledge of fashionable life, and 
no longer confine her to a schoolroom, to pass 
her hours in nearly unoccupied solitude, as it 
was superfluous to suppose that, at her ad¬ 
vanced period of life, her education could be 
much improved by such a plan. 

The reasonableness of her arguments Cliarles 
felt; the narrow-minded jealousy and tyrann}" 
diat could prompt the seclusion of a girl, 
nearly twenty, from the society of her own 
family, and a participaUon in their amusements, 
roused his indignation; and he so sb'enuously 
remonstrated with Mrs. Montague on the utter 
inutili^ of providing any other companion or 
instructor fbr Anna than her own family could 
so amply aiford, that Mrs. Montague, unable 
■ to resist, the voice of truth from so*beloved a 
son, w.hose power over her mind not even 
‘Fanny could rival, at length consented to give 



up the plan; and, as Mr. Montague would not 
interfere, Fanny was compelled to submit. 

Anna’s pleasure at her success, and her gra¬ 
titude to Charles, were equally unbounded; 
but, warned by the past, she carefully restrained 
her gaiety in the presence of either her mother 
or Fanny, though in their absence she indulged 
in a thoughtless levity which gave Sidney much 
uneasiness, and frequently subjected her to 
Choiles’ severe tliough private lectures, which 
at length induced her to trust herself wholly to 
Sidney’s guidance, who, long accustomed to 
think and act for herself, under the direction of 
her father, and a lady perfectly adequate to 
supply the place of her mother, was better cal¬ 
culated to conduct herself than the wild and 
volatile Anna, just escaped, not from the pro¬ 
per and necessary trammels of education, but 
from, the useless confinement that Fanny’s ill 
nature and jealousy had su^ested as indis¬ 
pensable to her own views. Charles; delighted 
with this change in her conduct, treated both 
her tmd Sidney with redoubled attention, as he 
felt himself in some degree responsible 
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Anna^ whose liberation from restraint his own 
interference had procured. 

The indignation Fanny felt at the attention 
Charles paid to Sidney and Anna, while of 
her he took little further notice than some¬ 
times rallying and sometimes censuring her 
foibles, was violent; but, unable to make him 
feel the effects of her resentment, as he w as 
not only the idol of his father and mother, 
butncaiiy uncontrolled master of the house, 
she turned the whole force of her w rath against 
them; but particularly against Sidney, who 
she fancied had interfered with Cliarlcs, to 
procure the accomplishment of Anna's wishes. 
Not venturing openly to insult her in tlie 
presence of her father and brother, she content- 

4 

cd herself with privately instilling dislike and 
distrust towtirds her in her mother’s mind; 
and though Mrs. Montague’s good breeding 
prevented Sidney from t'eing able exactly 
to define her sentiments, she so evidently 
perceived that her attention and kindness were 
the m^e cfiect of efibrt, that all her afi'ection 
centred in her uncle, Charles, and Anna: 
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Dor did sHe make any further useless attempts 
td, conquer Fanny's unreasonable prejudice, 
or Miss Watkins' unfounded dislike. 

As an extensive lake, that beautifully 
skirted the pleasure-grounds of Belle Vue, 
communicated with a navigable river, that 
wound for many miles through the finest part 
of the country, Mr. Montague kept pleasure- 
boats for the amusement of his own family, 
and that of the surrounding gentry. Charles, 
eager to procure Sidney any entertainment 
she had not hitherto enjoyed, a few weeks after 
his return home prevailed on Mr. Montague to 
form a party to take a boating excursion down 
the river, Major Sedley promising to send the 
band to Belle Vue for the occasion. 

The day appointed for this excursion, the 
company invited came early to Belle Vue, as. 
Mrs. Montague proposed taking a cold dinner 
on board, and di^^g at a beautiful cottage, 
built on a sloping hiU, and commanding a 


magnificent prospect. 

The party consisted of a Mr. and Mns. 


Knesy, a gentleman and lady who lived at 
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Mount Enesy, a few miles distant from Belie 
Vue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Radcliffe, very old and inti¬ 
mate friends of the Montagues, accompanied 
by their son and daughter. 

Mrs. Hervey, and her niece Miss Flower- 
dale, the heiress of a fine estate not far 
from Belle Vue; a pretty affected girl, as 
extravagantly fond of admiration as she was 
silly in the methods she took to obtain it. 

Mr. Dawson, a mere country squire, who 
prided himself in keeping the best dogs and 
horses in die country; with his two sisters, 
equally plain in their manners and appear¬ 
ance. 

Major Sedley and Captain Elmore, accom¬ 
panied by two officers of the same regiment; 
Mr. French,'U handsome, fiishionable-Iooking 
young man, , witli much of the military toss of 
very young officers ; Mr.El’j^Brton, a fair effemi¬ 
nate young man, fully aware of the distinction 
he thought due to a red coat, and priding him¬ 
self on, his cleverness in the art bf cookeiy 
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and acknowledged eoitect taste in wines, which 
beseemed to consider the chief, if not only, in¬ 
gredients of a soldier. 

As the party proposed walking to the boat¬ 
house, from whence they were to go on board, 
they were all assembled in the hall preparing 
to set out, when a tall mnsculine-looking wo¬ 
man drove up to the door in a curricle, fol¬ 
lowed by two grooms, and jumping out, without 
waiting to receive any assistance, proceeded 
into the house. 

On seeing her enter, Cliarles advanced to 
meet her, and addressing her with great, though 
not very ceremonious cordiality, by the name 
of Dalton, expressed his pleasure at seeing 
her, and asked her to join their party. 

“ Witli all my heart, Montague,’* replied 
Miss Dalton, witli equal familiarity; “ I am 
just equipped for such an expedition,’" con¬ 
tinued she, pointing to her Hessian boiots, short 
habit, and man’s hat; “ and it is quite in the 
style I like—so no ceremony, no nonsensical 
parade of apology for not sending me » formal 
invitation, which, by-the-by, I could hot ha^e 
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accepted, as I only returned froirf Wicklow 
last night.’* 

' ** 1 never stand on ceremony with Miss 
Dalton/’ returned Charles ; “ I always take 
her as 1 find her.” 

He then, at Miss Dalton’s request, intro¬ 
duced her to all the military gentlemen pre¬ 
sent, whom she had never before seen, and who 
all eyed her with no small share of curiosity 
and surprise; when perceiving Sidney, she 
asked Charles who she was. 

He replied, his cousin, and living with them ; 
adding, ** shall 1 introduce you to her ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied she, “ and I dare say 
the satne introduction will do now and ever, 
with only the trifling alteration of Mrs. for 
Miss : just the pretty blooming face,” con- 
dnued she in «n audible whisper, “ to do your 
business.” 

Charles laughed, but made no reply; and 
though Sidney coloured high at the remark, 
she affected not to have overheard it. The 
cei^emoiyr of introduction over, the whole party 
sat ou^ accompanied by Miss Dalton. 
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This lady had long distinguished herself by 
ah utter defiance of all the common rules and 
forms of the world. Of a lively and turbulent 
disposition, and bred up under’a mother whose 
system of education was, that no young lady 
should move out of a measured pace, or speak 
above a whisper, and that the less of either 
she did the better, as men always admired 
quiet modest young women,—Miss Dalton 
had been compelled, in her childish days, to 
confine the sallies of a lively, and not very 
manageable temper, to her nursery; where she 
recompensed herself, for the restraint in which 
she was elsewhere held, by an unbounded in> 
dulgence in that species of low humour and 
coarse retort she there’ acquired. Her ad¬ 
vancing years depriving her of tliis resource, 
she ardently and incessantly sighed for the 
period of final emancipation; and when the 
desired era arrived, by the death of her mother, 
she burst on her astonished companions in a 
character perfectly unlike any to which th^ 
had ever been accustomed, giving her t)piQions 
on all subjects without a thought of the pA>- 
priety or impropriety of what she uttered; 
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and enjoying every amusement that O0ered, 

no matter whether they were consistent 

«■ 

with the female character or not. The 
novelty of this conduct, joined to her flow of 
spirits, for a while secured her that species of 
admiration wliich evciy thing odd and sur¬ 
prising at first excites; and her female competi¬ 
tors were not a little mortifled at seeing her 
followed, and apparently an object of attention 
among all the men of their acquaintance; while 
they were themselves comparatively overlooked. 
Her triumph, however, was neither flattering 
nor of very long duration: men laughed and 
wondered while the novelty lasted; but no 
man thought of making such a woman the 
mistress of his house and fortune, except those 
who did so from mercenary motives; and by 
these Miss Dalton had too much penetration 
to be deceived. The anger and mortification 
she felt at being thus overlooked, she had too 
long accustomed herself to unbounded freedom 

4 

of Speech to be capable of disguising, though 
her snet^rs and sarcasms answered no other 
piirpo^ than exciting an universal combination 

4 

against her; and soon becoming as general an ob- 
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jectof disHke among men qs she had ever ,been 
among her own sex, she passed a life of peis 
petual warftre, taking malicious pleasure in 
bestowing on others some portion of those feel* 
ings which tormented her own breast. Her 
fortune, which, owing to the death of an only 
and unmarried brother, was very considerable, 
Joined to her hospitality, and, on a few occa* 
sions, her good nature, still rendered her an 
object of some consequence in the country, yet 
no pleasure was derived from her society, except 
by those who found entertainment in her sin* 
gularities;—young Montague was one of those; 
and, from his constant gaiety and good humour, 
being a very particular favourite with her¬ 
self, she was, at his request, a frequent visitor 
at Belle Vue. 

Miss Flowerdale, whose silly love of admi-. 
ration betrayed her into strange inconsistencies, 
forgetting she had repeatedly gone on similar 
excursions, exhibited a thousand pretty feats, 
to attract the attention of the military gentle¬ 
men,whowerenearlystrstagers to her; findasher 
fortune was well known, Mr. Elvertonfelt.no 
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objection to be as assiduous an attendant as she 
could desire. 

1 

/ This was not a scene long to escape Miss 
Dalton’s observation, who drily asked Miss 
Flowerdale what occasioned her terrors ? “ If it 
is that you may be drowned, my dear,” con¬ 
tinued she, ** should such a perverse accidait 
happen just now, you will not, I hope,liave any 
objection to go to the bottom in such agreeable 
company: if your fear is that you should be over¬ 
looked, believe me your acres will be remem¬ 
bered though you might chance to pass un¬ 
noticed ; trust therefore to them, nor fancy 
Mars insensible to the charms of Ceres/^ 

An indignant flush, accompanied by a smile, 
passed over the couiitenances of all the 
military gentlemen at tliis coarse sneer; but 
all remained nlent except Mr. Elverton, M ho, 
thinking it necessary to espouse Miss Flower- 
dale’s cause, after a few moments considera¬ 
tion, replied, with a saucy laugh, ** Mars, 1 

i 

have always understood, shewed his taste in his 
. admiration of Venus; but I must confess myself 
toa little versed in Pagan mythology to be en- 
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abled to quote an insUnoe of his predilection 
in favour of Ceres; and as she was rather, I 
fancy, advanced in years, at least so I under¬ 
stood from the fables I read when a school¬ 
boy, I should be inclined to think he would 
not have considered-her very worthy of his ad- 
miradon, even with all her other advantages.’* 

“ Vastly clever, I protest,** exclaimed Miss 
Dalton, smiling disdainfully; “ but as the 
Marss of modern days arc not more scrupulous 

a 

than those of antiquity were, wherever they 
'^lay choose to bestow their admiration, tliey 
generally consult the useful in the choice of a 
wife. I do not therefore think that you have 
yet destroyed tlie force of niy allegory.” 

Your allegories, madam» 1 do not pretend 
to understand,” cried Mr. Elverton: “ it would 
require rather a longer acquain''ance with you. 
thau 1 have yet the honour to boast, to be en¬ 
abled to rinderstand them thoroughly.*’ 

The brevity of our acquaintance will not 
prevent your proper applicadon of them, I 
will venture to assert,*^ said Miss Dalton; 
** but, since you plead for mercy, I will shew it; 
particularly as Miss Flowerdale has been so 
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entranced by your wit as to forget her fenrs ; 
and to appease diem was my humane inten¬ 
tion.” 

Mr. Elverton affected to smile, but made no 
reply; and as Miss Flowerdale, awed and 
confounded by Miss Dalton's remarks, did not 
venture any further display of her terrors, she 
took no more notice of either. 

Mrs. Enesy asking Sidney to go on deck, 
that they might enjoy a better prospect of the 
surrounding country, she complied, and felt 
the utmost pleasure in listening to the delights 
ful harmony of the band, who followed in a 
smaller boat, rowed by the watermen, who 
dipped their oars in time to the music ; and ad- 
miiing the uncommon beauty of the hnely- 
wooded shores on either side. 

They had ^ not been long sitting on deck 
when tlicy were joined by major Sedley; his 
family and Mrs. Enesy’s were connected by 
marriage, ^nd, as they had intimately knoM'ii 
each other in very early life, he entered into con¬ 
versation with her with a freedoii\ and ani¬ 
mation Sidney had not before seen him display, 
laying'&side the slight tincture of reserve which 
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marked his manners, however eluant and 
polished, to total strangers; and they insensibly 
engaged Sidney to converse with that unre* 
strained candour and vivacity to which she had 
in her l&ther’s life-time been accustomed, but 
in which she had seldom indulged of late, 
from being continually subject to Miss Wat¬ 
kins’ sarcastic remarks, and Fanny’s equally 
ill-natured sneers. 

In a short time Miss Dalton, young Mon¬ 
tague, and Mr. Dawson, came on' deck 
together. Miss Dalton, after surveying 
the party for some moments in silence, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Why renounce the worship of the 
golden idols in the cabin, major, for mere mor¬ 
tal belles, one already disposed of,—and the 
other in the fairest way imaginable to attain 
the same happy summit of human Idissr Is it 
not so, Montague 

Charles laughed, but madenomply; and 
Sidney, though ashamed and provoked by 
these inuenc4os, yet, • dreading to encounter 
Miss D^ton, remained silent; when M^or 
Sedley replied, with a smile, “ The i^orship of 
golden idols is the last, I should suppose, Miss 
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Dalton would recommend, as independence 
of sentiment and action should unite in th^ 

4 

same person.” 

“ I like this frankness better,” cried Miss 
Dalton, “ than my little fair friend’s silly 
device of pleading he could not understand 
common English, because spoken by one he 
had not known for seven years, as if he could 
have supposed 1 have been so inattentive an 
observer of life and manners as not to read 
at a glance his wishes and his views, though 
yours, 1 must confess, are beyond me.” 

** For the simple reason,” replied he, “ that 
I have formed none, no penetration can assist 
in discovering what does not exist.” 

And do you really intend to abjure the 
sex ?” cried Miss Dalton ; “ will wealth and 
beauty alike |}lcad in vain ? Has some fair 
damsel, tliat your youthful fancy worshipped as 
a goddess, turned out a mere mortal, and de¬ 
termined you for ever to fly the fair and dan> 
gerous sex, or at least to preserve your liberty 
frpm falling a sacrihce to their charms or their 
arts ?” ‘ 

The»deepest crimson dyed major Sedley’s 
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cheeks at Miss Dalton’s question; but, forcing 
a. laugh, he replied, ** Since you are so kindly 
iitquisitive into my feelings, 1 shall very frankly 
declare to you that I.have formed no other 
resolution on the subject than to pursue what¬ 
ever course future circumstances and my own 
inclination may prompt; and what that may 
be, time alone can determine/’ 

On observing maJorScdley colour so violent¬ 
ly. Miss Dalton and Charles laughed; and 
Mr, Dawson exclaimed, “ I wish I had a few 
couple of hounds as famous for nosing a fox 
as you are for hunting out a secret, Miss Dal* 
ton—1 say, Montague, they would be worth 
having.” 

“ Perhaps they might,” cried Charles ; “ but 
if they never did more tlian merely to cross 
upon a scent, without being able to follow 
it, or to assist you to discover where the fox 
lay, they would not, after all, prove very 
useful.". 

_ I have some compassion, whatever you 
may think,” said Miss Dalton ; ** and I will 
therefore spare the major’s blushes, ihore par¬ 
ticularly as it is so ^nuine a rarityHo sfe a 
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man of his profession trpubled with sham&- 
factdntss'" 

Major Sedley, evidently disconcerted, j’e- 
mained silent, and Mrs. £nesy, pitying his 
-embarrassment, started another subject, in 
which Sidney eagerly joined, anxious to relieve 
his feelings, and disgusted by Miss Dalton’s 
coarse indelicacy of manner and remark. 

Miss Dalton, unable to derive any farther 
amusement from the party, soon walked away, 
followed by Charles, who felt but little 
C(mipuncU6n in encouraging conduct from 
which he extracted any entertaimnent. 

** May I ask who that lady is, Mrs. Enesy? ’ 
said Major Sedley, wlien they were gone, 
as the very striking singularity of her man¬ 
ner hasj 1 must confess, excited my curiosity.” 

“ I know but little of her,^’ said Mrs. 
Enesy, as slie does not visit at my house; but 
1 understand that she has a very large fortune, 
and lives about five or six miles distant, wliere 
an elderly female relation has resided witli 


her for some years; wd I am told she ma¬ 
nages her house in a style just as singular 
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as her manners. This is all Tknow of her, and 
ail this is mere hearsay." 

•“ She hunts d—m—d well, that I cari say,’* 
cried Mr. Dawson, “ and gives very good din¬ 
ners, and that is all 1 ever wish to know 
al)out her, as I think her a confounded odd 
woman as ever I saw.*’ 

“ I have never seen her at my uncle’s till 
this morning” said Sidney, “ nor heard her 
name mentioned ; so tiiat I must plead abso¬ 
lute ignorance on the subject, though, from 
manner of addressing me, you might not have 
supposed us such total strangers." 

Miss Dalton never makes strange with 
any person,” cried Mr. Dawson. “ Now* there 
is yon, for example, mt^or—I saw her intro¬ 
duced to you this morning, and yet she spoke 
to you with as much freedom as if she had 
known you all her life, and rubbed you down 
with as little ceremony.” 

Major Sedley smiled ; but, not^choosing to 
enter farther on the subject, made no reply; 
and Mr. Dawson, after paying a few vulgar 
and common-place compliments to Sidney, 
walked away. • * 
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As tlie large vessel could not be brought suf- 
hdently near the land to enable tlie party to go 
on shore, they were obliged to descend into 
the small boat; and as Miss Dalton was one 
among the first set on shore. Miss Flowerdale, 
freed from her observations, again indulged in 
a display of her tenors, declaring she was 
afraid to trust herself there, as the sight of 
the water quite appalled her. 

Charles for some time joined Mr. Elver, 
ton in arguments and entreaties to induce 
her to proceed j but at length, growing weary, 
and impatient to get on shore, he gravely pro¬ 
posed that Miss Flowerdale should remain 
under his protection, and tliat Anna Mould 

a 

desire Mrs. Montague to send refreshments on 
board. 


To this pri^osal Mr. Elverton, unacquaint¬ 
ed with Charles’s character, listened in asto- 
nished silence; and .Siiss Flowerdale abruptly 
declined it, .saying it was impossible she could 
agree to so strange a proposal. 

“ Suppose we all stay then,” cried ,Charles : 
what say you, Miss Radcliffe, w'ould this be 
etiquette ? 
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“ I ratHer think it would not,” replied she, 
*** as we have no matron; and at all events I 
must join mama.” 

“ What is to be done?” exclaimed Charles, 

^ / 

“ Miss Flowerdale is afraid to go, yet dislikes to 
stay: what measure shall wc adopt ?” 

“ If Miss Flowerdale will honour me by 
trusting to my protection,** said Mr. Elver- 
ton, “ I will venture to ensure her safety.*' 

“ If Miss Flowerdale would trust to any of 
us, sir,” replied Charles, “ die whole affair 
might have been settled long since; but, if she 
considers herself safer under your care than 
under mine, I shall, however unwillingly, re. 
sign her to your protection.** 

Mr. Elverton, flattered by what he con- 
sidcix^d pique in Charles, so eagerly urged 
his services, that Miss Flowerdale, satisfied 
^’itli the attention she had excited, con¬ 
sented to descend the ladder under his 
. care ; Charles throwing back a look of such 
arch congratulation at Captain £lm(»«, on 
hearing her declare her acquies^nce, as 
obliged him to turn away, to conceal the laugh¬ 
ter it excited. 
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As Mr. Elverton descended backwards, 
to be more particularly attentive to Miss 
Flowerdale’s safety, he was not aware when 
he came to the last step of the ladder, and 
Aerefore reaching beyond the bench on which 
it was placed, he lost liis balance, and fell to 
the bottom of the boat, Miss Flowerdale only 
prevented from following him by b^ng caught 
in the arms of one of the watermen. 

On seeing Mr. Elverton fall, Charles hur¬ 
ried to his assistance; but perceiving he had 
received no other injury than having his 
clothes very much soiled by the filth of the 
boat, where the band had spilled a quantity 
of the liquor ordered for tlieir refreshment, 
he could scarcely repress a burst of laughter 
when he tried to condole with Mr. Elverton 
on his misfoftune. 

Enraged and disconcerted, Mr. Elverton 
scarcely deigned a reply to his consolations; 
but endeavoured to have his clothes wiped by 
one of the wat^men ; while Charles, in a low 
voice, reproached Miss Flowerdale for her 
folly in thinking herself safer rmder Mr. £1- 
verton'’s care than liis own, 
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The remainder of the party hastening into 
the boat, Mr. Elverton retired to the extreme 
end in sullen silence. Mr. French, on per¬ 
ceiving Ills appearance so ludicrously changed 
from the elegance of his moming^s toilette, 
laughed at him with so little ceremony, that 
scarcely could major Sedley and captain El¬ 
more prevent a quarrel taking place between 
them. 

On their reaching land, Miss Dalton, who 
had seen the whole transaction, addressing 
Mr. Elverton, said, with a laugh, “ Mars, I 
perceive, has suffered a foul eclipse; but as 
Venus has escaped triumphant, that, 1 suppose, 
will prove an abundant recompense.” 

‘‘ I wonder, Miss Dalton,” cried Miss 
Flowerdalc, deriving courage from resent¬ 
ment, “ that you can be s<^ cruel as to 
laugh at the unfortunate accident that has 
occurred to Mr. Elverton; indeedit has quite 
shocked me, from its being entirofy owing to 
his politeness and good nature in taking care . 
of me.” ■ 

Never grieve at a misfortune you can so 
easily repair, my dear,” said Miss balton. 
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contemptuously ; ** unless, indeed, you may 
have been terrified from trusting your future 
protection to the care of so unsteady a cham¬ 
pion.” 

. I declare I do not understand you/* said 
Miss Flowerdale, angrily walking away. 

“ Follow her, Elverton,” exclaimed the 
iadeiatigable Miss Dalton; a red coat, even 
though a soiled one, has too powerful attrac¬ 
tions to allow you to dread a repulse; and 
to-morrow or next day you may again 
shine forth in the full blaze of new military 
charms, so dazzling to the eyes of foolish 
girls.” 

Mr. Elverton, enraged by his deranged ap¬ 
pearance, and by Miss Dalton’s remarks, 
which created a general smile at his expense, 
replied with^ia bitter sneer, “We must take 
leave, madam, to feel honoured by thedisdnetions 
bestowed on us by all but the old and the en¬ 
vious of yoitr sex; aud the opinions of such can 
only be considered as the mere efhisions of 
disappointment.” 

“ And can you flatter yourself,” exclaimed 
Miss Dalton, “ that I cither envy Miss Flow. 
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erdale her* prize, or feel disappointed at not 
haying secured a similar one ? Suffer me to 
assure you, my pretty sir, that 3000/. per 
annum would command the finest soldier in 
the service, nor oblige me to rest content with 
llie mere empty insignia of military decora/* 
tion. 

Unable to devise any answer sufficiently 
severe to a speech so wounding to his pride, 
from perceiving Miss Dalton utterly insensible 
to his sneers at old age, and neglect so wound¬ 
ing to her sex in general, Mr. Elverton bit his 
lips in sullen silence; and Miss Dalton, seiz¬ 
ing Montague’s arm, hurried him forward, to 
laugh over the anger and chagrin she had made 
him feel. 

On their arrival at the cottage the pai’ty 
sat down to dinner, and soon aftoa it v»*as over 
set out on their return to Belle V ue. 

Miss Dalton and Charles entering into con- 
vei’sation on cunicles and hoi*scs, engaged in a 
vehement dispute on tlic respective beauty and 
merit of their own : aiid''eacli, unable to con 
vince the other, agreed to refer tl»e dc^pision 
to Mr. Dawson, who pronounced judgment in 
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favour of Montague, declaring that, though he 
did not pretend to be a connoisseur in curricles, 
his knowledge of horses no man could dis¬ 
pute. 

Miss Dalton, dissatisfied with this ver- 

I 

diet, loudly expressed her discontent, saying 
that nothing but proof could convince her of 
the justice of such a decision. 

“ If you choose,’* cried Charles, “ I will 
run my curricle and horses against yours, on 
any day you appoint, and let either you or your 
groom drive.” 

Thank you, my good sir,” said Miss Dal¬ 
ton, “ but I have no passion for either breaking 
my own neck, or inducing you to break yours; 
and though 1 pique myself on being a good 
whip, and you, I dare say,have equal confidence 
in your own abilities, it would be rather too 
great a venture to run a race with such a flimsy ' 
machine as a curricle.” 

“ Run a race with the horses, then,” cried 
Mr, Dawson ; “ you will be a full match, for 
Montague.” 

' “Perhaps I may,” replied she; “so, come to 
breakfast with me some morning, Montague, 
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and do you, Dawson, come along witli him, and 
we can then decide on the affair.” 

To this proposal Charles agreed, though 
concluding it a mere evasion of his offer; and 
Miss Watkins remarked, with a look of stately 
gravity, that she had had the happiness, or the 
misforttine, whichever it might be considered^ 
of having had her education completed before 
the rights of women were quite so well ascer¬ 
tained as they had been of late years, and before 
unbounded freedom of manner and liberty of 
action were so prevalent as at present, 
flow far, she said, the world had protited by 
the change, the occurrences of every day 
would too clearly prove. 

“ I wish, most sincerely,” said meyor Sed- 
ley in a low voice, “that we could have laid 
aside the stiff formality and misochti reserve of 
our ancestors, without substituting licentious¬ 
ness in their place.” 

“ You are not theq,” cried Mrs. Enesy, 
“ an admirer of our modem improvements ; 
the ease and freedom of our ])resent manners 
do not exactly suit your taste.” • • 

“ No,” replied he, “ I must confess they 



do not; I have not yet learned to admire the 
wilful perversion of taste, delicacy, and pro¬ 
priety.” 

** Such an opinion,” said Mrs. Enesy, 
smiliog, “ I scarcely expected to have heard 
from so young a man. Should not the privi¬ 
leges that tlie present modes of thinking and 
acting confer on your sex better reconcile you 
to their adoption ?” 

“ Since I have said so much,” cried he, 
“ I will add, that no advantages I could per¬ 
sonally enjoy from selhsh indulgencies could 
reconcile me to the introduction of insolent 
negligence, and clownish disregard to the feel¬ 
ings of others.” 

He then changed the subject to others of 
general .entertainment; and, from the whole 
style of hi'Pbonversation, Sidney became im¬ 
pressed with a high opinion of his taste, 
refinement, and abilities. 

On their return to .Belle Vue, the .several 
parties took their leave ; when Fanny,,who had 
been deeply offended by the attention major 
Sedloy had paid to Sidney during tlie day, as 
from her first introduction to him, she had been 
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most aiijd<^ to attract bis admiratioii, gave 
veiit to her indignatiba by very pointed sneers 
a^nst coqueby, ii^which Miss Watkins, who 
instantly comprehended her meaning, joined. 

Ignorant of her views respecting Major Sed« 
ley, Sidney was at a loss to guess to whom or 
to what she alluded; but, on perceiving 
her resentment was levelled entirely at herself, 
tried to dbcover how she had offended her; 
but in this she failed, as Fanny did not choose 
to be quite so explicit as such an explanation 
would have required* 

On retiring for the night, Sidney accom> 
panied Anna to her room, anxious to discover 
if she was better informed of Fanny's mean¬ 
ing, or would give her any clue to guide her 
^WD conjectures. 

Anna, at first, merely laughed, hinting 
that she could not be quite so ignorant of 
Fanny’s meaning as she pretended. But, cm 
Sidney’s protesting she was unable* to guess 
the source of ho* displeasure, Anna said. 

Since you'so positively piofess ignorance, I 
must believe you, and will, accordyigly* 
•ffer my own surmises on the subject. 

VOL. 1. E 
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The haacl^ome Major was radier more exclu¬ 
sive in his attention than was pleasing to F anny, 
who has taken some pains, useless ones 1 con¬ 
fess, to attract his admiradon.” 

“ You surely cannot mean what you say, 
Anna,*’ cried Sidney, blushing from a mixture 
of confusion and surprise. 

** Perhaps you judge of others by yourself,” 
said Anna, laughing; ** though in this in¬ 
stance erroneously, as I really do mean what 
I say, and what your countenance tells me you 
believe. So now, my dear, go dream of your 
conquest, and let the exultation it must inspire 
arm you with fortitude to encounter Fanny’s 
wrath.” 

This conversation gave Sidney very sincere 
uneasiness, as it prepared her to expect that 
the coldness and reserve with which Fanny hacf 
hitherto treated her might be changed into 
active dislike ; nor did the insinuation of her 
conquest'of the handsome Major, as Anna had 

s 

styled him, serve to nfitigate her fears, as the 
confusion he had betrayed at Miss Dalton’s 


remarks convinced her his heart was engaged. 
To llhis she felt indifferent, but could not to 



the prospect of being considered an object of 

jealousy and aversion by one of the leading 

members of a family with whom she would 

be compelled to reside for an indefinite period 

of time; and, as she had sometimes thought 

she perceived a wish on Fanny’s part to attract 

Major Sedley’s attention, she could hot 

altogether distrust Anna’s penetration, though 

the knowledge of her dislike to her sister 

induced a hope that she had rather too 

# 

highly coloured what might be a mere acci¬ 
dental start of unfounded displeasure. 



CHAP. V. 


During several succeeding days Sidney 
watched Fanny with a degree of attention she 
had never before paid her, and became con- 
dnned in the suspicion of her wish to attract 
Major Sedley’s notice, which, joined to the 
dread of her displeasure, induced Sidney to 
treat the Major with a degree of reserve very 
her usual manner. 


The observation of this change seemed to 
hurt and surprise him, though he soon ceased 
to take any other notice of it than by paying 
more particular attention to every other mem^ 
her of the family except Fanny, to whom he 
inv^ably behaved with distant and reserved 
politeness, 

The ill-disguised triumph that Fanny felt, 
on observing the coolness that had taken 
place between Sidney and Major Sedley, was 
lost in mortiheation on perceiving how inade* 
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quate were her own efforts to engage his ad> 
miration : he was the only man she had ever, 
except from motives of vani^, felt a widi 
to attract; and the disappointment rankled 
deeply in her mind, and diffused a larger por* 
tion than ever of peevishness over her 
manners, though the hope of still succeeding 
in her projects forbade all display of it in his 
presence. She even restrained the expression 
of her dislike to Sidney, lest it might incline 
him to view her aith still less complacency 
than he had hitherto evinced, as she observed 
he was every day growing more fhink and 
cordial towards the good-natured, lively 
Anna; and she therefore concluded he had 
peculiar aversion to ill temper and ill breeding 
a motive sufficiently strong to restrain any open 
display of either. 

One morning Sidney arose unusuaUy eaily, 
and, finding Anna had not yet left her room, 
she strolled through the* grounds alone, till she 
came to the great gate of the entrance. 

A little ^rl, walking on the road, carrying a 
boy not much younger than herself in her kn^, 
at sight of Sidney called to her young charge 
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tx> look at the nice young lady; and her atten- 
don became so occufued in admiring Sidney’s 
dress, that, heedless of her steps, she was pio- 
ceeding in the way of some cars, driving ra> 
pidly down the opposite road, without being 
aware of her danger. 

On perceiving her perilous situation Sidney 
called aloud to her, when the ^rl, terrified on 
observing the cars so near her, ran forward 
with such precipitation towards the gate, that 
she fell, and the child came with violence to 
the ground. 

Apprehensive that he had received serious 
injury, Sidney liastened forward to his assist¬ 
ance ; and, on raising him from the ground, 
perceived his forehead was cut by the edge of 
a stone against which he bad fallen. The little 
girl, terrified on seeing her brother bleed, was 
incapable of replying to Sidney’s inquiry of 
where she, lived. Giving up any farther at¬ 
tempt to discover her abode, Sidney brought 
the child into the porter’s lodge, when the 
woman of the house washed the blood from 
his fotehead, and soon succeeded in quieting 
him by a^ large piece of bread and but- 
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ter. Sidney renewing her inquiries as td 
whom the children belonged, or where they 
lived, the woman replied that they were the 
children of a man of the name of Boden, who 
was a cotter to his honour, and lived a little 
way off in the fields. 

Sidney, thanking the woman for her infor¬ 
mation and kindness, told the littie girl she 
would accompany her; and the boy, recovering 
his good humour, consented to proceed to* 
wards home. On their way thither Sidney 
asked the little girl why she had been sufiered 
to bring the child to such a distance, when so 
unable to take care of him. The girl replied 
that her mammy and her granny were both ill 
in bed, and her daddy out at work ; and that^ 
as there was no person to give her brother his 
breakfast, she had brought him out to divert 
him, as being hungry had made him very cross. 

Much affected by the little girl’s artless tale, 
Sidney felt pleased ^at acciden! had in¬ 
duced her to notice them, from a hope of 
being enabled to give some assistance where it 
appeared to be so much required. • 

On arriving at the cottage she found a very 
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decent well'lookmg young man employed in 
preparing break&st ; and, though his coante* 
nance was strongly marked by dejection, it 
became instantly animated on learning from 
his daughter the kindness and attention Sidn^ 
had shewn to herself and brother, and he poured 
forth the warmest thanks for her goodness and 
condescension. 

Sidney, disclaiming any title to thanks, in* 
quired with equal kindness and adabili^ into 
the present situation of his family, saying how 
happy she would feel to render them any 
service. 

With mingled feelings of pride and gra* 
titude, Boden replied, that their present 
distress had ori^nated in his whole family 
having but lately recovered from a fever, 
which, by obliging him to give up his work, first 
to attend them, and afterwards in conse¬ 
quence of his own illness, had exhausted 
his finances, and rendered him incapable 
of procuring the necessary medicines and 
nourishment for his wife and mother; the 
former of whom continued very weak and low 
after her recent confinement of another little 
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boy, and the latter was confined to her bed 
with a severe rheumatic fever. 

Greatly afiected by this account, and much 
interested by the manner of the young man, 
who seemed proudly reluctant to avow any 
species of want or distress, Sidney hesitated, 
ashamed to ofier the few shillings she had at 
the time in her possession, and yet unwil¬ 
ling to appear as if the only motive for her 
inquiries had been unfeeling curiosity ; when, 
recollecting it was growing lat^ she hastily 
wished him good morning, saying she would 
procure from her aunt such medicines as the 
present situation of his wife and mother re¬ 
quired. 

Tlie young man, wh(»e wishes and expec¬ 
tations appeared almost equally limited, warmly 
thanked her, and she proceeded on her way 
home, determined to the utmost of her power 
to relieve such aggravated distress, and regret¬ 
ting her inability to do so to the *exteht she 

On arriving at Belle Vue she met Charles 
at the gate, returning from his morning*^ ride : 
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dismounting, and joining her, he asked widi 
some surprise where she had been. 

She replied by giving him a ccMicise account 
of the adventure in which she had just been 
engaged, from a wish to secure his good offices 
in seconding her own application to Mrs. 
Montague. 

“ My dear Sidney,” cried he, laughing, 
am the worst quack in nature—had you 
not better apply to Rice, who is a famous 
doctress, and could, I dare say, prescribe for 
half the county at a time ?” 

** 1 do not want your prescriptions,” said 
Sidney ; all 1 wish is, that you would assist 
me to procure from my aunt such things as 
this poor family require; and this, from their 
being cottagers to my uncle, 1 shall the more 
readily ask.” 

Your best plan,” cried Charles, “ is, as I 
told you, to consult Rice; and, whatever she 
orders, 1 ^ill beg of my mother to send them. 
Who are they ? or why did not they apply 
themselves? My mother alvrays gives wine, 
medicine, or any thing else to these poor people 
that they may require.” 



Sidney replied that their name was Boden, 
bnt why they had not applied she could not 
tefl. 


“ Boden,” repeated Charles, “ I am sorry 
to hear it; he is a very decent, honest fellow; 
I will speak to him myself, and whatever 
assistance he wants he shall receive/’ 

Sidney gratefully thanked him for acceding 
to her wishes; but he merely laughed, saying 
that to such attention he thought every man’s 
servants and dependents entitled. 

In pursuance of Charles’ advice, Sidney 
applied to Mrs. Rice, who agreed, at her re¬ 
quest, to pay a visit to Boden’s cottage, and 
on her return told her that some wine and 
frcsh meat for broth would be most usehil to 
the young woman, w'ho was very weak and 
low; and a few medicines, which she named, 
together with some new flannel, would restore 

t 

the old one to her wonted health. 

The latter Mrs. Rice, at Sidney’s desire, 
undertook to procure, *and to have itiade up, 
Sidney supplying her with money for that 
purpose; and the former Mrs. Montague^ at 
her son’s request, ordered, directing Mrs. Rice 
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to supply Ae family with whatev^ they re¬ 
quired till restored to perfect health. 

Anxious to be herself a judge of the 
amendment of the invalids, and to carry 
Boden*s wife some clothes she had made for 
the new-born babe, a few evenings after, on 
Fanny's declining to leave the house, Sidney 
proposed to Anna to take a walk to see them, 
to which she readily assented. 

On arriving at the cottage, Sidney was much 
pleased and surprised to find it wear an air of 
neatness and comfort it had not done on her 
preceding visit, as every article of furniture it 
contained was perfectly clean, and in their pro¬ 
per place; and she had the additional satis- 
ftction of seeing the young woman almost re¬ 
covered, sitting at the fire, nursing her in&nt 
son. 

Mary Boden, rising on their entrance, 
thanked Sidney with ^eat enthusiasm for all 
her goodn^, which she said had saved her 
life, and then poured foith mingled thanks and 
blessings to Anna fo^ her mother’^ and her 
brother’s kindness, that had changed all their 
late misfortunes into joy and comfort. 
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** I am sincerely glad to hear it,’* said Anna, 
smiling at her warmth ; ** but, to tell you the 
tnlth, I believe the person to whom you should 
feel principally obliged is my cousin.” 

Anna then en^ging in play with the little 
boy, who had made various efforts to attract 
her attention, Sidney, much interested by the 
warm gratitude and pleasing countenance of 
Mary Boden, took a seat beside her, kindly 
inquiring for her mother-in>law. 

Mary, won to perfect confidence by 
the en^^ng afi^bility of Sidney’s manners, 
and the lively interest she expressed in her 
affairs, replied that her mother was infinitely 
better, and that the spirits of her husband,which 
had been very low, were completely restored 
by the recovery of bod), and all the kindness 
the young master had shewn them. ** Oh! 
ma’am,” continued she, “ it is no wonder all 
the poor tenants doat on him as they do~~^he 
is their best friend, and has always, something 
pleasant to say to them : diere is ■ not the 
likes of hip) in the whole county.” 

In this praise Sidney warmly concurred ; 
expressing her pleasure at having applied to 
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him, since his interference had proved so 
useful. 

“ Oh ! ma’am,” exclaimed Mary, “ he Has 
done more for us than I am sure he has told 
you—may the blessing of Heaven ever attend 
you both!” 

She then informed Sidney, that, the day she 
had been last at the cottage, Charles had met 
her husband in one of the fields, and though 
Boden, slie said, had been loth to trouble his 
honour with his distress, the young master had 
insisted on hearing every particular; when, 
calling to the steward, he ordered him di¬ 
rectly to send the family a large supply of 
oatmeal and potatoes, both of which articles 
their previous illness had prevented him from 
procuring, and of both which they were in the 
utmost need; and then telling Boden to go 
home and take care of his wife, and not 
leave the house till she was perfectly reco¬ 
vered, he desired the steward to enter his 
day's work as usual, sayhig be would speak to 
his father to permit this indulgence, and se- 
ctu'e the steward from any blame for obeying 
his orders. This, she said, bad all been done; 



which, together with the nourishing food and 
wine iMrs. Montague had salt her, had per¬ 
fectly recovered her from the weak state to 
which distress of mind, and the want of every 
proper necessary, had reduced her; concluding 
her account by again most fervently imploring 
every blessing to attend those who had so 
kindly relieved her. 

This little narrative, which displayed Charles 
in so amiable a point of view, and convinced 
Sidney how beneficial her own interference had 
proved, gave her very sincere pleasure; and, 
giving Mary the clothes she had brought 
she was rising to take leave, when Anna 
exclaimed, “ It is raining violently, Sidney ; 
what shall we do ?” 

Sidney replied by expressing a hope that the 
rain would soon be over. 

There is no chance of that, X fear,” said 
Anna; and, to tell you the truth, I am a 
little uneasy lest mama should discover that 
we have left die grounds.” 

Why ?” demanded Sidney; do you 
think that my aunt will be displeased 

** Mama will certainly be displeas^ with 
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me/' said Anna, ** for having left the plmsure* 
grounds without her permission when, see¬ 
ing Sidney look extremely disconcerted by thU 
intelligence, she added, “ Do not let this ter¬ 
rify you so much; Charles intercedes for 
me whenever he is at home ; he never allows 
me to be needlessly tormented." 

Sidney, vexed at having, however inno¬ 
cently, induced Anna to act in any man¬ 
ner avowedly disagreeable to her mother, 
betrayed such uneasiness, that Anna, bursting 
into a laugh, exclaimed, ** You would make 
a horrible bad soldier, Sidney; if I was so 
easily alarmed, I should long since have died 
of fright" 

Anna’s raillery had little power to sooth 
Sidney’s apprehensions, who equally dreaded 
Mrs. Montague's displeasure at her daughter, 
and Miss Watkins’s severe censure on herself, 
for having induced her to incur it; but, on 
observing Mary Boden appear greatly vexed 
and ashamed at their s^miog so much to re¬ 
gret their having ventured out, she again tried to 
chat to her, while Anna once more engaged in 
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play with the little boy. 



They were thus oigaged, when two gentle- 
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men, entering the cottage, requested permission 
to stand there till the rain was over; and, on 
turning round, Sidney perceived Major Sed- 
ley and Captain Elmore. 

On seeing them she arose, and the two gen¬ 
tlemen, coming forward, paid their compli¬ 
ments to her and Anna, saying how little they 
had expected the pleasure of meeting diem. 

** 1 can’t say,” cried Anna, laughing, diat 
it has been a very well-judged visit; the rain 
has detained us so much beyond the time we 
intended to stay, that mama will in^Ubly 
discover our absence; we may both, therefore, 
prepare for a lecture, Sidney for proposing, 
and I for consenting, to such an expedition.” 

Astonished and confounded by this giddy 
speech, Sidney remained silent; and Captain 
Elmore said, with a smile, “ Your appreh^- 
sions do not appear very violent; I may there¬ 
fore infer the lecture will not be* very se¬ 
vere.” 

“ You may, I think, with more justice infer 
that it will,” replied Anna : “ only look how 
petrified Sidney appears. As to me, 1 am 
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accustomed to these kind of things, and there- 
fbre don*t feel them quite so much as she does; 
at all events, I trust to Charles for pro¬ 
tection." 

** And would not your brother,’’ returned 
he, scarcely able to repress a laugh at Anna’s 
careless volatility, “ extend his good offices 
beyond yourself ?'* 

“ Oh ! if you mean to Sidney, I dare say 
he would; he generally does to all who re¬ 
quire them; but the idea of a scolding is so 
formidable to her, that she can derive no conso¬ 
lation fi’om the certainty of his interference.” 

Excessively ashamed at Anna’s speaking in 
this manner, Sidney endeavoured to restrain 
her, asking her how she could run op so wildly. 

“ And how can you," replied Anna, laugh¬ 
ing, “ look so like a naughty school-girl ? 
What is it you can dread so much r” 

Provoked by Anna’s thoughtless levity, 
Sidney remained sUent. Major Sedley, 
anxious to relieve her embarrassment, though 
evidently surprised al her uneasiness, changed 
the subject, by asking Anna some questions 
respecting her brother; and Anna immediately 
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inquired to wh^t chance they owed the plea^ 
sure of seeing them ?” 

Captain Elmore replied, that they had left 
C after an early dinner, fur the purpose of 
fishing in the lakes of Belle Vue, whither they 
were proceeding when compelled to take shel¬ 
ter from the rain.” 

Grateful to Major Sedley for putting an 
end to a conversation which he saw gaVe her 
pain, and forgetting the reserve that a fear of 
Fanny had latterly prompted her to assume 
towards him, Sidney conversed with a degree 
of animation she had never ventured since the 
evening on which she had been accused of co¬ 
quetry j and, apparently much pleased by 
the change, he took even unusual pains to en¬ 
tertain her. 

The rain continuing to fall with unabating 

violence, and Sidney, growing excessively uneasy 
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at their prolonged stay, asked Anna what she 
thought would be tbeir.best plan. 

** To wait with patience, my dear,” cried 
she, carelessly; ** 1 know no other remedy.” 

“ If you will permit me,” said Major Sed- 



ley, *• I will go on to Belle Vue, and request 
Mrs. Montague to send the carriage for you.” 

** You are very good to think of taking so 
much trouble,” exclaimed Anna; ** but 1 
must tell you frankly it would only make bad 
worse; mama would be quite displeased at the 
Aiss it would occasion.” 

Major Sedley pressed his offer no further; 
and Anna, with perfect indifference, again en* 
gaged in conversation with Captain Elmore, 
while Sidney vainly endeavoured to disguise 
her uneasiness. 

Between ei^t and nine o’clock the rain 
ceased, and the whole party immediately left 
the house together. 

As the town of C-lay in a different 

direction from Belle Vue, on getting on the 
road, Sidney, apprehensive of the construction 
Fanny might put on seeing them return thus 
attended, wished the gentlemen good evening. 
Unaware of any motive she could have for 
desiring their absence, they begged permission 
to attend her home, adding, that they had pro¬ 
posed to call at Belle Vue on their way to the 
lakes. 
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On hearing this declaradon, Sidney could 
make no further opposition, and, taking Anna's 
arm| she proceeded forward in silence, while 
Anna laughed and chatted with volatile 
gaiety. 

On reaching the hall-door Anna suddenly 
exclaimed, “ Had we not better say, Sidney, 
that we have been in the cottage at the river; 
it is more than probable no person has been 
there this evening; and you,” continued she, 
addressing Captain Klmore “ can say you 
met us returning.” 

** 1 will say whatever you please,” replied he, 
unable to repress a smile. 

** I will not say any thing except the exact 
truth,” said Sidney; ** 1 did not know my aunt 
disapproved your leaving the grounds, or I 
should not have proposed it; the fault is en¬ 
tirely mine, asd I will not hesitate to say so.” 

« Well, well,” cried Anna, I believe you 
are right ; Boden or some other person mi^ht 
betray us; so now for a j^itential look: you 
are deep enou^ in the terrors already, in all 
conscience.” 

Sidney replied not, but proceeded into the 
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drawmg-roatt), when Mrs. Montague asked 
^diere she had been, saying she had despatehed 
several of the servants with umbrellas, none of 
whom could find her.” 

Sidney replied by saying where they had 
been, and what had detained her. While she 
was yet speaking, Anna, Charles, and the two 
gentlemen, cnta^; and Mrs. Mcmtague, not 
choosing to express her opinion before them, 
turned from her in silence. 

Miss Watkins, who was sitting on a sofa 
beside which Sidney was standing, addressing 
Fanny, who was seated next her, said, glancing 
her eyes towards Major Sedl^ and Captain 
Elmore, I am much mistaken if Miss Mon> 
tague had not a more cogent reason than 
mere charity for her visit to Boden's cottage 
this evening; such motives alone seldom 
prompt such very extraordinary conduct.” 

Fanny’s cheeks glowed widt indignation 
and jealousy, though she made no reply. 
Sidney, equally confounded by this remark, 
which she had overheard, and ^by the silent 
displeasure of Mrs. Montague’s manner, sat 
down without speakings while Anna, drawing 
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Charles to a wimiow, told hhn in a low 
voice where they had been, entreating he would 
interfere in her iavour, as she saw her mother 
was offended. 

Mrs. Montague ordering tea, it was scarcely 
over when Mr. Montague, entering the room, 
informed his son that one of the servants had 
Just told him iiis favourite horse was very ill, 
advising him to go and look at him. Major 
Sedley and Captain Elmore offenng to ac* 
company him, they left tlie room together. 

When they were gone, Mrs. Montague 
reproved Anna with great severity for leav-> 
ing the pleasure-grounds, asking her how she 
could venture to do so without her permis¬ 
sion. 

** She did so to oblige me, ma’am,'’ said 
Sidney, much vexed at having exposed Anna 
to her mother's displeasure. “ Had I known,that 
you disapproved it, 1 would not have asked 
her, and will not again act so inconsiderately. 

** I hope not,'’ exefaimed Miss Watkins; 
** young ladies cannot be too cautious of ex¬ 
posing themselves to censure; the very ap- 
pearance of going in search of youQg 



and particulariy young men In the «nny, can¬ 
not be too sedoiouflly avoided.*’ 

** Surely, ma’am,** cried Sidney, equally 
angry and astonished, my conduct cannot 
wear such an appearance-your meeting Major 
Sedley and Captain Elmore was wholly ac¬ 
cidental.” 

** Such accidents,** replied Miss Watkins^ 
** should always be avoided, never sought ; 
nor can I think it at all proper for young ladies 
to go rambling by themselves about the' coun¬ 
try—-it is a liberty 1 never knew permitted, 
and one that Anna never before ventured to 
take.** 

Mr. Montague) who had listened to this 
dialogue in perfect silence, now came up to 
where Sidney was sitting, and in a voice of 
anger, such as she had never before heard 
him use, said, ** Tell me instantly, Sidney, 
what has occurred, or what does Miss Watkins 
mean ?” 

Overpowered by her unde's manner, and by 
a scene to which she was so whol^ unaccus¬ 
tomed, Sidney with difficult restruned her 
tears as she related all ’ that bed occurred, 
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adding, that as to what Miss Watkins could 
moan she must plead total ignorance. 

When she had ceased speaking, Mr. Mon* 
tague, addressing Miss Watkins with some 
sternness, said, “ 1 should be sorry. Miss 
Watkins, to be obliged to say any thing dis> 
agreeable to you ; but I must request that such 
very improper insinuations against my niece 
may in future be avoided. She may have 
actecrt^prudenfly in leaving the grounds with¬ 
out desiring the attendance of a servant, but 
her motive for doingso does herhonour.” Then, 
turning to Sidney, added, “ I am very sorry, 
my dear, that your good nature has exposed 
you to any thing unpleasantdo not in future 
leave the grounds alone; or wheneveryou again 
wish to do so, order the carriage, and it shall 
instantly attend you.” 

With mingled energy and affection Sidney 
thanked her uncle for his kindness, expressing 
her regret for having induced Anna to act in 
any manner which was .disapproved by her 
friends. 

“ Anna,” said Mr. Montague, " should 
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not hiave gone without her mother’s permission; 
but, since her only motive for so doing appears 
to have been a wish to oblige, I request my 
dear,” continued he, addressing his lady, “ you 
will take no farther notice of it.” 

Mrs. Montague assented, and he left the 
room. 

Fanny, who was extremely discontented with 
die ill success of her efforts to attract Major 
Sedley's attention, eagerly seized this oppor> 
tunity of venting her chagrin ; and, disdain> 
fully tossing her head, she exclaimed, that 
it would be fortunate if every person could see 
with her papa's eyes; but, however readily he 
might credit the assertion of two girls setting 
forth on so Quixotic an errand as that of in¬ 
quiring into the healtli of a poor cottager, and 
there accidentally meeting two officers, it would 
not, she feared, be quite so readily believed by 
the world in general; and she advised Anna 
to be more cautious of following such an 
example. 

** And do you, Fanny,” cried Sidney, 

discredit my assertions? Do you believe that 
I have endeavoured to impose on my uncle’s 
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kindness, and would wilfully lead Anna into 
error 

“ My opinions,” replied Fanny, con¬ 
temptuously, “ I may avow or not, as I please; 
but I fancy young men of fortune, more parti¬ 
cularly in the army, are not in general such 
fools as to admire people merely for a display 
of fine feelings; and you will find yourself 
mistaken, I imagine, in hoping to secure tlxeir 
attention by such means.” 

“ Wlio or what occupies the attention of 
gentlemen in the army,” cried Sidney, glowing 
with indignation, “ is to me a matter of per* 
feet indifference ; and if you can ascribe such 
motives for my actions, it would be superfluous 
to attempt any farther explanation of my 
conduct. ” 

“ It may not, however, be superfluous,” 
replied Fanny, firing with rage, to remind 
you that my situation in life entitles me to. 
more respect.” 

“ Though I may be again reminded,” cried 
Miss Walkins, haughtily, “ that Miss Mon¬ 
tague is your father's niece, yet 1 must declare 
there is a sometlxing I do not well understand 
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in addressing such conversation to you: your 
rank in life, it would strike me, entitles you to 
rather more deference.” 

Overpowered by a speech so plainly in¬ 
sinuating that she was to consider herself as 
an inferior, and as such should submit in si- 
lence to any language Fanny thought proper 
to address to her, Sidney could no longer com¬ 
mand her feelings, and burst into tears; 
when Fanny remarked, with a malicious smile, 
that no mode of heroics would be left unat¬ 
tempted to move compassion or win admi¬ 
ration. 

This sneer recalled Sidney to recollection, 
and, hastily rising, she was quitting the room ; 
when Mrs. Montage, whose good breeding, 
how ever obscured by a blind indulgence of her 
eldest daughter's malevolent passions, was 
shocked by tliis gross conversation, stopped 
her, and said, “ .1 am sorry, Sidney, to see you 
so much agitated—Fanny could not intend to 
wound your feelings by giving you a hint which 
more knowledge of the world w'ill convince 
you w’as not an unkind one; and I should be 
extremely concerned aj your feeling olfended 
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by any little hastiness which has passed be> 
’ttyeen you.*’ 

Sidney was too much agitated to reply, 
and, hearing an approaching step, she hastily 
opened the door. Major Sedley, who was 
going in, on perceiving she was in tears, 
uttered an exclamation of surprise and con* 
cem; but she glided quickly past him, and 
hastening to her room, she tliere gave' unre¬ 
strained vent to her emotions. 

The fond and indulgent tenderness, the 
anxious solicitude to spare her from even iho- 
inentary uneasiness, to which Sidney had from 
her earliest infancy been accustomed, had re¬ 
fined her feelings to even weak sensibility, 
and rendered her too tremblingly alive to 
any appearance of unkindness. From het* 
earliest residence at Belle Vue Miss Watkins 
had ever treated her with severity, and sought 
every opportunity of addressing her with acri¬ 
mony ; butconsideringitas the mere effusion of 
petulant ^nd habitual ill humour, this conduct 
bad made no lasting impression on her mind, 
nor at all prepared her for meeting such sar¬ 
castic sneers, and such contemptuous treatment. 
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She was well aware that Fanny did not like her, 
and had been latterly taught to fear that she 
viewed her with sentiments of jealousy and 
aversion; yet diat she would have so openly 
avowed those feelings, and ventured to treat 
her with such undisguised insult, she could 
not have supposed; and the shock so wholly 
overpowered her that she continued to weep 
bitterly till roused by Anna’s requesting per¬ 
mission to enter. 

This request, however unwilling to grant, 
Sidney could notrefuse; and, drying her tears, 
she opened the door. 

“ What can you be doing here in the dark?” 
cried Anna ; “ we are going to supper, and 
papa sent me to request that you would come 
down stairs.” 

I do not wish to go down,” replied Sid¬ 
ney, ** and I request you will make an apology 
for me to my uncle.” 

** Can it be possible, my dear Sidney,” said 
Anna affectionately, pressing her hand, “ that 
Fanny’s envious ill nature can have so deeply 
affected you ? Do not be so very foolish: if you 
knew her as well as I do, you would pay very 
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little attention to any thing she could utter; 
and, unless papa thinks you are ill, he will not 
be pleased at your refusing to come down.’* 

“ Oh Anna !’* cried Sidney with great emo¬ 
tion, “ how could you suppose me insensible 
to such cruel, to such I must say, insulting lan¬ 
guage, as was addressed to me this evening ? 1 
am very sensible of my uncle's kindness, and 
truly grateful to him, but nothing can reconcile 
me to submit in silence to such treatment.” 

Anna, naturally good-natured, and grateful 
to Sidney for the pains she had taken to pro¬ 
tect her from meeting any displeasure, took 
infinite pains to sooth her, pmnting in strong 
language how unworthy such conduct was of 
giving her serious pain, and forcibly represent¬ 
ing how little advantage could result from her 
taking any further notice of it. “ This house,*» 
continued she, papa neither would nor indeed 
could suffer you to leave; and, however dis¬ 
pleased with Fanny for the moment, he would 
soon forget it, and she would thm take re¬ 
doubled pains to torment you., Follow my ad¬ 
vice, and shew her you do not consider her 
conduct deserving a moment’s notice. But ever 
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since the evening that she terrihed you into 
behaving \vith reserve to Major Sedley, to 
gratify her ridiculous wish of attracting his 
admiration (which by-the-by, he seems very 
little disposed to afford her), she thinks by sneer- 
. ing at and tormenting you to accomplish all her 
plans’*. 

Sootlied by Anna’s kindness, and convinced 
of the truth of all she had urged, Sidney 
thouglit it better to trust implicitly to her ad¬ 
vice ; and, gratefully thanking her accompanied 
her to the supper room. 

They found the whole family seated at the 
table. Charles calling to Sidney, she took a 
seat beside him; when, perceiving she had been 
weeping, he asked her with great surprise, 
though in a lower voice, what had occurred to 
distress her. 

Fearful tliat Major Sedley, next whom he 
was sitting, might overhear him, she replied, 
“ Nothing of any consequence, and do not at 
present speak-on the subject.” 

‘‘ Anna has been tiling me,” cried he, dis¬ 
regarding her request, “ that Miss Watkins 
and Fanny have thought proper to speak to 
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you in a very strange style: surely you cannot 
. be so silly as to attend to any thing they could 

say.” 

They have not been very kind,” said Sid- 
ney sighing; “ but my dear Charles will you to 
oblige me, drop the subject ?” 

“ No,” cried he angrily, “ tliere is no per¬ 
son attending to either of us ; and I must in¬ 
sist on hearing what they said tiiat could have 
had such an effect on your spirits.” 

Hurt and ashamed at his determination to 
pursue inquiries that she could not answer, Sid¬ 
ney remained silent, and Charles said with 
some vehemence, ** I have heard enough from 
Anna to know they have accused you of /m- 
propriety in going to Boden’s cottage this even¬ 
ing ; it was an error which neither of them would 
have committed. 1 am sorry you did not ask 
me, and I would have gone with you ; but they 
sliall repent the having volunteered their 
services on an occasion in which they had 
not the slightest righfto interfere.” 

Stai'tled by his vehemence, Sidney inb'eated 
he would take no notice of the subject, and 
besought him at least to wave it for the present. 

F 5 • 
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Major Sedley overhearing every word that 
passed, as Charles was not very cautious of 
the tone in which he spoke, and finding him so 
obstinately deaf to her entreaties, hedetermined 
that in this instance he should gradfy her, 
by compelling him to enter into conversation 
with himself. Charles replied rather awk¬ 
wardly to his questions, and his continued per¬ 
severance convinced Sidney that to relieve her 
must be the motive that induced him to take 
so much pains to engross her cousin’s attention; 
an observation which equally pained and pleased 
her, from at once evincing his delicacy and feel¬ 
ing, and that he must indisputably have over- 
bep.rd her fruitless entreaties. 
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CHAP. VI. 


On going into the breakfast-room next morn¬ 
ing, Sidney found (Shades alone ; when recur¬ 
ring to the incident of tlie preceding evening, 
he vehemently insisted on hearing what Miss 
Watkins and Fanny had said. 

Alarmed by the anger he expressed, Sid¬ 
ney declined answering his questions, conscious 
that, when slic forbore making an appeal to her 
uncle, it would be improper to involve Charles 
in disputes on her account; and convinced that 
such a step would deservedly expose her to 
her aunt’s severest displeasure, and add tenfold 
bitterness to tlie dislike which Miss Watkins 
and Fanny already felt towards her. 

Provoked by her refusal to answer his in¬ 
quiries, Charles was still angrily insisting on her 
compliance when Anna joined them, and, on 
his re|x;atiing the same demand to her which he 
had so fruitlessly addressed to Sidney, without a 
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moment's hesitation she related all she recol* 
lected of the conversation. 

“ Very well,” cried Charles; “ they shAlI 
both hear my opinion on the subject.” 

If you wish to oblige me, Charles, said 
Sidney, “you will not persist in tliis resolu¬ 
tion : my Aunt would be justly displeased 
at. the idea that 1 had complained to you; 
and after all the kindness my uncle shewed 
on tlie occasion, he would feel offended 
with me for what he might consider^a very 
improper attempt to irritate you against 
your sister. I feel most grateful for your 
kindness; but, if you reflect a moment, you 
must be convinced that your taking any notice 
of what passed in your absence must subject 
me to scenes I should be very ill fitted to en¬ 
counter ; and my dread of this prevented my 
answering your inquiries.’* 

“ Perhaps you arc right,” said Charles, after 
a few moments consideration, “ and if you will 
only promise to resume your usual cheerful¬ 
ness, and treat such conduct with the contempt 
it deserves, I will comply witli your wishes ; 
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tliough I shall not fail to take some of Fanny’s 
-own little sly methods of retaliation.’* 

•Against tliis resolution Sidney was pre¬ 
vented from remonstrating by the entrance of 
the remainder of the family. 

An inspection of the yeomanry of the ad¬ 
jacent country had been appointed to take 
place on this day in the neighbourhood of the 
town of C—; and, as Mr. Montague was 
captain of a corps, his family determined to 
be present, with several others of the sur¬ 
rounding gentry. Major Sedley had invited 
tlie several pai ties to assemble at a marquee he 
had ordered to be pitched on tlie field where 
the inspection was to take place, to partake of 
some refreshments, and listen to the band he 
])roposed to station there ; and the whole 
family anticipated much amusement from the 
excursion. 

The conversation during breakfast turning 
on this subject, Fanny, w ho expected to de¬ 
rive more entertainment from accompanying 
Charles ii^ his cuiTicle than taking her usual 
scat in her mother’s barouche, declared her 
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wishes, adding, she would be ready whenever 
fie pleased. , ^ 

To her utter astonishment, Charles a*b- 
ruptly rejected her request, saying he had 
already invited Sidney to go with him; and 
that, even were that not the case, she was too 
precious a ciiargc to be intrusted to his dis-. 
cretion, and that of his giddy young horses : 
they were not, he said, accustomed to draw a 
person of such importance. 

Fanny, though incensed by a refusal which 
she had not expected, and by the words in 
wliich it was conveyed, was yet too anxious to 
gain her point to express her feelings; and, 
endeavouring to laugh at what she termed his 
nonsense, renewed her entreaties, saying, Sid¬ 
ney could accompany her mother, and would, 
she was certain, consent to oblige her. 

“ Perhaps she might,” cried Charles; ‘‘she 
is in general very ready to oblige; but what 
she docs can be a matter of no consequence, 
as 1 must positively decline the honour of 
your company.*’ ^ 

In vain Fanny reproached, remonstrated, 
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and entreated : CliarleSj determined to mortify 
lier, persisted in his refusal, and as Mrs. Mon¬ 
tage, fearful of trusting Fanny with his young 
horses amidst a scene so likely to prove dan¬ 
gerous, did not urge his compliance, and 
as no other motive than a wish to oblige her' 
could have induced his acquiescence, he soon 
left the room heartily weary of Fanny’s 
wrath and reproaches. 

As Mr. Montague had gone out previous 
to tlie commencement of this altercation, 
Fanny, hoed from all restraint, directed the 
' whole force of her indignation against Sidney, 
saying that a wish to gratify her had alone 
prompted her bi'olher's refusal to oblige her; 
an^, uiiclieckod by any feelings of propriety or 
decorum, in erms of unmeasured virulence 
accused her of instigating Charles to insult 
and ill-treat her. 

In vain Mrs. Montague tried to restrain her, 
as Sidney, shocked and overpow ered by her 
vehemence and invectives, did not even at- 
tenji>t to I'eply, but, hastily swallowing her tea, 
rose and retired to her room; when indignation 
yielding to sorrow at being exposed to such 
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treatment, her fortitude again gave way, and 
she continued to weep till Anna came to in¬ 
form her that Charles was waiting for her. 

Endeavouring to restrain her tears, Sidney 
replied she would not go. Against tliis reso¬ 
lution Anna was be^nning to remonstrate, 
when a summons from her mother obliged her 
to hasten away. 

Scarcely had she quitted the room when 
Charles, running hastily up stairs, called aloud 
to Sidney, who, trying to command her feelings, 
went forward to meet him. 

Anna has just told me,” cried he out of 
breath, with haste and eagerness, ** tliat you 
will not come with me, because Fanny thought 
proper to vent her indignation on you after I 
left the room. Such folly I could not have ex¬ 
pected, and such 1 will not allow you to prac¬ 
tise. She treats you in this manner because 
she sees it makes you unhappy, and you are 
wisely determined to gratify her.” 

In vain Sidney entreated he would not ask 
her to accompany him, urging that' she could 
now receive no pleasuie from the excursion. 
Scarcely giving her time to speak, be vehe- 
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luently insisted on her compliance if for no 
other reason than to mortify Fanny, against 
whom he denounced severe vengeance. 

Finding it vain to oppose him, and terrified 
by his threats against Fanny, Sidney consented 
to accompany him, on condition that he would 
take no notice of the affair to her; and this he 
promised, unwilling further to offend his 
mother. 

In consequence of the delay occasioned by 
this incident, they did not reach the held 
appointed for the inspection till it was nearly 
over, and as the place was so much crowded 
that Charles could get no situation to please 
him, he drove round the adjoining grounds 
till his mother arrived, when they pro¬ 
ceeded to the marquee, which was pitched on 
an eminence commanding a fine view of the 
surrounding country. 

Here they found a large party assembled, 
and, being joined by the^officers and gentlemen 
attending the inspection, sat down to partake 
of various teifeshments; the band, who were 
stationed at a little distance, performing 
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several fine pieces of music in a very masterly 
style. 

Mrs. Enesy, next whom Sidney was sitting, 
as reluctance to be near Fanny had prevented 
her firom joining Mrs. Montane, perceiving 
how much she was out of spirits, treated her 
with even more than usual attention, mingled 
with such sweetness of manners that she was 
impressed with a lively feeling of affection and 
gratitude for her kindness. 

Some of the party, proposing to walk, pro 
ceeded in front of the marquee; and Mrs. 
£nesy quickly advancing to take care of 
her little daughter, whom she had brought 
with her, Sidney was separated from her by the 
crowd. She was then going to take Anna’s 
arm, when, perceiving Fanny leaning on her, 
the gave up her design, and proceeded alone 
to a large rock at some distance, which hung 
over the water, and presented a line view of the 
landscape beneatli. 

She bad not been standing here more than 
a moment when th6 band commenced play¬ 
ing a favourite tune of her father’s, and which 
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she had herself played for him a few days pre* 
viops to his death. The contrast of her situa¬ 
tion now, and when under his fond and in¬ 
dulgent protection, so forcibly struck her, and 
so painfully awakened his remembrance, that, 
unable to repress the emotions this recollection 
produced, she walked hastily forward, anxious 
to escape all observation, and dreading to sub 
jeet herself to tlie remarks, which her agitadem 
must excite. 

She had Just reached a small grove, where 
she determined to conceal herself till she cduld 
recover her composure, when she suddenly 
encountered Major Scdley, who had turned 
from speaking to a servant. 

On seeing her he advanced to address her, 
when observing her colour violently, and has¬ 
tily wipe away her tears, he hesitated for an' 
instant, and then said, in a tone of great soft¬ 
ness, “ Forgive this intrusion ; it was wholly 
unintended; and do not think me impertinent 
if I venture to ask whether I shall call young 
Montague ? Is there any way in which I can 
render you the slightest service ?’* 

“ No, no,” cried Sidney, greatly con- 
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{used; “Idonot wish to see any person; 1 
have only been foolishly affected by hearing a 
tune that has recalled many painful recollec¬ 
tions.” 

At that moment Charles, having missed 
Sidney, came forward in search of her, when, 
observing her agitation, he angrily exclaimed, 
“ Since I find my arguments and advice so 
unavailing, Sidney, upon my soul 1 will apply 
to my father.” 

“ I will follow your advice,” cried Sidney 
in extreme confusion; “ I have been very 
silly in suffering my spirits to be affected by a 
too well remembered tune ; but do not, I en. 
treat, take any further notice of my folly.” 

Charles, without making any reply, drew 
her arm within his, and Major Sedley calling 
to the band, desired them to play the lively 
and popular air of “ Patrick’s Day in the 
Morning.” 

Mr. Dawson, who, from his first introduc¬ 
tion to Sidney, had paid her a degree of atten¬ 
tion he never deemed any other woman 
worthy of receiving, soon joining them, very 
unceremoniously asked Sidney where she had 
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been, for tliat he had been vainly endeavouring 
to iind her. 

“ As she knows you are fond of hunting/* 
cried Charles, “ she wished to indulge you 
with a chase.’* 

“ That is not the way to indulge me where 
Miss Montague is concemetl,” replied he : “ I 
am fond of hunting a fox ; but the woman I 
admire, 1 should like to have always seated at 
my side.” 

“ Your confidence in your o^vn powers of 
entertainment is n<<t Uiding, 1 think,” said 
Charles, laughing; “ would you, Sidney, be ' 
content to grant Mr. Dawson such an in¬ 
dulgence 

“ 1 fear not,” said Sidney ; “ nor have I so 
much vanity as to think Mr. Dawson would be 
much gratihed if I did.” 

“Upon my soul you are much mistaken,” 
replied Mr. Dawson ; “ I always feel perfectly 
happy when 1 have the, honour of your no¬ 
tice.” 

“ Bravo! bravo, Dawson!”exclaimed Charles 
—“ faith 1 think you bid fair to become a man 
of gallantry,” 
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** If Miss Montague would only undertake 
the task of instructing him,” said Major Sedley, 
smiling. 

“ I have no great confidence in my own 
powers,” said Sidney; “ and 1 would advise 
Mr. Dawson to select some other precep¬ 
tress.” 

** 1 have no need of being taught what I am 
to admire,” said Mr. Dawson, angrily; ** and 
as to any thing else, “ I suppose 1 have learned 
all 1 ought to know by this time,—I am 
rather old now to go to school.” 

-Charles, to whom Mr. Dawsons efforts at 
gallantry were a never-failing sut^ect of diver¬ 
sion, continued to tease him without mercy ; 
and Sidney, growing weary of his angry re¬ 
monstrances to Charles, interspersed with al¬ 
ternate compliments and reproaches to herself 
for her indifference, took the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of leaving them, and joining Mrs. Enesy.' 

In the course of their conversation Mrs. 
Enesy asked if she would oblige her by 
sometimes coming to see her of a morning. 
“ My little” girls, continued she, “ occupy so 
much of my time, that I am a very bad visitor; 
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but^ aa you have not such an excuse to plead, will 
you wave ceremony, and occasionally come 
and spend the morning with me ?” 

To this request Sidney gave a ready and 
cordial assent; and Mrs. Enesy, much gra> 
tihed by her compliance, thanked her in very 
flattering terms, assuring her that she felt an 
anxious desire to cultivate her acquaintance 
from the pleasure her society afforded her. 

With Mrs. Enesy Sidney remained till 
Charles came to inform her that Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague was gone, when, affectionately taking 
leave, she accompanied him to his cur¬ 
ricle. 

As Mr. Montague, Charles, and a large 
party of gentlemen, were to dine that day 
at C —— witii Major Sedley and the other 
oflicers of the <lragoons quartered there, he 
proposed that the latter should ride with him, 
and that, on his leaving Sidney at Bdie Vue, 
he would return with them. 

Major Sedley, Captain Elmore, and Mr. 
French, assented; but the other gentlemen, 
pleading prior engEigements, wished him a good 
morning, and rode off. ^ 
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TlMy had not proceeded ^ on their return 
to Belle Vue, when Charles, looking at Mr. 
French’s horse, exclaimed, “ That is a very 
fine hprse of your’s, French; have you had 
him long?” 

“ My father gave liim to me last week/* 
replied he ; ** and he is one of the finest 
creatures I ever saw.*’ 

Does he leap well ?” 

My eldest brother, who hunted him all 
last season, says he does remarkably well; but 
I have not tried him yet.” 

Charles, desiring him to look at a horse hjs 
servant was riding, said, that though ver^ 
young, and not yet thoroughly trained, he 
would venture to try him against his.” ** 

Mr. French declared he did not think 
him a match for his own ; but Charles, 
convinced that he was, hastily threw the 
reins to Sidney, and, leaping out of the cur¬ 
ricle, said he would pcovc it that moment. 

“ With all my heart,” cried Ms. French ; 
“ let us go into one of these fields, and cither 
Sedley or Elmore can be the judge.” 

Major Sedley, much surprised by Mon- 
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tague’s giddy volatility, assisted Sidney to rein 
in the horses; and Charles, returning to the side 
of the curricle, said, “ I pardon fm* my 
hasty exit, Sidney; 1 forgot you were not so 
well versed in the art of driving as myself, but 
Kennedy will take care of you till my return,” 
Then addressing Major Sedley, he asked him 
if he would come and decide whether his horse 
or French’s leaped best. The M^or declined 
his invitation, saying he would remain with 
Miss Montague till their return. 

C harles then moun ting the horse that Kennedy 
bad been riding, leaped into an adjacent held, 
followed by Captain Elmore and Mr. French. 
They proceeded to a large ditch, over which 
they agreed to leap their horses, to decide 
tlieir diflerence of opinion. Mr. French 
leaped tirst, and cleared the ditch. Charles 
instantly followed, but the opposite bank 
giving way, his horse fell back, tlirowing his 
rider under him into the mud and ivat^ 
beneath. 

Terrified *0n seeing him' faU, Sidney desired 
Kennedy to hasten to his master’s assistance. 
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** Noi no,” cried Major Sediey ; ** stay 
where you are, and 1 will go myself.” « 

He galloped forward to the spot, but, be¬ 
fore he could reach it, Sidney was somewhat 
relieved by observing Captain Elmore and Mr. 
French drag Charles from under his horse, 
and assist him to rise, though the distance was 
toO'great to allow her to judge whether he had 
received any injury. 

“ I don’t believe, ma’am,” cried Kennedy, 
who had been eagerly watching them, that 
my master is hurt: I don’t think if he was he 
could walk so well.” 

“ I earnestly hope not,” said Sidney, “ but 
1 wish you would go and inquire.” 

** If you are not afraid to hold the horses, 
I will, ma’am, and be back in a moment.” 

Sidney replying she was not afraid, the man 
ran off. 

On observing the servant quit Sidney, M^or 
Sediey left Charles to the care of his com¬ 
panions, and galloped back to the curricle. 

I 

Sidney anxiously inquired if Charles bad re¬ 
ceived akiy injury. 
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tie has not lassure you,” rej^ed he; but 
why did you allow the servant to leave 
you ?” 

** He was anxious to assist his master/' said 
Sidney, ** and I was very uneasy about Charles; 
1 hope he will now return home.” 

“ I asked him to do so ; but he refused, as 
he asserts that French’s horse broke down the 
ground before he leaped, and he will not ^ve 
up the contest without unodier trial/’ 

** I wish you had urged him to return : my 
aunt would be very unhappy if she knew this* 
and indeed I feel very uneasy.” 

** I did press him to return with me, I assure 
you; but he would not listen to me, as he was 
eagerly contending with French that he had 
not won fairly ; and French, who is just as 
giddy as he is, was equally obstinate; and when 
I observed the servant leave you, I was so 
apprehensive of your being unable to* manage 
these young horses, that I left them to setUe 
the matter as they thought proper.” 

Sidney made no reply” but kept her eyes 
fixed on Charles, who, after making his set* 
vaut nib down his horse that was covered uddi 
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tnud, and perform the same office for himself, 
he again mounted, and running at the ditch, 
got clear over, and was instantly followed by 
Mr. French, when they all rode up to the 
curricle together. 

On looking at Charles, Sidney observed 
that his face was greatly tom by a brier, and 
she asked him \\ ith much earnestness if he vi as 
otlierwise hurt. 

“ Not I,” cried he, abruptly; then, address¬ 
ing Major Sedlcy, added, “ do you think 
French’s horse beat mine fairly ?” 

** I cannot say,” replied he, smiling; “ I was 
at too great a distance to judge.” 

“ Most undoubtedly he did,” cried Mr. 
French, angrily ; “ I cleared the ditch the 
first time when you fell in, and leaped conside¬ 
rably furtlier the second time; how then can 
you dispute my having fairly conquered ?*' 

“ I certainly Uiink French’s horse won,” 
aaid Captain Elmore.” 

“ If French's horse had hot broken down 
the ground,” exclaimed Charles, “ ininc would 
not have-ffillen, and it was that alone which 
dispirited him. 
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“ t wiil try it again,” said Mr. French; “ but, 
if you are foiled the third time, you will have 
nothing to plead.” 

“ I earnestly entreat that you will give up 
the point, Charles,” said Sidney: ** you are 
quite wet; pray come into the curricle, and 
return home.” 

“ My being wet,” cried he, ** does not si^ify, 
but into the curricle I cannot go: will you, Sed- 
Icy, be so good as to take my place ?” 

Apprehensive of Charles’ catching cold, 
Sidney urged the necessity of his immediate 
return to Belle Vue; but, too much mortified 
at his defeat to pay any attention to her en¬ 
treaties, he continued to assert, with great 
vciiemence, that he liad not been fairly con¬ 
quered ; while Mr. French with equal warmth 
contended that he had. Captain Elmore 
could not forbear laughing at them both, though 
he endeavoured to moderate their eagerness; 
but neither would attend to him, and Sidney 
grew seriously alarmed on observing, that though 
Mr. French tried to restrain himself, he was 
highly offended by Charles's violence and im¬ 
petuosity. 

G 3 
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Major -Sedley, who had hitherto forborne 
aay interference, from not considering him^lf 
an adequate judge of the merits of the cause, 
on p«ceiving Sidney’s uneasiness, and the. 
mutual inclination both gentlemen manifested 
to quarrel, called out, “ How can you, French^ 
persist in disputing a point which it is so impos¬ 
sible to proveto die satisfaction of either ? Since 
you and Montague are equally convinced of the 
justice of your own opinion, would it not be bet¬ 
ter to appoint some other day for deciding the 
contest, by again and fairly opposing the 
horses against each other ?” 

** 1 have no wish to dispute,” cried 
Mr. French, angrily ,* “ but I have taken no 
unfair advantage of Mr. M<mtague, though he 
asserts that I have>” 

“ 1 did not say that you bad taken any other 
advantage than the ground gave you. Sir,'’ 
cried Charles, vehemently; “ and—” 

“ If you will agree to ray proposal,” inter¬ 
rupted Major Sedley; you can guard against 
a similar accident in .future.” 

I agree to it most readily," replied Charles, 
“ and will venture any bet you please,” con- 
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yQurhQr^will npt, beat mim. Qp eyeit grflyn4.'’ 

I am 90 well convinced of thp coptr^y/’ 
said Mr. French, haughtily, “ th^t, \ 
leave it to you to name the sfim.** 

This can be all settled at, another time*** 
said M^or Sedley; ** and Miss Montague 
must be heartily wpaty of a subject so uiuo> 
teresting to her.*' 

Charles and Mr* French mutually agieeioft 
to Mhjor Sedley's proposal, and consenting to 
defer the final adjustment of the pr^iminaiica 
till the evening, Charles asked the M^oi: apd 
Captain Flmme to be the umpires on the 
occasion. 

** I must declare said Capt^ Elmore, 
with a laugh, “ as you have not been satis¬ 
fied with the justice of my verdict to-day.” 

“ 1 did not question the justice of;your de¬ 
cision,” cried Charles, confounded by this re¬ 
mark ; ** I only pointed out the capses that 
certainly occasioned my foilure. 

** Perhaps you may,, suspect,” said Mr. 
French, “ that Sedley and Elmore ipi^t feel 
inclined to shew me unjust partiality. 1 would, 
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dierefore, prefer your choosing Mr. Da^^n, 
Mr. Radcliffe, or any of your own friends^ to 
be one of the umpires.*’ 

Charles, excessively piqued, replied with 
great warmth, ** could I entertain such a sus¬ 
picion, I would not have made such a request ; 
and Captain Elmore will, I am convinced^ 
readily acquit me of such injustice.” 

** Mydear Mr. Montague,” exclaimed Major 
Sedley, “ Elmore nor I could ever seriously 
harbour such a thought; and 1 will with plea¬ 
sure be one of the umpires, since you wish it.” 

Charles thanked him, and, anxious to con¬ 
vince Captain Elmore how much Mr. French 
wronged him, he so vehemently urged him to be 
the other umpire, declaring that he would con¬ 
sider a refusal as proceeding from resentment 
at an offence he had not, even in thought, in- 
tended him, that Captain Elmore at length 
said, he would accept the office with which 
he was so anxious to invest Mm. 

Charles, pleased at Ms compliance, eagerly 
declared how much he felt obliged to him; 
and then, riding up to the side of tlie 
curricle, said to Major Sedley, 1 will hurry on 
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to Belle Vue, to change my dress, without 
letting my mother see me, as she would be a 
liltle electrified by my present appearance; 
and do not, I request you, Sidney, mention 
what has occurred, as she would torment me 
confoundedly if she knew any thing of the 
matter.” 

“ And will not the state of your face,” said 
Sidney, ** proclaim that some accident has 
occurred, even independently of the time that 
we have been detained on the road ?” 

“ As to the scratch on my face,” cried he» 
** I will account for it in some other way, my 
mother is so timid, I hate to have her 
alarmed.” 

“ Well, well,” said Sidney, “ I will be pru¬ 
dent, or at least I will be silent.” 

This satisfied Charles, who galloped off 
followed by his servant. 

The recollection of Miss Watkins’ and 
Fanny’s probable animadversions, on peeing her 
return unaccompanied*by Charles, nowforcibly 
struck Sidney, and, in des|Hte of her utmost 
efforts to disguise her feelings, her uneasiness 
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becaane so obvious to Major Sedley, he 
expressed a i^r that she felt indisposed. 

** I am quite well, X thank you/* said $td> 
•ney, colouring at the idea of what he would 
think, could he know what was passing in her 
mind ; then, after a moment*s pause, added, 
** I fear my aunt will be surprised and fdarmed 
at my returning without Charles; and, after his 
express prohibition of mentioning what has 
passed, I am greatly perplexed what to say.” 

“ Will you think me very officious,” cried 
Major Sedley, “ if I venture to give you my 
opinion ? Your own candour,” added he, 
smiling, “ has irresistibly tempted me to 
follow the example,” 

** After such a declaration,” said she, half 
laughing; “ I should have no right vto feel 
displeasure.” 

4 

Since you allow me a privilege,” cried he, 
with great animation, ** which I could not, with¬ 
out your permission, v^ture to use, I will take 
advantage of it to say, that if in this instance 
you allow Montague to act for hipiself, and 
tell whatever tale be pleases, it will perhaps 
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be best ; ^ little further delay cannot now 
of wy consequence, and, if you pernit me ^ 
drive slowly, it will give him time to settle the 
matter with Mrs. Montague belbrc yoqf re¬ 
turn,- and thus save you from any interference 

I 

that you might hnd disagreeable. Pardon me if 
1 have spoken my sentiments with too much 
freedom, and rest assured 1 have not done 9P 
from any motive, that, could you read my 
heart, you would disapprove.” 

“ You are very good,” said Sidney, cm- 
baiTassed by the earnestness of his manner; 
** and 1 feel much obli^d by the kindness of* 
your advice, which will relieve me frQn^ a 
situation I should find disagreeable.” 

As Major Sedley now drove very slowly, 
they did not reach Belle Vue for some tiny* 
after Charles, and, on their arrival, found him 
standing at the hall-^loor, speaking to Mrs. 
Montague. 

On seeing them appear he quitted her; and, 
running up to the curricle before Sidney had 
time to alight, jump^ in, saying,I lutye 
just been telling my modier that 1 /scratched 
my face with a brier that himg aerpas the 

o 6 
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read, and accounted for our delay by saying I 
was detained by French; so you will be asked 
no questions, and are secure from all die 
pains and penalties of falsehood—and now 
good-by.” 

On going into the drawing-room, where she 
found the rest of the family assembled, Sid¬ 
ney observed Fanny standing at a window, who 
lemarked, with a sneer, that she supposed 
the party whom she had just quitted were 
infinitely more agreeable to her than those 
with whom she had left the house, or she 
would not have staid so long alone with 
them. 

“ My staying with them/’ said Sidney, 
coldly, “ depended on Charles’s inclination, 
not on my own ; and he alone is responsible 
for it.” 

“ Charles,” cried Fanny, with great asjSerity 
** is not quite so clever as he fancies him¬ 
self, or he would not be so easily duped ; 
but let him take care of himself; I have no 
great right to feel much concern abqut him.” 

“ Young men at' his time of life/* said 
‘Miss Watkins, “ are not in general very ca- 



pable of taking care of themselves, but those 
who are should interfere to direct them.” 

* Unable to guess at the meaning of such 
indistinct insinuations, Sidney was begin* 
ning to demand their purport, when Mrs. 
Montague, hastily stopping her, said, in a 
tone of forced politeness, ** Pardon me, Sidney, 
for interrupting you; and suffer me to request 
that you will have the goodness to wave any 
farther discussion of a subject extremely disa* 
greeable to me: I am very sorry that any 
trifling dispute between Fanny and her brother 
should have given you such uneasiness, as in this 
house I should wish you to receive the atten¬ 
tion so indispensably your due.” 

Offended by a degree of coolness and for¬ 
mality with which Mrs. Montague had never 
before addressed her, Sidney replied by sim¬ 
ply expressing her readiness to wave any sub¬ 
ject disagreeable to her; and then politely, 
though rather coldly, thanking her for this 
attention to her feelings, left the room. ' 

The qiore Sidney reflected, the less could 
she understand thetendracy of Miss Watkins’s 
and Fanny’s allusions ; as the wish to engage 
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Major Sedley's attention, of which they had 
before so openly accused her, could ^ve her 
no clue to unravel how or in what way 
Charles could be duped by her, for that such 
was her intention they had not hesitated to 
imply. 

Anxious to discover if Anna better under- 
stood the meaning of what equally surprised 
and offended her, she accompanied her to her 
room, on their retiring for the night, and asked 
her to unfold all she knew on the subject. 

** You will undertake a very useless, and 
not a very pleasing task, 1 assure you,” cried 
Anna, ** in endeavouring to discover the mean¬ 
ing of ill-natured allusions, which they think 
proper to disguise: they are not in general so 
considerate: but since you are so anxious to know 
what they could mean, I will tell you what 1 
suppose to have been their general drift ;^that 
your partiality for M^or Sedley iixluces you 
to go more out with Charles, for the purpose 
of enjoying the society of his friend.’* 

“ I think Major Sedley a very fine young 
man,” said Sidney** but 1 feel no sort of 
partiality for him; and J cannot ^press my 
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wonder at Fanny’fi condescending to such 
hints. To censure, gives Miss Watkins 
pleasure; and therefore I am not surprised 
at the eagerness ^e manifests to-attach blatne 
which she cannot think des^ed.*^ 

** Nor 1 either/*said Anna, archly; “and' 
feel as little wonder at Fanny^s endeavouring to 
terrify you into acting any part she thinks most 
conducive to her own purposes, when she 6nds 
you fool enough (pardon the expression) to 
attach any importance to her conduct of 
her words.’* 

“ How,” cried Sidney, “ can I be insen* 
sible to insmuations so wounding to my 
feelings, and to wiiich 1 have been so little 
accustomed ?” 

“ And how,” replied Anna, “ can you Jay 
yourself at the mercy of one so every way 
your inferior, or think that your treating Majw 
Sedley with a degree of reserve aliuc^t bor¬ 
dering on rudeness will induce him to admire 
one that, with ail hi^ politeness, I evidently 
perceive .he does not like, but takes pains, as 
far as he can, to avoid ? And how can you pro¬ 
voke Charles by refusing to accede to fab 
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wisheS) merely to gratify Fanny, who sg little 
deserves your attention 

** 1 did not expect sp serious a lecture from 
you, Anna,” said Sidney, smiling. 

“ You must however allow that you deserved 
it, in suffering your pique to Fanny to induce 
you to desert me during the day, and leave me 
alone with her whom of all companions 1 dis¬ 
like the most.” 

Sidney, replying that she would not a^in suffer 
her feelings to betray her into similar inatten¬ 
tion, wished Anna good night, and retired to 
her room, resolved to profit by the advice 
she had received ; and not to allow her conduct 
in future to be guided by the whims and ca¬ 
prices of one so determined as Fanny appeared 
tO'be to view her with jealousy and dislike ; 
and so ready, on every occasion, topour>forth 
accusation, and throw out the most prejudiced 
and injurious surmises ; nevertheless she re¬ 
solved to be guarded, and, to the best of her 
judgment, to act with jN-opriety. She could 
not forbear bitterly regretting the necessity 

If 

she was^ under of continuing to reside at 
Belle Vue, when conscious she was an un~ 



welc<9me guest to Miss Watkins and Fanny, 
an^, she now feared, to her aunt also. The 
incidents of this day determined her cau¬ 
tiously to restrain her too quick feelings, 
and guard against betraying emotion that 
must render her an object of curiosity, if 
not of criticism, As, however grateiul she 
felt for the frank kindness Major Sedley had 
shewn her, his advice convinced her that 

he had penetrated into her feelings; and 

* 

though the discovery had merely influenced 
him to behave with a warmth and interest 
pity for her situation had excited, she was 
sensible of the improprie^ of betraying un. 
easiness for which she could not account 
without taxing her uncle’s family with un¬ 
kindness Eind injustice, and thus laying herself 
open to the animadversions of those who 
might possess very little of his ddicacy or 
consideration. 
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CHAP. VII. 

After strictly enjoiivng Sidney to silence 
respecting his intentions, Charles next morn¬ 
ing set out to meet Mr. French and the other 
gentlemen, to decide their contest of the pre¬ 
ceding day. Sidney, though determined not 
to disoblige him, and averse to any sort of 
interference, felt very uneasy during his ab¬ 
sence, horn the dread of a quarrel between 
him and Mr. French, In which both seemed 
equally ready to engage, as no motive had ap¬ 
peared to. withhold Mr. French from expressing 
the anger he had felt on the day preceding 
except the restraint her presence had imposed ; 
and, however desirous Major Sedley and Cap- 
4ain Fimore might be to prevent such an oc¬ 
currence taking place, the vehemence and 
violence of both might render their interference 
ineffectual. 

« ( 

She was sitting alone in the drawing-room 
when Charles returned to dinner. The moment 



he entered, she asked him who had been vic^ 
torious. « 

“ French was/’ replied he carelessly, though 
evidently vexed. “ Sedley told me I had no 
chance of success, and advised me not to op¬ 
pose such a young creature a^nst a horse so 
thoroughly trained; and, to do French justice, 
he instantly offered to withdraw the bet ; but, 
as 1 thought that would have been shabby, 1 
refused bis offer. He had not, however, much 
reason to triumpbi as Sedley tried a horse of 
his against him, and beat him hollow, though 
French offered to lay any bet be was no match 
for his; and, had Sedley taken him up, he would 
have fared as t^ly as 1 did myself.’^ 

** I am very sorry,” said Sidney, “ that you 
were defeated ; bu^ as you must now be con- 
vinced that you had no chance of succe^, you are 
not, I hope, displeased, or much disappointed.” 

“ No, no,” cried he laughing, “ 1 |un not so 
silly: I am very much obliged to you for keep¬ 
ing my counsel so well; for, though I cannot 
bear to make so ill a return to my mother’s af> 
fection, as unnecessarily to alarm her, her 
groundless terrors frec^uently torment me. By 
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keeping tier in ignorance of my proceedii^, 1 
.at once gratify her. and myself; as 1 could Qot 
endure to be the inactive milksop her timidity 
would induce her to wish I should be.” 

Satisfied that he neither felt nor had expressed 
any resentment towards Mr. French, Sidney 
changed the subject. 

The kindness and attention with which Mrs. 
Montague had hitherto treated Sidney grafiu> 
ally changed to cokJ and ceremonious polite¬ 
ness ; and though scrupulously treated with the 
respect due to Mr. Montague's niece, and un¬ 
able to complain of aught except Fanny s 
sneers and Miss Watkins* malevolent ill nature, 
she yet felt herself an unwelcome guest to 
Mrs. Montague, who evidently, though silently, 
espoused her eldest daughter’s unfounded re¬ 
sentment. ^ 

Her feelings on observing this change were 
bitter beyond expression, and for some time 
she resigned herself a prey to poignant chagrin. 
Soothed by her uncle’s unabating kindness, 
by Charles’s increasing aifecUon, and unre¬ 
mitting attention to render her happy; and 
terrified at tiie idea of *occasioning dissensions, 
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in'which Charles seemed well inclined to en¬ 
gage, from observing the conduct of his sister 
find aunt, and the effect it had on her spirits; 
she determined vigorously to stru^le against 
too keen susceptibility, nor make so ill a return 
to her uncle's kindness and affection, as to raise 
discord in his family; of all things the most 
professedly odious to him. Pride also caihe 
to her assistance, and forcibly represented in 
ho^v degrading a light she must appear if 
considered as a consciously uhwelcome in¬ 
truder in her uncle’s fannly ; she determined 
therefore to adopt Mrs. Montague’s own mode 
of conduct, to veil her feelings from the world, 
under the mask of politeness, and strictly to ob¬ 
serve the respect due to her, equally as her aunt, 
and the woman under whose protection she 
publicly resided. 

Major Sedley and CaptainEImore, h&ving,bc- 
come so domesticated at Belle Vue as frequently 
to spend Avhole ilays fherc, Sidney found it 
impossible^^wholly to disguise her feelings from 
their observation, and felf at once flattered and 
gratified by tlic conduct of botli, as, without 
seeming to notice the unpleasantness of her 
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situation, they frequently relieved it by "frank 
and friendly kindness of manner, and a watch¬ 
ful caution to obviate and blunt the ed^ of 
sneers which their presence did not entirely 
restrain. 

In compliance with the pressing invitation 
Mrs. Enesy had given her, Sidney frequently 
drove over with Charles to Mount Enesy, 
and spent the morning there, while he pur¬ 
sued his own amusements. .This intimacy 
rapidly increased the mutual partiality they 
had, fr-om their first introduction, felt for each 
other, and Sidney, with grateful pleasure, often 
complied with Mrs. Enesy’s entreaties of 
spending the whole day with her. Here 
she seldom met much company, as Mrs. Enesy, 
dedicating her whole attention to the eduction 
of her daughters, lived very retired : but she 
passed her time entirely to her satisfaction, 
never feeling at a loss for amusement when 
surrounded by Mrs. Enesy’s gay and prattling 
children, who took infinite delight in making 
her the companion of their frolics ;* and happy 
in the unreserved communication of her sen¬ 
timents to one so capable of appreciating her 
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feelin*g8, and directing her judgment, as Mrs. 
£nesy. Here, also, she frequoitly met Major 
Sedley, who appeared much happier in these 
social family parties than in the gayer scenes 
of Belle Vue ; Captain Elmore, who preferred 
the latter, was by no means so constant a 
visitor at Mount Enesy. • 

Some weeks had tlms elapsed when the 
Montague family receiveil an invitation to a 
dinner-party at Mre. Hervoy’s; and thither, 
on the day appointed, they all proceeded, ac¬ 
companied by Sidney. They found a very 
numerous party assembled; and, as a side- 
table had been laid, Miss Flowerdale invited 
Sidney and Anna to that, as she presided 

I 

there. 

Ml*. Elverton, who had long professed him¬ 
self an admirer of Miss Flowerdale’s, and 
whose attentions were received with great com¬ 
placency, begged permission to take the head 
of the table, to which sl^e assented, and, placing 
herself beside him, made room fen* Sidney and 
Anna next* herself. 

Charles, who expected to derive more enter¬ 
tainment from this party than from the odier, 
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also joined them, and was followed by 'Cap. 
tun Elmore and Mr. French, who were curious 
to observe tlie progress Mr. Elverton was 
making in his advances to Miss Flowerdale's 
heart. 

The side of the table at which Sidney was 
placed being much crowded, the two young 
men went round to the opposite one; but 
Charles, who, as seldom as he could, yielded 
his inclination to any opposing obstacles, and 
was anxious to get near Miss Flovi'erdald, 
begged of Sidney to make room for him beside 
her. 

With tliis request Sidney would have found 
it impossible to comply, had not Anna, wiio 
studied his every whim, yielded up her s«it, 
saying she w'ould go round to the other side. 

Tliis arrangement placed Sidney n^t a 
young man she had never before seen, and who, 
on discovering the meaning of the bustle this 
movehad occasioned, civilly, though aukwardly, 
offered his seat to Charles. 

$ 

“ I am much obliged to you^ sir,” said 
Charles ; “ but my sister is perfectly satisfied 
with her exchange, arid I with my j>lace.” 
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. “ If your cleverness equals your effrontery, 
Montague,’^ exclsumed Miss Dalton, from the 
other side of the table, “ you stand, or rather 
sit, in a good place to secure a prize. Come 
now, let us see whether impudence in a brown 
coat will prove a match for gallantry and a red 
one.” 

Whatever confidence I may feel inclined 
to place in my own abilities,” replied Charles,* 
“ I cannot hope to rival the all-powerful 
influence of a red coat over the heart of a 
fair lady." 

Fair or brown,” retained Miss Dalton, 
contemptuously, “ tlieir devotion to a red coat 
is pretty general, though, for my own part, I 
think it merely serves to render the folly of the 
wearers more conspicuous.” 

Captain Elmore and Mr. French felt too 
much contempt for Miss Dalton to experience 
any resentment at this speech; and, gaily 
bowing, they thanked *her for the flattering 
opinion ^he had expressed of their pro* 
fession. * * 

My opinion,” cried the undaunted Miss 
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Dalton, glancing iier eyes towards Mr. El- 
verton, “ is that a coxcomb is a coxcomb, whe¬ 
ther in a red or a brown coat. I judge of a man 
by his conva'sation and his actions, and not by 
the colour of his clothes; therefore wliat coats 
you had on never once occurred to me, though 
I cannot say I have been always so inat¬ 
tentive.” 

“ I wonder, Mr. Montague,” exclaimed 
Miss Flowerdale peevishly, “ how you can 
laugh at what Miss Dalton says; I think she 
is one of the most disagreeable people 1 have 
ever known.” 

“ She is certainly a lady, comme-il n'y-a 
peut' said Mr. Elverton; “ and such as I 
should not think many people would feel in¬ 
clined to admire.” ^ 

“ Not quite so many as admire Miss 
Flowerdale,” said Charles ; “ but monsters of 
either art or nature generally excite our atten¬ 
tion.” 

“Very good; very good indeed,” cried Mr. 
Elverton; “ really, Mr. Montage, you have a 
happy knack at repartee.” 



Charles now amused himself by paying ex- 
tihvagant compliments to Miss Flowerdale, to 
excite Elverton’s jealousy, and induce him to 
pay her more than his wonted attention, in 
order to maintain the place he had already 
gained in her good opinion ; in which he so 
happily succeeded, as to render them objects 
of universal ridicule; provoking a succession 
of sarcasms from Miss Dalton, that produced 
no less taunting repartees from Mr. Elverton, 
to the great cntertmnment of those who took 
pleasure in such scenes. 

On the second course being laid on the table, 
a dish of wild fowl was placed before Mr. 
Lennon, the gentleman sitting next Sidney, 
and, on her asking him to help her, he 
broke the invariable silence he had hitherto 
maintained, by remarking how fond he was of 
shooting; adding, “ Pray, ma*am, what amuse¬ 
ment do you like best 

** I scarcely know, sir,^* said Sidney, smiling 
at the matter and the manner of this speech; 
“ of all active amusements 1 rather prefer 
dancing.’* 

H ^ 
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** Dancing is very pleasant indeed, ma'am, 
especially when one dances with a pretty part< 
ner: now, ma’am, with you I never should 
,feel tired.” 

Charles, who had always an ear and an eye 
on the watch for all that could contribute to 
his amusement concluding from this specimen 
of Mr. Lennon’s conversation that he could 
not have found a fitter subject for his ridicule, 
asked Miss Flowerdaie if he was not son to tlie 
man who had made an immense fortune in the 
lottery. 

** Yes,” replied she ; “ and as he has been 
in some way, 1 do not know how, useful to iny 
aunt, she thought it incumbent on her to ask 
him here to>day, though I much wonder what 
brought him to this table. 

” The pleasure of being near yo^, un¬ 
doubtedly,” cried Charles: “ are you not 
aware that, like all other bright luminaries, 
you equally attract the admiration of the vulgar 
and the refined 

” Miss Flowerdaie, sir,” said Mr. Elverton, 
with a foppish smile, “ cannot fail to excite 



.univ^sal admiration, though her taste is too 
refined to bestow it indiscriminately.** 

“ Of that,’* cried Charles, bluntly, “ she 
has given the most convincing proof, by select* 
ing you as her favourite attendant.’* 

“ Indeed now', Mr. Montague,” exclaimed 
Miss Flowerdale, affecting to blush, ** I won¬ 
der how you can say such things as you do; 
but 1 believe you make such odd speeches 
merely to torment j)eople.’* 

Charles, leaning forward, and addressing 
Mr. Lennon, asked him if he might take the 
liberty of inquiring if there was any thing he 
admired so much as a handsome woman. 

“ No, sir, I believe not,” replied Mr. 
Lennon, confounded by this abrupt and un¬ 
expected demand. 

“ I hope not, sir,” cried Charles, gravely, 
** as I have been declaring to Miss Flower- 
dale my conviction of your exquisite taste, of 
which, I assured her^ you have given the 
most convincing proof, by your profound ad¬ 
miration of herself.** 

** You are very good, very kind indeed, 

h3 
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sir/’ replied Mr. Lennon, colouring violestly ; 
“ and I am very much obliged to Miss Flow- 
erdale for her good opinion.” 

Charles, unable to forbear laughing, con¬ 
cealed himself behind Sidney ; and Miss Flow- 
erdale angrily requested that he would not 
again speak in such a manner to Mr. Lennon, 
as he was a person she should not at all choose 
to be acquainted with. 

** He appears one of the canailky indeed,” 
smd Mr. Elverton, saucily; and none such 
could venture, I presume, to think themselves 
entitled to your notice.” 

Mrs. Hervey, rising to retire, put an end 
to the conversation. 

Fanny, whose large fortune rendered her an 
object of general consequence, was surrounded 
in the drawing-room by a set of youn^ men, 
eager to engross her attention, and recommend 
themselves to her notice; and though she had 
rejected with disdain all those who had hitherto, 
addressed her, as infinitely beneath what she 
considered herself entided to expect, she yet ca¬ 
priciously encouraged hopes which she had no 
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intention to realize, and delighted in receiving 
adulation she never meant to reward. Exces¬ 
sively piqued by the ceremonious politeness 
with which M^or Sedley had uniformly treated 
her, she weakly resolved to mortify him by 
assuming an appearance of haughty reserve, 
and by bestowing her attention exclusively on 
those more disposed to pay her the homage 
she demanded. Feeling an intuitive dread of 
Captain Elmore, whose arch vivacity and keen 
penetration left her no hope of deceiving him, 
she directed her attention principally to Mr. 
French, whose vanity and levity laid him 

more open to such a snare ; conceiving that to 
« # 

shew peculiar distinction to one of his brother 
oflicers w'ould be more wounding to Major 
Sedley’s pride than to select any man of her 
own particular acquaintance, from the ide^ 
that those who live in the closest habits of in¬ 
timacy generally feel most jeaJousty of each 
other; and, as Mr. French experienced pecu¬ 
liar pleasure in outvying all his companions, 
she coul(knot have chosen one more suited to 
her purpose. 

Major Sedley, delighted to be relieved from a 
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situation he had found extremely irksome to 
his feelings, and which had damped the pl^~ 
sure he had derived from tlie society and 
attention of the Montage ^mily, took not the 
slightest notice of Fanny’s conduct; but, leav¬ 
ing French to tlie full gratification his vanity 
forded him, joined Sidney and her party. 

Young McritagUc, sauntering round the 
rooms in search of amusements, observed Mr. 
Lennon, who had stationed himself opposite 
Sidney, and continued to gaze at her with an 
expression of silly, though unbounded, admi¬ 
ration ; when, joining him, he said, ** 1 believe, 
Mr. Lennon, you think my cousin very hand¬ 
some.” 

Lennon, naturally aukward, and little ac¬ 
customed to company, was utterly confounded 
by the volatility of Montague’s mani^r, and 
could scarcely articulate ** Indeed I do.” 

If you d©,” returned Charles, quickly, 
“ why do you not tell her so ?” 

I should be very sof ry, sir,” said Lennon, 
now recovering more, presence of mind, **Xo 
make so free.” 

“ Make so free !’* repeated Charles, laugh- 



ingj how can you hesitate, sir ? SurHy you 
don^t expect that she will come and ask your 
opinion; and how else is she to know ^atyou 
admire her 

“ I do not know, indeed, sir,*’ said the 
simple Lennon; ** but I do not think I ever 
saw any lady half so beautiful.” 

Excessively entertained by Lennon’s replies, 
Charles determined to profit by his folly, 
which seemed likely to afi'ord him much amuse¬ 
ment, and gravely declared how much he felt 
flattered by such a compliment to his relation; 
and that, as it irresistibly impelled him to con¬ 
sider IVlr. Lennon as a friend, he would intro¬ 
duce him as such to Miss Montague, and then 
give him the most favourable opportunity of 
pleading his own cause. 

Extremely flattered by such an offer, from 
a young man whose notice he considered an 
high honour, Lennon, with great though em¬ 
barrassed eagerness, declared how much he 
felt obliged to liim. Charles, taking his reply 
as an assent to his proposal, was proceeding 
towards Sidney, when Lennon, stopping him, 
said, with great hesitation, “ Perhaps, sir, you 
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will have the goodness to tell me how 1 
should address her, for indeed I don’t know 

how to begin.” ‘ 

> 

Charles, though scarcely able to forbear 
laughing at his folly, replied, “ Follow me, 
and station yourself behind Miss Montague’s 
chair, and I will assist you to the best of my 
abilities.” 

Lennon, gratefully thanking him, followed 
as he desired: and Charles, going to where 
Sidney w as sitting, said, “ Permit me, Sidney, 
to introduce Mr. Lennon, my most intimate 
friend, and as such 1 hope you will consider 
him.” 

Sidney, though much surprised, rose and 
curtsied. Charles, moving behind her chair, 
said in a whisper, “ I will never forgive you, 
Sidney, if you undeceive this boobythen 
added aloud, “ Mr. Lennon has commissioned 
me to tell you tliat he thinks you supremely 
handsome, and that he has been dying for an 
opportunity of telling you so.” 


“ Has Mr. Lennon engaged you as his 
interpreter?” said Miss Radcliffe, laflghing. 
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“ He has,” replied Charles, quickly; ** and 
I beg you will not impede my operations.” 

Most assuredly I will not,” replied she, 
comprehending his meaning. 

Charles whispering to Lennon, he ap¬ 
proached behind Sidney, and, in a voice 
scarcely audible from confusion, said, I hope, 
ma*am, you are not oifended at the liberty 1 
have taken in coming over to speak to you : 
1 would not have done so, only Mr. Montague 
encouraged me.*' 

“ And what, may I venture to ask, sir,” 
cried Major Sedley, inexpressibly surprised, 
“ was the reception Mr. Montague taught 
you to expect 

“ He told me, sir,” replied Lennon, that 
he would be my friend; and I could expect no 
more from him; and I am very proud and very 
grateful for the great honour he hfis done me.” 

“ Taisez vous^ mon cher ami" cried Charles, 
addressing the major in French, to avoid being 
understood by Lennon, ** et vouz 'mkobUgerez 
beattcoupf** then, addressing Lennon, added, 

Prav fell me, Lennon, do you think the 
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celebrated Helen, dr even Venus herself, was 
half as handsome as Miss Montague ?” 

“"Why as to Venus, sir, you know shew’as 
no woman, but only a goddess, and therefore 
I can’t tell any thing about her ; and as to the 
lady you spoke of, I never saw her in my 
life, but I am sure she cannot be half so beauti¬ 
ful as Miss Montague. Now, sir, you, who have 
seen her, will, 1 am sure, say I am right.” 

“ When I do see her,” exclaimed Charles, 
“ I will give you my opinion, and in the mean 
time I will trust to yours.” 

“ And perhaps, sir, you will have the good¬ 
ness to shew her to me, that I may have it to 
say that 1 saw her myself, and that 1 think 
Miss Montague the handsomest.” 

. “ How dare you, sir,” said Charles, with 

assumed anger, make me such a request, 
or think of treating my cousin so ill aa^hrst pre¬ 
tending to admire her, and then ask me to in¬ 
troduce you to another lady ?” 

“ I meant no offence, sir; indeed 1 did not,” 
cried Lennon, quite confounded at the blunder 
he feared he bad made; and I never will ask 
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to see. her again, if you will be so kind as to 
forgive me.” 

It is Miss Montague’s pardon you ought to 
ask, and not mine,” replied he; “ and if you 
do not do it in the humblest manner, she will 
not forgive you, nor shall I either.” 

Mr. Lennon, not knowing how to proceed, 
stood silent, exhibiting an aspect of the most 
ludicrous distress; when Sidney, though 
ashamed at being made a party in such a 
scene, and unable to forbear smiling at his 
folly, said with great gentleness, “ You have 
not odended me, Mr. Lennon, nor do I require 
any apology; but let me advise you to choose 
in future a less volatile counsellor than Mr. 
Montague.” 

She was then rising to go away, when 
Charles, detaining her, said, “ Upon my soul, 
Sidney, I shall be very angry if you refuse to 
assist me in quizzing this blockhead: you 
know, if you provoke me, I can take ample 
revengethen, addressing Lennon, added, 

Do you not intend, sir, to beg Miss Montti- 
gue’s pardon? You see bow much you have 
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offended her, and that it was only to oblige me 
she staid here another moment. *’ 

** I don’t know what to say, sir,” cried the 
simple Lennon; “ sure I did not say any thing 
improper ; indeed 1 am not aware how 1 have 
offended her. ” 

No matter,” said Charles, “ whether you 
intended to offend her or not ; when a lady is 
displeased, a gentleman has nothing to do but 
to make an apology: so come now, make your 
best bow, and begin.” 

“ 1 should advise Mr. Lennon to go down 
on liis knees,” cried Anna, eager to second her 
brother's mischievous frolic ; “if any gen¬ 
tleman had offended me, that is the least sub¬ 
mission I should expect.” 

“ I would certainly not be appeased unless 
he did so,” said Miss Radcliff’e, much enter¬ 
tained by this outr^ scene; “ so pray. Miss 
Montague, turn your chair round into this 
snug little comer, where Mr. Lennon can 
conveniently kneel down, and make the pret¬ 
tiest speech imaginable, witliout being ob¬ 
served by any person.^’ . • 
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“ I could not do such a thing, ma*am,” 
. criecf Lennon, angrily; “ I never did such a 
thing in my life.” 

" I insist on your doing it this moment, sir,” 
exclaimed Charles; ** and, if you refuse it, take 
the consequences.” 

Unable longer to remain a passive spectator 
of this scene, and so surrounded as to be inca> 
pable, without some assistance, of making her 
escape from Charles, Sidney addressed Major 
Sedley, and entreated that he would favour her 
retreat. 

“ Most readily,” cried the Major, whose 
countenance had exhibited a strong expression 
of impatience and displeasure: then taking her 
hand, and with his other making a passage 
through the crowd that pressed round the 
spot, added, “ Had I not feared my interfe¬ 
rence might have odended, I would not have so 
long remained an inactive spectator of such a 
scene.” 

Charles, who had not perceived Sidney’s 
intention of retiring till a call from Anna to 
prevent hfer» induced him to look round, 
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caught her hand, saying, “ What do you 
intend, Sidney? where are you going?” 

“ From a scene and situation,” said Major 
Sedley, “ you must pardon me for saying, I 
did not tliink you would have placed her in.” 

“ Hey-day!” exclaimed Charles, in a tone 
of raillery and surprise ; “ i\oyou fear meeting 
a rival in Lennon ?” 

No,” replied Major Sedley, smiling, 
though colouring; “ but I should fear to offend 
Miss Montague, tliough you seem so little 
to dread it.” 

“ Quite in Uic heroics,I vow,” cried Charles; 
“ but as I, my good sir, am not in the least 
tinctured with romance, I must beg leave to 
use my own management with my own cou¬ 
sin.” 

“And I,” said Sidney, laughing; “must 
beg leave to consult my own iiiclinatidb, which 
urges me to get away as fast as possible.” 

In vain Anna and Miss Radcliffc entreated 
her to stay, and Cliarlcs denounced the se¬ 
verest vengeance. She gladly availed herself 
of Major Sedley’s Assistance to effect her 
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escape to a distant part of the room, taking 

* 

refuge near a card-table at which Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague was sitting, whither she did not think 
it probable Charles would make L<ennon follow 
her. 

“ olatile as I have ever considered Mon¬ 
tague,” cried Major Sedlev, with some 
warmth, “ he has this evening surprised me 
b^ a degiec of levity that I did not believe he 
could have practised in any instance where you 
were concerned.” 

“ Charles, though inexpressibly generous 
and affectionate,” said Sidney, “ will not suffer 
any human being to escape his raillery and 
love of frolic, except my aunt and uncle; but, 
though so indulged a favourite with both, to 
them he is tenderly and uniformly respectful 
and attentive.^’ 

“ 1 meant no reflection,” cried the Major, 
“ as 1 entertain a very sincere regard for Mon¬ 
tague, whose frank and affectionate disposition 
justly entitles him to the esteem that his 
friends feel for liim; I was only surprised that 
the sentiments he cherishes for you did not 



prevent his exposing Mr. Lennon’s silly ab- 
surdities at your expense.” 

Sidney, considering this speech as an oblique 
avowal of a belief, which he and Captain £I> 

4 

more had sometimes obscurely hinted, of an 
attachment subsisting between her and Clmrlcs, 
and extremely luiwilling that a supposition so 
remote from truth should be longer enter¬ 
tained, after some moments silence, said, You 
will not, I hope, think I carry candour too far, 
when I tell you that I believe I understand 
the insinuation your words were intended to 
convey. I assure you, seriously and solemnly, 
that you me mistaken \ and that Charles 
Montague feeb no more for me tlian he openly 
and candidly avows. You will therefore oblige 
me by forbearing any fartlier allusions to tliis 
subject; I dislike to hear them; indeed they are 
utterly unfounded.” 

“ To say how inuchladmire your candour,’* 
cried he, while his countenance glowed witii 
pleasure, “ might seem to imply niy assent to 
the opinion, that wonien are in general deheient 
in a virtue which can never be too highly 



prized. Never shall you hear from me a similar 
allusion^ into which I was unwarily betrayed 
by entertaining a belief in which I thought 
myself warranted by the assertions of others: 
that they have been deceived, your present de¬ 
claration convinces me; and I have only to 
request that you will forget a conversation 
that might incline you to think of me with 
resentmenC’ 

Sidney, much surprised, entreated Major 
Sedley to tell her who had given him such 
false information, which had led him to form 
an opinion so completely erroneous. 

** The extreme anxiety you betrayed about 
Montague’s safety,^’ cried he, ** the day I had 
the pleasure of first seeing you, induced both 
Elmore and myself to form the same opinion. 
Long estranged from scenes of domestic life, 
and little accustomed to meet with tenderness 
or sensibility in the tumultuous scenes of a 
camp or the chilling atmosphere of fashion* 
able life, the genuine exfiression of your feelings 
struck us Vitli surprise from their novelty, and 
betrayed us into an error in which we could not 
1 lave very long remained had we trusted to our 
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6wn observations. To say more I do not con¬ 
sider myself at liberty, as 1 could not feel jus¬ 
tified in repeating conversations 1 am well 
convinced were never intended to reach your 
ear; but if you give me permission, I will un¬ 
deceive Elmore, and thus stop the progress of 
a report that you might not perhaps wish to 
have any fartlier circulated.” 

Sidney, though still more surprised, could 
press her inquiiies no farther, and, thanking 
him for his attention to her wishes, changed the 
subject. 

The party separated at an early hour, and, 
on their return to Belle Vue, Charles vehe¬ 
mently reproached Sidney for her desertion of 
him during the evening; and, inattentive to 
every representation of her extreme dislike to 
being made a party in such schemes, periled 
in declaring that she might expect the severest 
retaliation if she continued to disappoint his 
plans of extracting amusement from one so 
well calculated to furnish it. Sidney, though 
vexed at his determination of persisting in 
conduct so repugnant to her feelings, and very 
averse to have any further intercourse with 
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Mr. l^nnon, whose weakness and folly ren-’ 
dei^ i]im an object rather of compassion than 
ridicule, resolved, since she coujd not prevent 
Charles from acting as he pleased, that she 
would at least guard against giving him any 
opportunity of again involving iier in such 
humiliating scenes. 

Little, liOM'ever, did tlie subject occupy her 
mind, M'hcn left at liberty for reflection ; her 
recent conversation with Major Sedley wholly 
engrossed her thoughts. Who had so wilfully 
misled liim she could scarcely conjecture, 
tliough the caution he had tliought it necessary 
to use convince<l her it must have been some 
member of her uncle s family; yet, for what 
pur{X)sc such an insinuation sliould have been 
given, either to him or to Captain Elmore, 
inexpressibly surprised her. What interest 
could they be supposed to take in her aifairs ? 
Miss Watkins’and Fanny’s obscure, and at the 
same time unintelligible hints respecting Charles, 
at length occurred to her, and led her to sus¬ 
pect that /k>ni tliem the Major must have re¬ 
ceived his information; and she could only 
suppose that Fanny's desire to engross Major 
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Sedley's attention had induced her to give 
him hints that would preclude the possibility of 
her meeting a rival in one she so evidently 
dreaded; yet, why such a iinesse should have 
been practised, where no caution seemed ne> 
cessary, or how Fanny could have acted such 
a part, alternately surprised and disgusted her. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The anger and dislike whichFanny had long 
felt towards Sidney was so violently increased 
by the attention Major Sedley had paid her 
on the evening of Mrs. Hcrvey’s party, while 
to her oM’n pointed preference of Mr. French’s 
attendance he had appeared perfectly in> 
different, that she could not so fur command 
her temper as to address her with common 
civility. She was nearly as much displeased 
with Charles for his uniform kindness to his 
cousin, and the affection he on every occasion 
manifested, that she seized every opportunity of 
thwarting and contradicting him, and seemed to 
have no wish so ardent as to render his home 
disagreeable. In this •she totally failed; for, 
when his first emotions of surprise had subsided ^ 
he viewed the change wi^ indifference; and, 
laying aside the forbearance with which he 
had hitherto behaved to her, in con^pliment to 
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his mother, when in good spirits he rallied and 
tormented her ; and, when out of temper, lis¬ 
tened to her in silent contempt, or replied with 
a degree of sarcasm that soon compelled her 
to act on the defensive. 

Fanny, thus foiled, determined to be re¬ 
venged ; and began privately to insinuate to 
Mrs. Montague her suspicions of an attachment 
between Sidney and Charles, which she knew 
her mother would greatly dislike, not only 
from the embarrassed state of Sidney's fortune, 
but from thinking such a connexion would be 
peculiarly disagreeable to Fanny herself: and 
though Mrs. Montague took no avowed notice 
of .these insinuations, they impressed her with a 
degree of dislike she had not before felt to Sid¬ 
ney, and prevented her from actively interfering, 
as formerly, to restrain Miss Watkins and 
Fanny from proceeding to the lengths to which 
they were so well inclined to go. 

All Sidney's good sense and good temper, 
and all her acquired fortitude, were now se¬ 
verely tried; and though they failed to preserve 
her from mortiheation and uneasiness, they yet 
compelled a degree of outward reserve, and 
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.provM a restraint cm both Miss Watkins and 
Paftiny, that merely rendered them more 
anxious to do her ill offices. 

A few mornings after the party at Mrs. 
Hervey’s, Sidney arose very eariy to finish a 
view she was taking, which Mr. Montague 
was anxious to have completed; Anna de>' 
clining to accompany her, saying, that poets 
anj painters were proverbiaiiy dull com¬ 
pany. She proceeded alone to a cottage built 
near the edge of the river, and where she had 
hitherto sat for that purpose, as it commanded 
a fine prospect of the view she was taking. 
Sitting down on a bench placed round the 
cottage, she remained for a considerable time 
deeply intent on her drawing, whoi her atten¬ 
tion was roused by hearing Charles halloo 
out a Good morningand, raising her head, 
she perceived him approaching, acdompani^ 
by Major Sedley and Captain Khnore, all 
equipped in shooting dresses. 

4 

On reaqjiing the cottage, and observing hw 
employment, tiiey request^ to see the picture 
she was drawing. 

“ It appears to me beautifully, sketched,** 
vor.. 1, I • 
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cried Charles, “ and a very correct view > 
but if Sedley will give you his candid opinion, 
he is a much better judge than 1 am, as he 
draws remarkably well, and is quite a con> 
noisseur in the art/’ 

If be will take so much trouble” said Sid¬ 
ney, he will infinitely oblige me; tlieii, ad- 
dressing Major Sedley, added, “ If you are 
not hurried, may I request you will point out 
any errors you may observe in this pjece, as 
my uncle is anxious 1 should finish it correctly; 
and though, from having so long studied the 
view, I cannot exactly say where tlie faults 
lie, I am by no means satisfied witli it.” 

“ Do not,” cried he, “ place too implicit a 
reliance on Montague’s assertions, as we must 
all allow his love of the marvellous ; but, if I 
can gjve you any assistance, it will give me 
very peculiar pleasure, as 1 can feel no fear 
of offending you by giving you my candid 
opinion.” 

** Since you will not compliment her taste,” 
cried Charles, you are determined you will 
her sincerity, which has at least novelty to 
recommend it j as do not believe there are 
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ihany*3«)ung ladies who shew thar perform-' 
ancbs for the purpose of having them criti* 

cised.” 

« 

Major Sedley looking at the drawing, and at 
the view before him, told Sidney the princi¬ 
pal fault he perceived was want of greater 
strength in the foreground, to throw the distant 
mountains sufficiently back; which, together 
with some other touches that he pointed out, 
would, he said, in his opinion, render it a 
strictly correct view, 

Sidney, taking up a pencil, proceeded to 
follow the directions he gave her; while 
Charles and the Captain went on to a rabbit- 
burrow behind the cottage. 

Unable to hnish the picture to please herself, * 
Sidney soon laid down tlie pencil, saying'her 
patience was completely exhausted. 

“ If you allow me,” cried Major Sedley,' 
” I will give it a few touches for you: yoa 
have laboured at it so long, that you are inca¬ 
pable of discriminating exactly from the con¬ 
fusion of shapes and ideas floating before yob.*^ 

Sidney gladly resigned hhn her seat, and' 
stood looking over him, while ^ he pro- 
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eeeded to ^is»h the drawing with a taste and 
judgment which gave her much pleasure, fit)iu 
knowing her uncles anxiety to have it exe> 
cuted in a masterly manner. 

They were thus engaged when Sidney, raising 
her eyes, perceived Miss Watkins coming 
down one of the walks. Prepared by her late 
conduct for her taking advantage of seeing her 
alone with Major Sedley to pour forth a fresh 
succession of sneers against her, which she 
would be unable to parry without an applica* 
tion to Charles, and which she now more than 
ever disliked, from the displeasure Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague had expressed at his readiness to quarrel 
with Fanny and his aunt, she felt a degree 
of uneasiness that became instantly impressed 
on her intelligent countenance. 

Major Sedley, who was sitting with his back 
towards the walk down which Miss Watkins 
was coming, was much surprised, on looking up 
to ask Sidney some question, to perceive her 
evident perturbation; and, forgetting what he 
had intended to say, continued silent till, on 
seeing Miss Watkins approach the table at 
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which he was seated, he arose, and paid her 
thd compliments of the morning. 

Miss Watkins, convinced from Sidney’s 
embarrassment that she had at length detected 
her in an impropriety, concluded she might 
give unbridled vent to the dislike and malevo¬ 
lence which she had hitherto been compelled 
to restrain; and, scarcely deigning a reply to 
Major Sedley, said, with a smile of mingled 
ill nature and contempt, ** I seem to have 
surprised you, Miss Montague; you did not 
probably suppose that, at such a distance 
from the house, you were likely to meet any 
interruption. Such conduct I did not expect 
from a niece of Mr. Montague^s : but, as you 
are such, 1 feel myself bound in justice to him 
to inform him of it; you will, therefore, be 
prepared to answer his inquiries, and say on 
what charitable errand you left the house this 
morning.” 

Overpowered with ^tonishment at Mik 
W atkins* Reception of himself and address to 
Sidney, Major Sedley sat down without speak¬ 
ing ; and Sidney, in a voice scarcely audible 
from confusion, at an attack that in his pre- 

T 3 



sence she had so tittle expected, replied, I 
do not understand what you mean, inad^Zm; 
or what inquiries my uncle can make which 
1 can hesitate to answer.** 

“ Of your cleverness in deceiving your 
friends, and assuming whatever character suits 
yoiu* own purposes,** said Miss Watkins, “ 1 
can entertain no doubt; though I shall feel 
some curiosity, 1 confess, to know how you will 
account to your uncle for receiving clandestine 
visits from a gentleman.** 

Wholly overwhelmed, Sidney remained silent; 
and Major Sedley, rising from his seat with 
a face glowing with indignation, exclaimed, 
“ Whatever respect, madam, I feel due to 
every member of Mr. Montague's family, I 
cannot tamely suffer the imputation of con¬ 
duct 1 should disdain to practise; and must 
therefore request you will explain the meaning 
of allusions 1 feel myself at a loss to com¬ 
prehend.** 

Whatever ignorance you may choose to 
affect, young man,**'cried Miss.Watkins, with 
a look of disdain, you should better recollect 
. the respect due to me than to venture so unce- 
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rem6niously to interro^te me : my metming 
ydu can be at no loss to comprehend, nor 
shall 1 condescend to any farther explanation/’ 

“ As you please, madam,*’ replied he, 
haughtily; 1 have no desire to obtrude myself 
on your attention.” 

Miss Watkins, without deigning any reply, 
addressed Sidney, saying, ** As you, madam, 
are not quite so independent as Major Sedley, 

I should recommend it to you to accompany 
me to the house, and no longer persist in con* 
duct his present behaviour must convince you 
will meet its due reward, as few gentlemen 
who have honouiabie intentions have recourse 
to clandestine practices.” 

“ Good Heavens, Miss Watkins!” ex¬ 
claimed Sidney, how can you use such lan¬ 
guage ? What is it you mean to infer 

“ Very well,” interrupted Miss Watkins; “ I 
have nothing more to say: since my interference 
merely subjects me tojnsult, I have done.” 

llien, ^darting round a look of angiy dis¬ 
dain, she'quitted the place. 

Oppressed with shame and mortification 
at tile accusation of endeavouring to engage > 
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Major Sedley’s attention, M'ith wliich Miss 
Watkins had so directly diarged her, ajiid 
which Fanny’s late conduct might perhaps tend 
to corroborate, Sidney’s fordtude whoUy failed 
her; and, throwing herself on a seat, she co¬ 
vered her face with her liandkerchief, and burst 
into tears. 

On seeing her tlius affected, Major Sedley 
approached, and, taking her hand, said, ten* 
derly, ** Do not, dear Miss Montague, suffer 
such gross, such unworthy conduct, thus cru¬ 
elly to affect you.” 

“ Oh! Major Sedley,” cried Sidney, en¬ 
deavouring to restrain her tears, what must 
be my feeli':gs at hearing such language ad¬ 
dressed to me by a woman of Miss Watkins’ 
years; an inmate too of the very house 1 in¬ 
habit ? Surely no human being could believe it 
undeserved.” 

** And who,” cried he, warmly, “ can 
one moment credit her assertions? Can you 
suppose Mr. Montague will, whose son is so 

I 

indisputably convinced of tlieir falsehood ?” 

I know not,” said Sidney, in great a^ta- 
tion ; but oh! could my dear father have forc- 
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seep the cruel insults to which I am exposed, 
hfw bitter would have been his feelings !’* 

Major Sedley, though extremely agitated, 
endeavoured to sooth her. Recalled to re~' 
collection by observing his emotion, Sidney 
made a violent effort to restrain her feelings^ 
and, forcing a faint smile, thanked him for his 
attention, adding how much she regretted that 
a wish to oblige her had exposed him to such 
improper treatment. 

** Miss Watkins’ conduct, with respect to 
myself,” cried he, could never excite iriore 
tlian the momentary resentment any man must 
feel at such an accusation ; and the only impres¬ 
sion it has made on my mind is wonder how 
any person, but more particularly a gentle¬ 
woman, and a woman in years, could utter such 
gross, such unfounded censure : and, if once 
assured you would dismiss the circumstance 
from your mind with the contempt it deserves, 
it woiild probably never again occur to me.” 

Though soothed by Ibe delicacy with which 
Major S«dley tried to relieve the uneasiness 
which Miss Watkins’ insinuations with respect 
to himself must have given her, Sidney could 

I 6 • 
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not-so far recover from the confusion and agi¬ 
tation, into which this cruel and unexpect^ 
scene had thrown her, as to attempt any kind 
.of conversation; and, anxious to be alone, to 
consider what part she ought to act, she was 
hastily arranging her papers and drawing ma¬ 
terials to return to the house, when he ap¬ 
proached the table, and, while a high colour 
overspread his face, said, “ If Miss Watkins 
has not tenified you from considering me as a 
friend, will you pennit me to address you as 
such ? Do not consider me presumptuous in 
making such a request, or using such a term : 
the intimacy which 1 have so long enjoyed 
at Belle Vue will, I hope, exculpate me 
from the imputation of impertinence, and 
justify me in requesting that you will not 
return to the house till Montague is with you. 
If you go alone, Miss Watkins will overpow’er 
you, and, for the moment at least, grieve and 
harass you; but the displeasure I know he 
will feel at a hint of such conduct will soon 
compel her to silencOi and perhaps .induce her 
to be more cautious in future.” 

« Ah 1” thought Sidney, “ how little do you 
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know that his stepping forward in my vindica- 
tipn may only subject me to fresh uneasiness !'* 
She however thanked him^ and, not well know¬ 
ing what part to act, stood irresolute, till, seeing 
Captain Elmore and Charles approaching, the 
terror she felt at the idea of returning to the 
house, uncertain what reception she might re¬ 
ceive from her uncle, or to what violence of 
passion Miss Watkins miglit not have raised 
him, became so great, that Major Sedley went 
hastily forw ard to meet Charles, and give her 
time to recover herself. 

Sidney collecting her papers, and endea¬ 
vouring to restrain her emotion, went up to 
Charles, and, taking his arm, asked him if he 
would return to the house. 

“ By George I will,” cried he, “ for I am 
desperately hungry !” when, observing she had 
been recently in tears, he hastily demanded 
what had happened. 

“ Do not ask me now,” cried. Sidney : 
“ when we are alone*! will tell you all.” 

Excessively surprised.by the evidait uneasi¬ 
ness of Sidney and Major Sedley, which a 
single glance of his penetrating eye had suf- 

I 6 
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iiced to discern, Captain Elmore looked 
at Sedley with an expression of such keen 
inquiring earnestness as considerably increased 
his confusion; the latter, turning quickly 
from him, went towards the cottage for his 
gun; and, calling to Charles to go on, and 
tliat he would follow him when he had drawn 
tlie charge, he asked Captain Elmore to wait 
for him. 

Extremely anxious to learn what had oc¬ 
curred, Charles walked on witli Sidney, who 
related Miss Watkins* accusations ; and con¬ 
cluded by saying, Think, Charles, what must 
have been my shame and mortification at 
liaving such language addressed to me ; and at 
hearing any gentleman, accompanying you, 
accused of coniing to Belle Vue for the purpose 
- of visiting me clandestinely ! What must have 
been Major Scdlcy's surprise? and what an 
opinion he must form of me?’* 

Charles, tliough at hrst inclined to laugh, 
was now completely enraged ; and replied, 
very angrily, What Sedley tliinks is^a matter 
of very little consequence; and, cohld it induce 
iiiui to be impertinent, I would soon teach him 
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propriety; but 1 cfuinot understand what Miss 
M^atkins means by such conduct^ or whom 
she hopes to please by these attacks on you.” 

“ I cannot tell what her motives are,” said 
Sidney, alarmed by the fury of his manner; 
** but I am very sorry that my residence at 
Belle Vue lias been productive of such dis* 
sensions.” 

“ Your residence at Belle Vue,” cried he, 
vehemently, “ has been productive of nothing 
but happiness to all those who know how to 
estimate you, and who are not jealous of beauty 
they can never hope to rival. As to Miss 
Watkins, discord is her delight; but, by Heaven, 
1 will tliis day ring such a peal in her ears as 
will quiet her for some time to come.” 

1 cannot express how much 1 feel obliged 
to you, my dear Charles,” said Sidney, ten¬ 
derly ; ** but let me enh'eat that you will be 
prudent, as I dread the idea of your oifending 
my aunt.” 

** My mother,” replied he, ** cannot be so 
unjust as to feel displeasure except towards her 
sister; and* as you are my relation, and not 
Miss Watkins’s, she shall not insult you 
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with impunity. Do you, however, remain 
quiet; and leave the luanagement of the busi¬ 
ness entirely to myself.’* 

Then, turning round, he called to Major 
Sedley and Captain Elmore to quicken their 
pace ; and, waiting till they joined hin), entered 
into conversation with both, though his manner 
was embarrassed, and totally unlike his usual 
ease and gaiety. 

Captain Elmore, without seeming to notice 
the change, conversed with his accustomed 
animation; but Major Sedley remained nearly 
silent. 

On coming to the end of the walk, he took 
Captain Elmore’s arm; and, wishing Sidney 
and Charles good morning, -was turning 
off to another that led to the gate; when 
Charles, detaining him, said, “ Where are you 
going Sedley ? Did you not promise to break¬ 
fast widi me ?” 

“ At any other time,” cried the Major, 
“ I will attend you with pleasure ; but, for this 
morning, you must excuse me,” 

Charles perceiving that Major Sedley, so 
far from seeming inclined to presume on Miss 
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Watkins^ iosiuuations, appeared much of- 
iepded by them, recovered his temper, thiat 
liad been a little ruffled by this idea, which 
Sidney had unintentionally suggested; and still 
detaining him, he said, with a laugh, “ Is it 
possible, Sedlcy, that Miss Watkins can have 
oifended you ? How can you attend to the 
folly of such an antiquated maiden ? F^om 
lime immemorial the sisterhood have been 
permitted to rail with impunity, and pray do 
not deny tlic privilege to one who could not 
exist without it.” 

Though Major Sedley could not forbear 
smiling, he replied with some hesitation, “ !■ 
should be very sorry, Montague, tliat my visits 
were disagreeable to any member of your 
family; yet, as I never have given Miss Wat" 
kins any offence, 1 can only suppose she did 
not very well consider what she said : I must 
however request that you will excuse my at¬ 
tendance for this morning.” 

** I will not excuse you, by Georgecried 
Charles.“ Miss Watkins’ folly is not worth 
resenting. I*ray, Elmore, do you think Sedley 



ought to feel offended at an old maid’s peevish* 
ness ?” f 

“ Indeed he ought not,” replied Captain 
Elmore, laughing, “ nor is he; but our return¬ 
ing with you this morning is not indispensable, 
and pray don’t insist on it.” 

“ iMost assuredly I will,’* cried Charles; 
and as no old maid, unless in tlie form of a 
rabbit, can have annoyed you, you shall not 
go; so come,” continued he, putting his arm 
through tlie Major’s, “ pray keep me no longer 
from my breakfast, as I am confoundedly 

Major Sedley made no further opposition, 
and said, M-ith a smile, he ^vas sorry for having 
detained him, but that his motives were very 
different from those he had attributed to him. 

“ Well, well,” exclaimed Charles, “ the 
point is settled now, and tiie sooner it is for¬ 
gotten the better.” 

On arriving at the house they proceeded 
into the breakfast-room,where they found all 
th& family assembled except Mr. Montague. 
Charles immediately asked Mrs. Montague 
where was his father. 
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“•He went out on business,” she replied, 
^ has not yet returned.” 

Charles asked if he had long left the house; 
to which Mrs. Montague replied he had, some 
liours. With this answer he was satisfied, and 
made no farther inquiries. 

Miss Watkins, who had been somewhat 
surprised and alarmed at seeing Major Sedley 
enter with Charles, now asked him where he 
had been all the morning ? 

“ I was shooting,” replied he, angrily; 
“ pray why do you inquire, ma’am 

Miss W atkins made no answ'er ; and Mrs. 
Montague asked if he had gone out early. 

“ I have been out since six o’clock,”-replied 
Chai'les, “ and Sedley and £.lincn% were with 
me at the rabbit-burrow, in the Sally-park 
field, till about an hour ago, when we came to 
the burrow at the back of the cottage^” 

Mrs. Montague looked much surprised at 
hearing this intelligence; but instantly said* 
“ Since you have been up so early, gentlemen, 
I will giv^ you your breakfast, without waiting 
for Mr. Montague.” 

“ You were not at the cottage, Charles,” 



said Miss Watkins, in a suppressed toice, 
when I was there.” 

“ No,” cried he; “ for I was at the bur¬ 
row behind it; but, had I known that you 
came to look for me, I would have convinced 
you where 1 was, as I saw you, though you, it 
seems, did not see me.” 

Frightened at the blunder she now dreaded 
she had made, Miss Watkins thought her best 
plan would be to try and conciliate Charles, 
and, to sooth liim, she paid the most officious 
attention to Major Sedlcy, endeavouring to 
engage him in conversation; and, though 
his countenance exhibited a momentary ex¬ 
pression of surprise, he received her atten¬ 
tions with ease and politeness, and seemed 
totally to foi^t what had occurred at tlie 
cottage. 

Sidney, glancing a look at Captain Elmore, 
observed no small share of archness and raillery 
lurk round his downcast eyes, while he care¬ 
fully avoided looking at either Chai'les or 
Major Sedley. ' 

Charles, who had at first been too intent 
on his breakfast to attend to Miss Watkins 
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lio sooner observed her conversing with the 
Major, t)mn, giving him a most ludicrous look 
of congratulation, he bent over Sidney’s chair, 
and said, in a whisper, “ Poor Wattey has 
knocked under already.” 

Whatever teiTor or uneasiness Sidney felt, 
iliere waii a something so ludicrous in Charles’s 
look and speech, that it was with the utmost 
dilficulty she restrained a laugh by hastily swal* 
lowing part of her tea; and she perceived that 
Major Scdley and Captain Elmore found it 
equally difficult to preserve their gravity. 

In some time after they were joined by Mr. 
Montague, and a general conversation took 
place till breakfast was over. Major Sedley 
and Captain Elmore rising to take leave, 
Mr. Montague asked them to return to dinner. 
This they at first declined; but, on his pressing 
his invitation, they consented, and then went 
away. 

“ I should be glad to know, Miss Watkins/’ 
exclaimed Charles, ** how Major Sedley has 
incuned yogr displeasure, and why you treated 
him with such rudeness thb morning. It was 
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with the utmost difficulty I could prevail on 
him to come in to breakfast^ though I asked 
him last night before I left him, and he then 
accepted my invitation.” 

“ I scarcely spoke to him,” said Miss Wat¬ 
kins, reddening; “ I only reprehended your 
cousin for what I considered very great impro> 
priety in conduct, as I did not know you 
were near the cottage.” 

“ What is all Ahis about, Charles?” said 


Mr. Montague, much surprised. 

Charles, ^ving a brief detail of what had 
occurred, concluded by saying “ Sedley was 
so much offended by the accusation of coming 
here without an invitation, that for some 
time he refused to enter the house.” 

Enraged by this account, Mr. Montague 
turned to Miss Watkins, andsaid, “ Did you, 
madam, address such expressions to Major 
Sedley, and pass such a censure on my 
niece ?” 

“ 1 only reprehended Miss Montague for 
what I considered an impropriety,” said Miss 
Watkins, much confoimded; and I did so 
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only* to serve her; and firom a dislike, that 
ahy niece of yours should be guilty of any want 
of decorum,’’ 

“ And how could you suppose that so ini> 
proper an accusation in the presence of any 
gentleman could serve my niece T’ angrily de¬ 
manded Mr. Montague. 


Had 1 known Charles was near the cot¬ 
tage,”. said Miss Watkins, still more con¬ 
founded, “ I would not have spoken; and I 
am extremely sorry I did so at all.” 

So am I too,” replied Mr. Montague; 
“ but listen to me, Miss Watkins, and attend 
to what I now say; Sidney Montague is my 
niece, and as such she shall be treated, and I 
would not more deeply resent any insinuation 
against a daughter of my own than I would 
against her. You once before thought proper 
to make something of a similar, charge, 
and I drought 1 then very openly expressed 
my sentiments; but apparently without 
effect ; let me now advise you to be more 


cautious m /uture, and not, by insulting 
my niece, also insult me. No person has any 
right to interfere with Miss Montague except 
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myself ; and no person sh«dl do so.” Then/ad- 
dressing his son, added, I suppose you haVe 
apologized to Major Sedley, from his coming 
in to breakfast?” 

Charles replying in the affirmative, Mr. 
Montague left the room. 

Mrs. Montague, who had remained sil^t 
during this whole conversation, then said, 
“ I wish, sister, you would learn more pru¬ 
dence, and not interfere where you certainly 
have no right to do so.” 

Charles, perceiving that his mother w'as 
offended, said, with some warmth, tliat as his 
father had always ):>ermitted him to invite 
whom he pleased, and as she had always 
treated his friends with distinguished atten¬ 
tion, no other person had any right to in¬ 
terfere. 

“Certainly not, my dear,” said Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague ; “ and I should be very swry that Ma¬ 
jor Sedley could suppose my sister intended to 
offend him, as he is a very pleasing gentleman¬ 
like man; but, since '’you have apoiogized to 
him, I request the sut^ect may not again be 
mentioned.” 
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Cbai'les replied, that if Miss Watkins was 
coiltent to drc^ the subject^ so was he. 

Miss Watkins sullenly answered, she would 
take care not to interfere with young ladies 
again; and stalked out of the room. 

Charles then expressed a hope that bis mo>- 
thcr was not offended with him; saying, he had 
no intention of displeasing her, but could not 
forbeai* resenting Miss Watkins’ unjust and 
improper censure of his cousin, or avoid no* 
ticing it. 

“ I am not displeased with you, my love,*' 
said Mrs. Montague tenderly, “ as I am very 
conscious of my sister’s foolish petulance; but, 
as she is your aunt, Charles, you ought not to 
take any further notice of it.” 

“ I do not intend it,” cried he; “ and if you 
will not suffer Miss Watkins to prejudice yon 
against Sidney, who has not been* in the 
slightest degree to blame, she and 1 be as 


good friends as ever by dinner-time.” ; 

How could you suppose, my dear» that 1 


could feer*ai]^ displeasure to your cousin?” 


said Mrs. Montague : then, addressing Sidney, 



»he apolo^zed for her sister^s conduct, alleging 
that she had been n'isied by appearances. 

This apology Sidney received with great 
sweetness, saying, she regretted extremely 
that Miss Watkins had not permitted her to 
undeceive her, and thus prevent the disagree* 
able scene that had ensued. 

Charles then changed the subject, and, 
taking a seat beside his mother, used his ut¬ 
most efibrts to entertain her. Mrs. Montague, 
gratified by his affectionate attention, soon 
recovered her wonted cheei'fulness. 

On retiring from the breakfast-room, Sidney 
sat down to finish the drawing that Miss Wat¬ 
kins’ interruption had prevented Major Sedley 
from completing. Fanny, who had sat a silen*t 
spectatress of the morning’s scene, went over 
to the table at which she was sitting, and, look¬ 
ing over the drawing, said, with a contemp¬ 
tuous smile, ** Papa ought certainly to 
feel obliged to Major Sedley for the pains he 
has taken to finish a view he was so anxious 
to have well executed; and it was o: great pity 
that Charks’s- folly exposed him to be so ill 
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rewarded for his trouble ; but, as Charles does 
ndt want penetration, I suppose he knows he 
has nothing to fear, or he would not be so in¬ 
attentive and careless.” 

Charles,^” cried Miss Watkins, angrily, 
may perhaps hnd, that though he' has no* 
thing to fear from the Major, who is un¬ 
doubtedly a man of sense and penetration, 
that he may have much to lament in follow¬ 
ing the guidance of his own headstrong 
passions.” 

Though Sidney had latterly made it a nde 
never to notice any sneer Miss Watkins or 
Fanny uttered against her, from finding that 
it merely en^ged her in useless and degrading 
altercations, was yet so much surprised at 
this inuendo, that she was raising her head to 
ask Miss Watkins what Charles could have 
either to hope or fear from Majcw Sedley, 
when Mrs. Mont^ue prevented her, by saying 
with some warmth, “ ^y dear Charles will nol^ 
lam well^ convinced, ever act any part contrary 
to his father’s wishes or to mine, and I must re¬ 
quest, sister, that you will not again interfere 
where you have no right, or subject yourself 
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to a repetition of what passed this morning; 
Miss Montague and her uncle are, and must 
be, the best judges of her conduct.” 

Sidney, though yet more surprised, deter¬ 
mined to command her feelings; and, address¬ 
ing Mrs. Montague, said, with some emotion, 
“ I should be very sorry to suppose, aunt, 
that you could believe me capable of wishing 
to urge Charles into acting any part disagree¬ 
able to you; believe me, madam, it is conduct 
1 could not practise; and however sensibleofthe 
value of my uncle’s judgment, and grateful for 
his kindness, I shall ever feel honoured by your 
advice, 'and anxious to avail myself of it on 
any occasion when you may have tlie goodness 
to interest yourself about me.” 

Mrs, Montague coldly thanked her, and 
then, addressing Fanny, entered into general 
conversation, shewing such a determined 
disinclination to any farther allusion to the for¬ 
mer subject, that neither Miss Watkins nor 
Fanny thought it advisable to renew it. 

Sidney’s feelings, at this whole transaction 
were painful beyond expression : the treatment 
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she*had received in Major Sedley’s presence, 
tile insinuations that had been thrown out 
against her, were such as no prudence, no 
fortitude, could teach her to think of with in¬ 
difference ; and the only consolation she ex¬ 
perienced was from the recollection of his 
conduct. The interest he had expressed in her 
feelings, and the wai'mth with which he had re¬ 
sented the insults Miss Watkins had otiered 
her, soothed her witli the hope that he would, 
in his own mind, acquit her of the designs that 
had been im])uted to her, since so well an^e 
of how falsely she had, in every other instance, 
been accused. Yet, grateful as she felt for his 
behaviour through tlie whole affair, it could not 
console her for tiic degradation she had suffered 
in his presence ; nor wholly banish the appre- 
iicnsion, that, however a wish to calm her 
agiteted feelings had prompted his deportment 
at the moment, he could not on cool reflection 
believe it possible tl),at any woman of Afiss 
Watkins’ gravity, would, without some 
foundatiofi, have uttered such censures. Nor 
was this her only source of regret and terror ; 
her uncle’s severity to Miss Watkins, however 
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deserved, she feired would only instigatefher 
to a more unrelenting prosecution of her plan 
of tormenting and injuring her; and the short 
conversation that had taken place in the draw¬ 
ing-room, with grief and astonishment con¬ 
vinced her, that Fanny had succeeded in per¬ 
suading her mother of her wish to seduce Charles 
from his duty; and that all that now protected 
her from being openly insulted by Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague was a dread of displeasing her husband, 
joined to a dislike of disobliging a son she so 
tenderly loved, and on whose affection she 
seemed to rely as a guard against his acting any 
part disagreeable to her. How to conduct 
herself, in a situation so peculiarly unfortu¬ 
nate, she could scarcely determine; but, after 
mjich painful fluctuation of thought, resolved 
that she would not, by any change in her man¬ 
ner, either towards Major Sedley or Charles, 
plead guilty to undeserved accusation : and that 
if her uncle should hint at any suspicion of 
her wishing to engage the affections of his son, 
she would insist on leaving his house.'’ 

To speak to Mrs. Montague would be super¬ 
fluous, os, whatever'her sentiments and feelings 
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wei«, she would carehdly disguise them, and po- 
li{ely turn off the subject; and, indeed, that she 
did not wish Mr. Montague to entertain such 
a suspicion was evident, from her never having 
given him such a hint To speak to him herself 
she did not consider either proper or prudent ; 
as, if he believed her assertions, nothing could 
withhold him from expressing his displeasure to 
Miss Watkins in such terms, perhaps, as she 
could not pass over; and, however she had 
been injured by Miss Watkins, she revolted 
from the idea of either obliging her to leave a 
house in which she had long and happily re* 
sided, or rendering it so disagreeable to her as 
to imbitter every hour of her future life; for 
Miss Watkins’ pride rendered her very keen- 
sighted to indignity, and was one source of her 
constant and unremitting ill temper. 

On returning to the drawing-room, after 
dressing for dinner, Sidney found Major Sedley 
and Captain Elmore had arrived ; and though 
both gentlemen behaved exactly as usual, tlte 
train of reflections in wKich she had been en¬ 
gaged so cruelly depressed her spirits, that, 
feeling awkward and embarrassed, she went 
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over to the piano-forte, and employed hesself 
in arranging some new music. 

Immediately after the ladies had retired to 
the drawing-room, Sidney was much surprised 
to see Mr. Lennon ride up to the hall-door. 
In a few moments he entered the room; and, 
after awkwardly bowing to tlic party in general, 
said to Mrs. Montague, “ I have done myself 
the honour to come here this evening, ma’am, 
by young Mr. Montague's own appointment.” 

Mrs. Montague, tliough much surprised, 
politely replied that she vt as happy to see him at 
Belle Vue. 

Charles, who had heard Mr. Lennon’s voice 
in the hall, now followed him into the room, 
his whole countenance glowing with delight; 
and, shaking him heartily by the hand, ex¬ 
claimed, “ I am most happy to see you, my 
dear fellow; you have much obliged me by 
your punctuality in coming this evening.” 

lie then, much against Mr. Lennon’s in¬ 
clination, forced him to tlie dining-room, where 
the gentlemen were sitting. 

“ I wonder, mamma,” cried Fanny, “ wliat 
could induce Charles to ask that Mr. Lennon 
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here,: he is no proper acquaintance for him; 
an*d 1 think it very strange to invite such a 
kind of person.” 

“ I suppose,’* said Mrs. Montague, “ he 

lias been in some way useful to Ciiarles re- 

% 

specting his dogs or horees ; or that he may 
wish for his opinion on some sucii subject ; 
for, as an acquaintance, Charles could not 
onsider him ; though he may wish to be civil 
if he either has rendered or can render him any 
service.” 

“ I believe, ma’am,” said Anna, laughing, 
** Charles has merely asked him, to entertain 
himself with his folly, as he is the greatest 
simpleton 1 ever saw,” 

“ Whatever are your brother’s motives,” 
said Mrs. Montague, with great severity, or 
however he may choose to entertain himself 
with Mr. Lennon, remember 1 positively pro- 
hibit you from taking any sort of nodee of 
him : he is in no style of life to entitle him to 
more than passing civility ; and though the 
giddy frohcs.of a young* man can do him no 
injury in the eyes of the world, young women 
must be very guarded in their conduct, and 
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never degrade themselves by improper or 
unsuitable acquaintances. Beware, therefore, 
how you give way to a degree of levity against 
which I have so often cautioned you ; and re¬ 
member, if you disobey me, you shall feel the 
consequences.** 

Awed by her mother's reproof, Anna re¬ 
gretted she had spoken, and merely replied that 
she would remember her instructions. 

Early in the evening the gentlemen came 
into the drawing-room ; and when tea was over 
Charles proposed a walk, saying there were 
some alterations he intended to make in the 
Decoy, on which he wished to have the opi¬ 
nion of the party ; adding, “ It is a hne even¬ 
ing, girls ; will you all come ?” 

“ No, I thank you,” said Fanny, haughtily 
glancing her eyes towards Mr. Lennon, who 
had instantly risen; “ I prefer sitting witli 
mamma, and 1 am surprised you could ask me.” 

“ Why, so am I too,” cried he, quickly; 
** it was an unaccountable want of thought; 
but I will not again commit such an error. 
Come, Sidney and Anna, why do not you 
hurry away and geton your mufflings, as you> 
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1 hope, will have no objection to join oup 
parity.” 

Sidney and Anna mutually dreading, after 
what Mrs. Montague bad said, to join any 
party of which Mr. Lennon formed one, and 
Sidney fearing that Charles had some scheme 
in view with respect to him which she might 
find very disagreeable, endeavoured to decline 
tlie invitation ; Anna told Charles in a whis* 
per her mamma would be displeased ; only for 
that, she would go with pleasure. 

Charles, whom any difficulty or opposition 
merely inflamed to a more determined prose> 
cution of his purpose, instantly asked his 
mother’s permission for Anna to accompany 
him, saying he would not keep her out late, or 
subject her to cold, pretending tliat such a 
fear could be Mrs. Montague’s only objec> 
tion; she, unable to resist bis urgency, 
granted his request. 

Sidney, though disliking to remain with 
Mrs. Montague, Mbs Watkins, and Fanny, 
and anxious to relieve hpr spirits by ao delight* 
ful a walk,*was yet fearful of complyinj^ 
as she knew that every opportunity of censure 
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would be eagerly caught at, and that Charles’s 
interference now merely served to increase 
the evil ; she also felt averse to give any coun¬ 
tenance to his plans respecting Mr. I^nnon, 
and was steady in her refusal. But Mr. 
Montague, suspecting her opposition proceeded 
entirely from the occurrence of the morning, 
which rendered her unwilling to go with Major 
Sedley under Charles’ protection alone, and 
annoyed by the supposition that such an idea 
might also occur to the Major, abruptly said, 
“ Why, Sidney, do you refuse to accompany 
Charles.^ You are not ill; you cannot fear 
cold ; and, tlioiigh you may not perhaps par¬ 
ticularly wish to walk, you surely will not 
think it too great a sacrifice of your own incli¬ 
nation to.oblige Charles, who is so anxious 
for your opinion in tlie alterations he proposes.” 

Unable to hesitate longer, Sidney rose to 
leave the room with Anna, who had stood sus¬ 
pended, waiting for her final decision; and 
Charles exclaimed with a laugh, “ Many 
thanks to you, my good sir : I nOw better 

i 

know how to deal with Sidney, and shall 
apply to you in any future emergency.” 
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Fanny, who had expected that her refusal 

1 

'would have regulated die motions of the whole 
party, felt not a little mortified at this arrange^ 
ment; but unable, after the manner in which 
she had declined, now to propose accompanying 
tliem, she sat in sullen silence. 

On their leaving the house, Charles endea* 
voured to induce Lennon to run on in the same 
strain of folly he had done on tlie night they 
had met him at Mrs. Hervey’s ; and to render 
liiin, as 1)0 did then, the butt of his ridicule, 
and tlie entertainment of his companions; 
but though Anna, in defiance of her mother’s 
express prohibition, did all in her power to 
second his wishes, Major Scdley defeated his 
intentions. Perceiving the dejection of Sidney’s 
spirits, and knowing hov' rfuich she disliked to 
be made a party in Charles’s frolics, he not only 
persisted in walking beside her, in opposition 
to every effort to drag him away, but ad- 
di essed Lennon with a degree of severity tliat 
soon com(>eUed him into utter and abashed 
silence.* 

Charles ‘taking a short cut that led through 
a M'ood to tiie Decoy, tlie party wereoWiged 
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to separate, from dbe narrowness of the path. 
Chades, taking Lennon’s arm, proceeded for¬ 
ward with a rapidity that soon left all his other 
companions far behind, and Anna engaging in 
a detail to Captain Elmore about Mr. Lennon, 
and her brother’s views in bringing him 
to Belle Vue, Sidney was left alone with 
Major Sedley. After a few moments of em¬ 
barrassed silence, he said in an earnest, though 
hesitating manner, You will not, I hope, 
think me impertinent or officious, if I venture 
to ask whether you experienced any farther 
uneasiness from Miss Watkins this morning. 
Whatever anxiety I feel on the subject, I would 
not make such an inquiry could 1 even affiect 
igporance 6f her conduct towards you.” 

Though agitated and confused by this rc* 
ference to the morning’s transaction, Sidney 
related without disguise what had passed after 
their leaving the house. “ Could 1, there¬ 
fore,’^ continued she, forget her insinuations, 
I should have nothing to regret; but, as 1 
cannot do that, I mus^ ever feel hurt at the re¬ 
collection, and lament that such language was 
addressed to me.” 
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“ It was to give Montague an opportunity 
of speaking to his father at once^ “ said Major 
Sedley, “thatlsolongrefusedtogoin tobreak- 
fast; not, as he believed, from any offence such 
conduct could give me.” He paused for 
a moment, then added, with great animation, 
** you have, on one or two occasions, allowed 
me tlic privilege of speaking my sentiments 
with candour; and, under such a sanction, 1 
will venture to ask how you can put your 
happiness in the power of a woman, who, 
from general irascibility of disposition, so 
assiduously seeks for every opportunity of 
wounding your feelings ?” 

** Miss Watkins has had many trials to 
sour her temper,” said Sidney; “ and were 
she not more than severe and disagreeable, 
however I might dislike, I could at least, I 
hope, bear with any uneasiness she might give 
me. But, suppose, fora moment, a sister of 
your own, subject to the treatment 1 this 
morning received in* your presence, and say 
w’hat mi^t be your ieeliugis? ” 

** What 'they arc this moment,” cried he 
with energy “ indignant contempt towards the 
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M'oman who could so far outrage propriety 
to indulge malevolence ; and the advice 1 wou$d 
in such circumstances ofter to a sister of my 
own would be to rise superior to undeserved 
injury, and, with calm and conscious dignity, 
repel insults that can only degrade tlie person 
who offers them.” 

Gratifed though agitated by the wartnlli 
of his manner, and the perfect conviction it 
affoixled of how superfluous w'ere her fears of 
any impression being made on his mind by tlic 
gross insinuations Miss Watkins had uttered, 
Sidney thanked him in a voice scarcely au¬ 
dible, when eagerly interrupting her he said, 
“ Pardon me for entering on a subject wliich 
1 fear has givfen you pain, and banish for ever 
from your mind an occurrence so unworthy of 
your remembrance, and you will then rise as 
superior in fortitude as you are in all that is 
good and amiable to tliosc who seek to make 
you unhappy.” 

Excessively embarriissed by a manner in 
which M^or Sedley had never beforeaddressed 
her, Sidney knew not how to reply, and felt 
jnuch relieved w]hen Anna, turning ro\ind, 
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begged of her to quicken her pace, as she 
hlard Charles hallooing to them. 

The mon)ent they jcaned him, Charles, 
without the least previous notice, put his arm 
tlirough the Major’s, and, hurrying him forward, 
said he wished to speak to him in private. 
The Major, unwilling to enter into any personal 
contention with him, was forced to comply. 

Mr. IvCnnon then, stationing himself beside 
Sidney, said, “ I am very sorry to see, ma’am, 
that you are not as willing to let me speak to you 
as I could wish; I am sure, ma’am, I will do my 
best to be as agreeable to you as Major Sedley; 
and, though Mr. Montague says he is my rival, 
I don’t value him a rush.” 

“ Let me advise you, Mr. Lennon,” said 
Sidney, provoked and confounded by this 
speech in Captain Elmore’s presence, “ to be 
more cautious of trusting yourself to Mr. 
Montague’s gitidance; and rest assured tliat 
any conversation you address to me will be 
productive of vejy ill-fewarded trouble.” 

Dontt be angry, ma’am,” cried Lennon, 
submissively; I did not mean to say one 
word to vex you ; but 1 was angry to think 
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that Major Sedley should be wanting to 
you against me, though 1 am sure I never 
him any offence.” 

“ If you take my advice, Mr. Lennon,” 
said Captain Elmore, gi-avely, “ you will state 
your grievances to Major Sedley, and not to 
Miss Montague: he may perhaps redress tiiem; 
she, I am sure, cannot.” 

“ And why should 1 do that, sir ?” cried 
Lennon; 1 should be very glad to make 

myself agreeable to Miss Montague; but I 
am sure I don’t want to have any thing to say 
to Major Sedley.” 

** But donH you know, Mr. Lennon,” ex¬ 
claimed Anna, “ that Miss Montague cannot 
prevent Major Sedley’s speaking to lier.^ and, 
if you disapprove of his doing so, 1 sliould 
recommend you to forbid it.” 

“ How can you, Anna, said Sidney, ** be 
so utterly regardless of my aunt’s prohibition ? 
and, at all events, how can you speak in such 
a manner ?” 

“ Miss Montague has been teWiug me,” 
cried the incorrigible Anna, “ tliat she never 
, will favour any person who allows any other 
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aj|tiurer to approach her ; and as you declare 
you do not value Major Sedley*s friendship 
more than a ivish, you will, 1 suppose, sacrifice 
so paltry a consideration to please her.^’ 

“ What good would Major Sedley’s friend* 
ship do me ?” cried the purse-proud Leniion : 

1 am sure I don’t want any thing from any 
man ; * but there is notliing, ma’am,’ continued 
he, addressing Sidney, I would not do to 
please you; and if you will only tell me what 
you like, I am sure 1 will do it this very mo¬ 
ment/' 

“Ohfie, Mr. Lennon,’'cried Anna; “aska 
lady what she likes, and not know how to 
please her : I could not have supposed you so 
deficient in gallantry.*’ 

“ I think, sir,” said Captain Elmore, “ you 
will find it advisable to try and gain Major 
Sedley’s friendship, if for no other purpose 
than to learn from him the mode best calcu¬ 
lated to win a lady's favour, since you so 
candidly confess liim your superior in the art/' 
“ I sand np such thing, sir,” cried Lennon, 
angrily; “ and if 1 was to ask any thing from 
any man, it w'ould be from Mr. Montague, who 
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is so good to me, and told me every thim^l 
should say to please Miss Montague.” 

Perhaps you will have the goodness to 
begin, sir,” said Captain Elmore: I should 
feel infinitely benefited by instructions from so 
able a master.” 

“ I entreat. Captain Elmore,” said Sidney, 
in a low tone of voice, “ you will, to oblige 
me, forbear this conversation: my aunt and 
uncle would be seriously displeased if they 
thought Mr. Lennon could behave in tliis 
manner; and I assure you his conduct is ex¬ 
tremely disagreeable to me.’’ 

Whatever love of raillery Captain Elmore 
felt, or whatever amusement he derived from 
L.ennon's ignorance and presumption, he was 
too well-bred to refuse instant compliance with 
tliis request; and he not only forbore any 
farther railler}', but commenced a conversation 
with Sidney, in which Lennon knew not how 
to bear a part. He therefore walked after 
them in sullen and dissatished silence, till 
they were joined by Charles, ^;hom Major 
Sedley had obliged to return, when, calling 
him aside, he began a ludicrous account of his 



ill^uccess, making bitter complaints of Sidney 
and Captain Elmore. 

Charles, though much entertained by his 
recital, preserved his gravity, and, after con¬ 
doling Trith him in his disappointment, told 
him to come in the morning, and he would 
then have an opportunity of paying his devoirs 
to Miss Montague, as he would persuade her 
to ride with him. Lennon, gratefully thanking 
him, took his leave, saying he would not fail 
to keep his appointment next morning. 

Charles, returning to his party, upbraided 
Sidney for not encouraging Lennon as he 
desired, declaiing he would make her re¬ 
pent it; and though Major Sedley warmly 
and angiily remonstrated with him on subject¬ 
ing her to tlie impertinence and folly of such 
a man, he only laughed, saying he would act 
as he pleased. 

On their return to the house, Captain Elmore 

asked Charles to come next day to C-, 

and join a party he proposed to make for the 
purpose of Wishing. Charles declined 
invitation, saying he was engaged to ride out 
with Sidney and his sisters. 
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If you will permit us to join your 
.6aid Major Sedley, we will postpone our ex¬ 
cursion to another day, when you will be at 
leisure to accompany us.” 

Though Charles would have gladly declined 
tlie Major’s proposal, whose presence he 
feared might prove a bar to his operations 
with respect to Lennon, whom he could not 
inspirit to enter the lists against him, though 
he had told him he was his rival, for the pur- 
pose of deriving more amusement from that 
circumstance, he knew nut how to refuse his 
offer, and hoping witli Captain Elmore's as¬ 
sistance to prevent his interference, he replied 
that he should feel happy in the pleasure of 
their company. 
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CHAP. IX. 


As Sidney was next morning sitting alone 
in the breakfast^rooin, a servant entered, and 
told her there was a woman at the door who 
begged to see her. On going to the hall 
she saw Mary Boden standing on the steps, 
very neatly dressed, and a laige basket on the 
ground beside her. She was much pleased to 
see her, as she had heard nothing of her since 
the evening Miss Watkins had censured her so 
severely for going to her cottage; and she 
inquired with kindness how she had fared 
since, and if her husband and children were 
well. 

“ They are all very well, I humbly thank 
you. Miss, said Mary, curtseying ; “ and may 
my blesiiirig and the blessing of my poor chil¬ 
dren ever attend you; for you helped us in our 
sickness and distress, and w-as the only cause 
of all the good luck that has befallen us since.** 
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Sidney replying she was happy to hear^tl^ey 
were well, asked could she do any thing to 
assist her ? 

“ O no, dear Miss; I did not come to 
trouble you ; but I have some fine young tur¬ 
keys, and some new-laid eggs; and I made 
bould, Miss, to bring them to you.’* 

Sidney, though much pleased by this simple 
efiusion of gratitude, declined accepting them, 
fearing that, even from this trilling incident, 
Miss Watkins might extract matter of censure. 

Mary, who took her refusal as proceeding 
from disdain of her present, said, in an altered 
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voice, “ I hope you ben*t angry, Miss; if I 
had the best in the world you were as welcome 
to it; but in troth I had nothing >vorth bring¬ 
ing you.” 

Sorry at perceiving she was offended, Sidney 
said, in the kindest manner, tliat she was very 
grateful for her good-natured remembrance; 
but that she could not, take more of her pre¬ 
sent than a few e^s, as she did not know 
what to do with them. 

Mary's countenance instantly brightened on 
her accepting even a part of her present; and 
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earnestly pressed her to take the rest, 
which she declined in terms that could not 
possibly hurt her feelings. Mary then asked 
her if she knew where the gentleman lived, 
who iiad come into her liouse from the rain 
the night she was there, 

“ Both gentlemen live at C—replied 
Sidney : “ why do you inquire?” 

“ Because, Miss, he left his great coat in our 
house yesterday, and Boden does not know 
where to bring it to him ; and he ought to do 
any thing to serve him, for he is one of the 
best gentlemen I ever seen. O dear, Miss, 
you don’t know what he did for us, or the loss 
we would have been at only for his Honour’s 
goodness. May heaven bless and preserve him 
for it for e\ cr! VVe wereall ruined but for him!” 

“ H'hicli of the gentlemen are you talking 
of? or what do you mean?” 

“ The gentleman. Miss, that was talking to 
you, and a5ke<l you to let him come and get 
the carnage from tlie njistrcss for you.” Sid¬ 
ney, who moy knew diat she meant Major 
Sedley, asked her wliat he had done for her, 
that she seemed so much obliged to him. 
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** 1 would tell you all about it, Miss, nO|£ly 
I’m afear’d youll be tired standing.” 

Sidney assuring her that she would not, 
she continued: “ You know, Miss, that we are 
tenants to his Honour, and tlie cotters* cows 
always graze on the master’s landbut, the 
meadows being shut up now,, the steward 
ordered all the poor people’s cows to feed on 
the bottoms, nigh*hand the bog. Last Tuesday, 
Miss, our poor cow strayed away, and fell 
into one of the bog*hol^, and was drownded. 
TVoth, Miss, I thought my heart would bieak 
when 1 see her dead; for^ when a poor man 
loses his cow, he can never hardly get one 
again ; especially if he has a small family. I 
was sitting spinning at my wheel, and crying 
to ^ink what would become of the poor 
childer when 1 had not a drop of milk to give 
them; w'hen that gentleman came in, and axed 
me to give him a drink; and, when he seen 
me crying, he axed ine what ailed me, but I 
would not tell him, for I didn’t think he’d care; 

^ r 

and, as 1 had churned that morning; I gave him 
a drink of the fresh buttermilk, for he wouldn’t 
take no new mills; and then the thought 
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ly .never iiave a drop of my own to chum 
a^n set me crying worse than afore; so then, 
Miss, the gendeman axed me again and again 
what I was crying for; and he spoke so kind 
to me that at last I tould him, and he axed 
me what sum she cost; so 1 tould him my hus¬ 
band paid seven guineas for her the year we 
were married; so then, Miss, he took out his 
pocket-book, and went to ^ve me the whole 
money; but I refused it, for I didn’t like to 
take it from him, or let him think that 1 , 
wanted to beg from him, which, indeed, Miss, 
I had no notion of ; but, at last, he got into 
a passion, and swore 1 should take it; so then ■ 
I tould him we would not want so: much, for 
tliat we-’d strive to make up part of it ourselves; 
but he only laughed, and said to keep all we 
could spare for the childer; and, leaving the 
money on. the dresser, he was g<wg. Away, 
hen the young master came in, and tould him 
to wait for him. As to me, Miss, I .cried 
worse than ever; and Mr. Charles, who came 
in for a ^iidc too, axeef me what ailed me; 
and, says lie, if Boden has beat you. I’ll give 
him a good horsewhipping; but, when I tould 
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him my cow was drownded, he gave me 
guineas, and said he had no more about him 
at the present; but I wouldn't take them, and 
tould him all the other gentleman had ^ven 
me. He said. So much the better, and that 1 
was a great fool, and never should refuse any 
thing that came in my way; and so then he 
gave the money to one of the childer, and 
went away ; but the other gentleman give me 
his coat, and Ind me take care of it, for that 
the sun was getting so hot he wouldn’t wear it 
any longer^ and now, Miss, I want to send it 
to him by my husband.” 

Sidney listened to Mary’s long relation with 
equal pleasure and interest; and, when it was 
concluded, she wrote Major Sedley’s address 
on a slip of paper, and, giving it to Mary, 
told her, if-her husband would take the coat to 
C ■ ■ ', be would find out his lodgings without 
any difiSculty. 

Maiy, saying that the very name she 
had heard Mr. Charles call him, was taking, 
up her basket to go away, when ^oung Mon^" 
tague, coming to the door, asked her what 
she had got in her basket 
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(“^Some youog turkeys, sir,” said Mary, cuil< 
aeying, ** that I brought as a present to Miss; 
but, as she won’t take 'them, I wish your ho¬ 
nour would be pleased to accept them.” 

** Why would you not take them, Sidney?” 
asked Charles. 

** 1 did not know what to do with them/* 
said she softly; ** and I was afraid Miss Wat¬ 
kins might have been displeased.” 

“ What matter whether she was or not f” 
cried he: then, addressing Mary, added, ** I 
never refuse any thing that is otfered to me.” 

He then called to a servant to empty the 
basket, and, kindly thanking Mary for her pre- • 
sent, passed on, leaving her excessively de¬ 
lighted at his condescension. 

Ignorant of Charles’s invitation to Mr. Len¬ 
non, Sidney was much surprised at seeing him 
enter while the family were sitting at break-' 
fost; and, more vexed at Charles’s determi¬ 
nation to pursue so improper a scheme, she 
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took no faiths notice of him than by a distant 
bow. • 

f 

Breakfast was scarcely concluded when 
Major Sedley, Captain Elmore, and Mr. Fnmch, 
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entered the room together. Charles, imn^> 
ately calling to hb servant, desired him to 
bring the horses he had ordered to the door. 

** 1 should like to ride to-day, Charles,” said 
Fanny, with a forced smile, “ diough you have 
not been so polite as to ask me.” 

** You need never expect much politeness 
from me,” said he carelessly, “ it is not my 
vocation; nor could I suppose you would have 
condescended to Join our party after the manner 
in which you refused me last night. However, 
if you choose to come, I will order your horse, 
and do you hurry your dress.” 

Fanny, wishing to ride, endeavoured to 
laugh off Charles’s unceremonious reply, and 
left the room, to prepare for her excursion. 

On the party going out before the hall-door, 
Charles, calling to Lennon, desired him to 
take care of Miss Sidney Montague; Lennon, 
immediately advancing, said, ** Ma’am, won’t 
you let me help you to mount your horse ?” 

Determined in every way that she could to 
discourage Lennon, whose ridiculous, presump¬ 
tion disgusted her, Sidney turned ^m him to 
call 'a servant ; but, Major Sedley advancing to 



hen. assistance, she joyfully accepted his ofTered 
aid, and Lennon retired to complain to Charles, 
who only gave him a curse for his cowardly re¬ 
treat. 

As the approach was too narrow to permit 
the whole party to ride together, Anna, who 
rode after Sidney, called out to ask why she 
had changed her accustomed horse and for what 
purpose he wore so lai ge a net ? 

Sidney, whose atteiition had been too much 
occupied in endeavouring to escape from Len¬ 
non's gallantry to attend to the circumstance, 
requested Charles to explain it. 

He replied, that the weather was so warm he 
had desired tlie servant to put on the net, as the 
horse was tliin-skinned and could not bear 
the dies; but that she never rode on a finer 
animal. 

This answer satisfying Anna's curiosity, she 
made no farther inquiries. 

Sidney, who was extremely fond of‘riding, 
would have enjoyed real pleasure from this 
excursion, h&d not Charles tormented her 
without mercy by insisting on resigning her 
entirely to Lennon’s care, and riding on the 
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other side himself, to prevent the posabilit^ 
Major Sedley’s int^erence. On finding itim** 
practicable to prevail on Charles to yield his 
place, the Major gave up the point, and rode 
on in silence. 

Mr. French, who watched Charles with 
eager attention, soon perceived that, notwith* 
standing the gravi^ of his countenance, he 
was merely turning Lennon into ridicule; 
and, convinced that he should commit no 
blunder by following his example, he seconded 
him with all his powers; riding tlierefore next 
Lennon, he betrayed him into the grossest mis¬ 
takes, instigating him to the most ludicrous dis¬ 
play of folly, ignorance, and self-conceit. 

Sidney, however provoked and embarrassed, 
patiently yielded to what she found it impossi¬ 
ble* to remedy; and though sometimes, com¬ 
pelled to smile, took no other notice of their 
joint persecutions. 

They had ridden on thus for some miles, 
when Charles proposed taking a gallop, con¬ 
cluding his speech by a loud whistle, io which' 
Lennon appeared to pay particular regard; 
and then striking Major Sedley’s horse with his 



and setting spurs to his own, went off 
' at full speed, ibllowed by the remauider of 
the party. 

In vain Sidney endeavoured to keep up with 
her companions; her horse obstinately refused 
to quicken his pace; and Lennon, who had 
received previous Instructions, curbed in his 
own to remain with her. Charles, determined 
to torment her for refusing to gratify his whim 
of encouraging Lennon, had given orders to 
his servant to prepare for her a horse that was 
restive; and Kennedy, the willing assistant of 
all his master's plans and frolics, bad strictly 
ob^ed his injunctions, covering the horse with 
a large net, to obviate any chance of detection. 

As soon as Major Sedley could restrain his 
horse, that began to prance violently on being 
so suddenly struck by Charles, he returned to 
Sidney, and said, Why, Miss Montague, 
have you taken this horse to>day, in preference 
to thvj chesnut one you generally ride 

" I cannot tell why Charles ordered such a 
horse for me,” said Sioney, ** unless for the 
purpose of tormenting me, and in that he has 
certainly succeeded/’ 
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He did it, ma'am,’* cried Lennon jn^a 
sulky voice, that I might have the pleasure 
of speaking to you, and I hope, ma’am, you 
dont intend to disappoint me.” 

“ From my long acquaintance with Miss 
Montague, sir,’’saidMajorSedicy, sternly, “I 
think myself authorized to claim the honour of 
attending her till she rejoins her friends, and 
1 shall not permit any conversation disagreeable 
to her to pass in my presence.” 

“ And pray, sir, have I not young Mr. Mon¬ 
tague's leave to speak to her ?” replied I>ennon, 
angrily; ** and did he not tell me what 1 ought 
to say to please her ? And I don’t see, sir, how 
you have any right to interfere.” 

” It may not perhaps be superfluous to re¬ 
mind you, Mr. Lennon,” cried the Major haugh¬ 
tily, ** that the respect to which I am en¬ 
titled I shall enforce; and that Mr. Montague’s 
friendship can give you no claim to address me 
with so -little ceremony, however it may in¬ 
duce you to forget 

Confounded by thC Major's word^ and still 
more by his manner, Lennon stammered out 
scttethinglike an apology, and rode off to com¬ 
plain to Chtirlcs. 
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Y ** In how many ways, Major Sedley,” said 
. Sidney, smiling at Lennon’s hasty retreat, am 
1 to become indebted to your good nature > 
most sincerely do I feel obliged by your pre¬ 
sent exertion of it, as I was indeed weary of 
Mr. Lennon’s folly; and I became rather ap¬ 
prehensive that he might have olfended you by 
his equal want of good breeding and of com¬ 
mon sense.” 

“ There was no chance of that,” cried he ; 
“ 1 merely assumed anger for the purpose of 
compelling him to silence, as we must some 
times use coarse weapons against coarse anta¬ 
gonists. Montague, indeed, I will confess, tried 
my utmost command of temper by so obsti-^ 
niitely persisting in subjecting you to the per¬ 
secutions of that ignorant and presumptuous 
blockhead.” 

It is useless to remonstrate with Charles,’’ 
replied Sidney: with all his good nature, and 
kindness of disposition, he persevermj^y prose¬ 
cutes any plan that promises amusement; and 
of this 1 am so well convinced, that 1 have quite 
given up any'^ttempt to ai^e with him; endea- 
vouringonly to bear with padence what, though 
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irksome and teasing, cannot be very seriously 
injurious; but thU forbearance I almost 6iiiUc 
due to Charles for the innumerable instances 
of kind and attentive friendship he has shewn 
me during my residence at Belle Vue.” 

“ Montague,” said Major Sedley, smiling, 

has certainly acquired the happy art of doing 
with impunity what few others could venture 
to attempt; he is the most uncommon com¬ 
pound I have ever met of generous feeling and 
.thoughtless levity.” 

He then changed the subject, and, de¬ 
lighted at the opportunity that Montague’s 
frolic had given him of an unreserved conver¬ 
sation with Sidney, he chatted with the ut¬ 
most animation, expressing his sentiments and 
opinions on various subjects with energy and 
candour, and seeking to draw forth hers witli 
similar frankness. 

Amused by the Major’s vivacity, and de¬ 
lighted by his instructive remarks, Sidney for¬ 
got, the progress of time till a recollection of 
what Miss Watkins would probably say, should 
she not return to Belle Vue with the remainder 
of her party, so terrilied her, that she used 
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^ery exertion to quicken her speed, in order 
to 'overtake her companions, who she ex- 
pected would have returned back on missing 
her. The horse, sulky and vicious, resisted 
all her efforts ; and, though he endeavoured to 
plunge, persisted in his own pace witli an 
obstinacy that proved how well young Mon* 
tague's servant had obeyed his masters in¬ 
structions. 

On observing her fruitless exertions to get 
forward. Major Sedley earnestly urged her to 
take his horse, as he could easily conquer the 
obstinacy of her’s ; but this she declined, un¬ 
willing to give him so much unnecessary 
trouble; and, endeavouring to conquer her 
fears, and reflecting that Charles -would relate 
his share in the transaction, she again entered 
into conversation with the Majcsr, who ap¬ 
peared doubly anxious to beguile her uneasi¬ 
ness. 

They had come within a short distance of 
Mount-Enesy ^te, when, passing a field in 
which some men were. blasting the roots of 
trees lying very near the road, a loud explosion 
terrified Sidney’s horse, whose sudden plunge 
nearly dismounted her. 

h 6 
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Scarcely had he reared from the ground, whegi 
Major Sedley, by a hasty and vigorous eflfbrt, 
caught the reins ; and, though dragged from 
his own horse, and thrown with some violence 
on the road, he succeeded in checking the 
vicious animal till Sidney recovered her seat ; 
but nothing could wholly restrain his ungo¬ 
vernable fury, and, forcing the reins from the 
Major’s hand, he went off at foil speed. 

Though terrified by the apprehension that 
Major Sedley might have been hurt by his 
efforts to ensure her safety, and by the danger 
to which she was herself exposed, Sidney me¬ 
chanically held the reins, and, as she rode well 
succeeded in keeping her seat, though unable 
to make any attempt either to restrain or 
direct the horse’s career. 

Major Sedley, having received no other in¬ 
jury from his fall than a slight bruise on his 
shoulder, remounted his horse, and leaped into 
tlie next field, witli a view’ of following Sidney, 
so as not to irritate tht*- vicious animal chat she 
was riding, and, if possible, to keep him on 
even ground. Scarcely had he quitted the road 
<whcn a man, working in one of the ditches, 



raising his^head, and perceiving Sidney’s ina> 
decfUate efforts to restrain her horse, threw his 
hat, with an intention of stopping him ; but the 
animal, still more enraged by the blow, turned 
round, and, darting through Mount-Enesy gate, 
ran furiously forward into the demesne till he 
came to a large river, which suddenly stopped 
his impetuosi^'; but for the violence of this 
shock poor Sidney was so unprepared, that she 
was instantly flung several paces forward into 
the river. 

Major Sedley, having from the field observed 
the course which Sidney’s horse had takra, 
followed with a velocity that brought him to 
the spot almost at the moment of her fall, and 
plunging into the water, which was now very 
shallow from the extreme beat of the weather, 
he lifted her in his arms, and, carrying her to 
a seat under a tree close by, endeavoured to 
restore those faculties of which terror had 
deprived her. 

In a few moments Sidney recovered her re¬ 
collection, and, raising her head from the 
Major's arm, said with a faint smile, “ Charles’ 
frolic has nearly proved fatalthen, more 
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distinctly remembering what had passed, added, 
in a tone of anxiety and alarm, “ I hope, I 
trust, Major Sedley, that you have not seriously 
sutiered by your generous efforts to ensure my 
safety.” 

“ No,” cried he, in a voice faultering with 
emotion, in no other way suffered than from 
the terror, the horror, I felt at witnessing the 
danger to which you were exposed, without a 
possibility of assisting you. But say, are you 
indeed safe? Tell me, have 1 any thing to appre¬ 
hend ?” 

The violent, though restrained, agitation of 
Major Sedley’a voice, manner, and counte¬ 
nance,became instantly contagious, and scarcely 
could Sidney articulate that she had receivec^ 
no other injury than terror, from the momen¬ 
tary shock her fall had given her, as the water 
had happily prevented any other mischief than 
merely wetting her clothes. 

On hearing this assurance his countenance 
glowed with an expression of fervent delight, 
and, pressing her hand between both his, be 
stood silent, apparently unable to* express his 
feelings ; then, colouring violently, said, in a low 
voice, “ Forgive mb ; I am not at this moment 
perfect master of myself.” 
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Excessively agitated, Sidney rose from her 
seat, saying, in a hurried manner, ^^^What 
am I to do? how can I get back to Belle 

Vue?” 

“ To Belle Vue,” cried Major Sedley, 
struggling to speak with calmness; *‘you 
cannot think of returning at present, it is ut^ 
terly impossible; but can you, with my as¬ 
sistance, endeavour to reach the house. Mrs. 
Enesy will gladly pay you every attention you 
require, and I will go on to Belle Vue, and 
send Montague for you : to what has not his 
inexcusable folly exposed you!” 

To this proposal Sidney did not object fronv 
having notliing better to propose; and, taking 
.hold of his offered arm, she proceeded with 
difficulty towards the house, much impeded in 
her progress by the weight of her clothes, that, 
clinging round her feet, so completely retarded 
her efforts to advance, that, had it not been for 
the Major’s assistance, she would have found 
It impossible to get fo/ward. 

Meeting the man \^o bad endeavour^ to 
stop Siefney’s horse. Major Sedley desired him 
to go in search of his ow'n» that had strayed 
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through the grounds on being so precipitately 
forsaken by his master. ^ 

“ I will, your honour,” said the man; “ but 
sure,” added he, looking earnestly at Sidney, 

, “ the lady has not been hurt by the fall?” 

“ I have not, I am much obliged to you,” 
said Sidney, smiling; “ but I am, as you see, 
so very wet from having been thrown into the 
water, that 1 am scarcely able to walk.” 

He was the wickedest beast surely I ever 
see,” said the man, “ and was bent from the 
first on throwing your ladyship; but, if you 
will go up to the big house, the mistress will 
take good care of you, for she is one of tlie 
best ladies in the whole neighbourhood ; and 
don’t, ma’am, offer to go any more on that dirty 
sulky beast, for he is not fit for the likes of 
you.”. 

Sidney thanking him for his advice, which 
was well inclined to follow, the man pro¬ 
ceeded on his embassy. 

On coming widiin view of the house, they 
perceived Mrs. Enesy^s eldest son, a bpy about 
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ten years old, playing before the’ door. On . 
recognizing them, he came running forward; 
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bu^ stopping before be had quite reached them, 
lie burst into an immoderate ht of laughter at 
Sidney’s grotesque appearance, her hair hang¬ 
ing down, her hat so soaked with wet, thab 
unable to bear its weight, she had gladly re¬ 
signed it to Major Sedley to carry; and all 
the rest of her habiliments dropping with wet; 
and covered w'ith the dust of the road. . 

” I am rather a strange hgure, my dear 
William, said Sidney, smiling at the mirth her 
appearance had excited ; but I have been 
thrown from my horse into the river.” 

Thrown have you ?” cried William, in¬ 
stantly recovering his gravity ; “ but sure yo^ 
are not hurt, 1 will run to mamma, and get you 
dry clothes in a moment.” 

“ Do, my dear boy,” cried Major Sedley, 
“ but do not unnecessarily alarm your mother, 
as Miss Montague has fortimately escaped any 
serious injury.” 

William, saying he was very glad of it, ran 
hastily forward to the house, and returned in a 
few monlents, followed By Mrs. Enesy. 

“ Will you, my dear Mrs. Enesy,” said 
Sidney, “ extend your charity to an unfoitu- 
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nate heroine, whose present appearance does 
Bot, 1 must confess, plead much in her 
fevour?” 

** I am delighted to find, my dear girl,’’ said 
Mrs. Enesy, afiecdonately taking her hand, 

that your appearance afone has been injured, 
as William’s breathless eagerness and unintel¬ 
ligible story really alarmed me; but hurry 
into the house, and change your clothes, and 
you will then tell me how the accident has 
happened.” 

Then looking at Major Sedley, and per* 
ceiving bis clothes also were very wet, she 
added, I must resign you, Major, to the care 
of Mr. Enesy’sman, who will supply you witli 
whatever you require.” 

The Major, thanking her, said he would 
prefer going into C ■■, not more tlian half 
a mile distant, and would return as soon as 
he had changed his clothes : then, attending 
Sidney to the hall-door, he consigned her to 
Mrs. Enesy’s care, and* mounting his horse, 
which the man had just led up, was out of 
sight in a moment. 

As soon as Sidney had changed her clothes, 
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she ^elated with great humour to' Mrs. Enesy 
the real cause of the accident, and the reason 
why she had been left alone with Major Sedley, 
expressing her gratitude for his care and at¬ 
tention. Mrs. £nesy bestowed a warmeulo- 
gium on the Major’s general character and 
conduct, and, after expressing some surprise at 
Ctiarles Montague's levi^ in so thoughtlessly 
exposing her to such danger, hurried her to 
the drawing-room, where she had ordered some 
refreshments, which she said she hoped would 
preserve her from any chance of cold. 

They had not been long sitting in the draw¬ 
ing-room when Charles entered, and, scarcely, 
waiting to address the usual salutation to 
Mrs. Enesy, went up to Sidney, and, taking 
her hand, inquired with a voice and coun¬ 
tenance from which his usual levity and frolic 
had wholly vanished, if she had received any 
injury from her fall. 

“ 1 have not, indeed,’* said Sidney, smiling 
at his unusual gravi^; “^ut I cannot say, my 
dear Chvles^ that I am much indebted to you 
for my safety. How could you order such a 
horse for me ?” 
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‘‘ Upon my honour/* cried be eagerly, “ 1 
had no idea be was such a wicked, vicious 
wretch ; and I am seriously angry with Ken¬ 
nedy for venturing to gjve you such an infernal 
brute. 1 had no objection to tease you for 
disappointing me; but surely you cannot sus¬ 
pect me of wilfully endangering your safety.** 

** Indeed I do not,” said Sidney, affec¬ 
tionately ; “ and 1 am equally rejoiced for your 
sake and my own tliat I have met witli no 
other accident than a wetting.” 

“ You are a good girl, a dear girl,” cried he, 
with some emotion; “ and you may trust me 
for never again exposing you to any dangerous 
or disagreeable adventure,” 

Mrs. Enesy asking him to partake of the 
refreshments on the table before him, he con¬ 
sented ; and Sidney then asked him how he 
had heard of the accident, or knew she was at 
Mount £nesy ? 

'.Before he had time to reply, M^or Sedley 
entered the room. On perceiving his change 
of dress, Charles asked him what the deuce 
had happened to him? Surely he had pro¬ 
vided no sulky plough-horse for his accom¬ 
modation ? ' 
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“ If you had,” replied he, with some warmth, 

“ it would have been a matter of very little 
consequence; but, that you should liave pro¬ 
vided such an one for Miss Montague, I 
must avow surprises me.** 

** Be not surprised at anything in this world, 
my dear fellow,” cried Charles, who had now 
recovered all his wonted gaiety; ** and, above 
all things, never be surprised at any thing I do.” 

** No, not in future, said Mrs. Enesy, I 
tliink we shall have no reason.** 

“ Well, well,” cried he, “ I am heartily de¬ 
lighted it was no worse. You were asking me, 
Sidney, how 1 had heard of the accident, when - 
the Major’s surprise put me, as the common 
folks say, through my story; but, I vdll now 
gratify your curiosity :—~From the time we left 
you, we rode on foil gallop till we came very 
near Belle Vue, when, for the first time reining 
in, 1 perceived Sedley was not w|th us, the 
honour of whose company 1 tbou|^t I had 
taken sufficient pmns to secure. I returned to 
see what Had become of you, and had not rid¬ 
den far back when I met that booby, Lenncm. 
I asked him what brought him there, when he 



should have been squiring Miss Montague } 
He made a most doleful complaint of Sedley’s 
refusing to leave her, saying he had threatened 
him very hard for only just speaking to her. 
I could not forbear cursing the blockhead for 
his stupidi^j and pursued my Journey, won¬ 
dering what the deuce could have delayed you; 
when, meeting a man at this gate, I asked him 
if he had seen you ? He said Yes, and that you 
had been thrown from your horse into the 
water, and were now with Mrs. £nesy. I was, 
upon my soul, not a little startled at this in¬ 
telligence ; and am heartily delighted to find, 
, my poor girl, that you have beep more 
frightened than hurt on the occa^on. Had it 
not been for you,” continued he, addressii^ 
Major Sedley, “ they would have ridden as 
quietly and sociably home as any other Darby 
and Joan in the kingdom.” 

“ How, Charles !*’ cried Sidney warmly, 
could Mr. Lennon have insured my safety 
Then, relating the circumstances whkh had 
occurred, concluded by saying, “ had I bee 
under Mr. Lennon’s protection, I fear 1 should 
,not tatye escaped as 1 have done.*’ 
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'Cliaj^les listened to her recital with some 

• M 

emotion, and, when it was concluded, eageiiy 
gaping the Major’s hand, exclaimed, “ I 
beg your pardon, my dear Sedley, if I have 
thoughtlessly offended you for your care of 
Sidney: no thanks of mine could be any ade* 
quate compensation; but, upon my soul! it is 
an obligation I can never forget.” 

The resentment Sedley could not forbear 
feeling to Charles, for his levity in having so 
inconsiderately exposed Sidney to danger, 
this speech wholly obliterated; and affectionately 
shaking bands with him, he replied, it was 
impossible to feel more than momentary re- . 
sentment to one of so frank and candid a 
dispoution. 

Charles then, half apologizing to Mrs. 
£nesy for the trouble his frolic had given her, 
told Sidney that he would ride back to Belle 
Vue, and return in his curricle for her. Mr& 
Enesy, declaring she would not penhit Sidn^ 
to leave her till ev^ng, jessed Charles, and 
Major Sedley also, to dine with her. Tlus 
invitation the Major accepted, but Charles 
declined, saying he must go back to Belle, Vue> 
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ta prevent any false reports frona reaching iTis 
father; and also to console poor Lennon for 
his disappointment: then added more serioudy, 
he would stay with pleasure, were it not that 
some company were to dine at Belle Vue; and 
took bis leave. 

** What a ^ddy volatile young man Charles 
Montague is,’* said Mre. Enesy ; ** and yet 1 
believe him possessed of an excellent under¬ 
standing, and a very good heart; for, though 
the retired life 1 lead at present prevents me 
from knowing the Montague family so inti¬ 
mately as 1 could wish, I have heard him 
spoken of in even rapturous terms by all the 
poor people of the neighbourhood, who declare 
he is, on every occasion in which they require 
his services, their intercessor with his father; at 
the same time remarking, that it is impossible to 
deceive him, he is so quick in discoveiing truth 
from falsehood, and has so general a know¬ 
ledge of the surrounding country.” 

“ Of the truth of this assertion,” cried 
Major Sedley, ** 1 can, from my own personal 
knowledge, bear ample testimony, from having 
been so frequently the companion of liis ram- 



and having seen him, when either htmgry 
or wearyj go into the first cottage he met, «id 
hnnkly ask and accept the homeliest 6ure it 
larded; amusing hnnselfand delighting the in- 
habitants by cheerfully joining in and encou- 
mging that love of raillery and genuine humour 
sopeculiarlyinherentintheIrishcharacter. He 
is. thus, in some degree, personally acquainted 
with almost every inhabitant of tins country 
for several miles round; and qualified-to judge, 
from his own immediate observation, of their 
wants and their grievances: and to relieve 
either, 1 have at all times, seen him equally 
ready. That such a character should be popu-^ * 
lar in any neighbourhood is not wond^^l; 
but 1 should be indeed surprised if he was little 
less than adored among an Irish peasantry, 
who will ever bear more genuine r^ard to the 
man who treats them with affabiii^, and in¬ 
dulges their love of mirth, than to those even 
who relieve tiieir wants; but when both are 

V 

united, they must indeed prove irr^istible; 
and most ^appy would it be for the country in 
general if more men of rank and fortune fol¬ 
lowed Montague’s example, and felt an honest 
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pride in being the favourite of their ten^^ 
and dependents.’^ 

Sidney, who affectionately loved Charles, 
was delighted with this warm eulogium, and 
seconded Major Sedley in the most animated 
terms.' 

The remainder of the day Sidney thought 
passed more agreeably than any she had ever 
remembered ; and, when the first hurry of her 
spirits had subsided, the idea of being more 
than an object of friendly regard to Sedley, 
which she thought the agitation of his manner 
and his whole conduct had evidently betrayed, 
animated her witli an internal sensation of 
happiness, such as she had never before ex* 
perienccd. 

I 

The polished elegance of Major Sedley’s 
manners, the refined cultivation of his mind, 
and the delicacy and feeling he had on every oc* 
casion evinced, had strongly, though impercep> 
tibly, interested Sidney in his favour. Thrown 
off her guard by the* unrestrained intercouse in 
which they lived, and by Fanny’s obvious wish 
to attract his attention, which she thought the 
largeness of her fortone might not render a 
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•hopeless attempt, she had never considered 
him in any other lightthan afriend; and though 
the guarded caution with wiiich he had invari¬ 
ably acted towards Fanny, in order to preclude 
any possibility of her forming hopes he never in¬ 
tended to realize, had long convinced her how 
fruitless were Fanny’s expectations of ever add¬ 
ing him to the list of her admirers, she had 
not, from tliat circumstance, b^n led to sus¬ 
pect the state of her own feelings. Happy in 
his society, and grateful for his attention, she 
had never looked beyond the present hour, tHl 
Miss Watkins’ attack, by awakening sensations 
she had not before experienced, convinced 
her how truly she appreciated his esteem ; but, 
deluding licrself with the belief that she w’ould 
feel equal anxiety to eradicate such a suspicion, 
from the mind of any other person, she sought 
not too accurately to develop her feelings; 
and felt equal surprise and pleasure in the 
newly-excited idea that the regard and esteem, 
which Sedley had almost from their first ac¬ 
quaintance njanifested, was now mingled with a 
degree of tenderness which she had never 
before suspected he had felt. 
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Early in the evening young Montague cirove 
over to Mount Enesy; and agreeing, at Mrs. 
Enesy’s request, to stay a short time there, 
gave a most ludicrous account of Lennon’s 
grief and despair, on hearing of the accident 
that had occurred to Sidney. 

“ May I venture to inquire,” said Mrs. 
Enesy, ** how Mr. Lennon was introduced to 
Miss Montague’s acquaintance ? I do not re¬ 
collect ever meeting him at Belle Vue.” 

“ Why no,” cried Charles; ** my father 
and mother never liked those kind of gentry 
much; and Miss Watkins and 1 had a down¬ 
right quarrel to-day about my dignity, which 
she maintains is a little soiled by owning 
Lennon as an acquaintance. I almost suffo¬ 
cated her with passion by laughing at her 
antediluvian notions and aristocratic pride, and 
so forth; asserting tliat Lennon’s present 
wealth was a suiHcient introduction into any 
company : and so,- perlvips, some people might 
think, though in truth I am notone of them; and 
had he not entertained me by hie folly at Mrs. 
Hervey’s, I never would have thought more of 
him; but finding him just a fit fool to carry 
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on a jest, I introduced him to Sidney, and had 
sufficient into^st to procure bis admission to 
Belle Vue, where my father and mother are 
persuaded he comes for tlie purpose of as^t- 
ing me in regulating my dog-kennel.” 

“ And surely, even from your own ac¬ 
count/’ said Mrs. Enesy, ** you cannot con¬ 
sider him a proper acquaintance fix* yom: 
cousin; and ought not to subject her to un¬ 
pleasant remarks, by having them seen pub¬ 
licly together.” 

I hope, my dear ma am,*’ said Charles, 
laughing, ‘*you don’t consider Sidney’s heart 
in any danger.” 

“ No, certainly not; but I think she may 
l)e in danger of having Mr. Lennon speak of 
her in a manner neitlier she nor you would like, 
by professing himself her avowed admirer.” 

“ You may trust me,” cried Charles, “ for 
silencing Lennon the moment he passes the 
bounds 1 prescribe; and if he is ^y enough 
to be blind to the ridicule he excites, be must 
only tak^the consequences of his own folly.” 

It is not fair, Monta^ie,” said M^r 
Sedley, “ to engage a man with unequal wea- 

M 3 
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poDS; and if Lennon has not suihcient on- 
do^tanding to be on his guard against your 
genius for ridicule, which might deceive a 
wiser man, you surely take an undue ad¬ 
vantage.” 

“ Very sagely observed, my good sir,” cried 
Charles ; ** and though in love and war alone 
stratagems arc admitted as lawful, 1 shall never 
hesitate to use any that may 'serve my own 
purposes ; and I expect diversion from Len¬ 
non that it would not be easy to make me 
give up.” 

“ I shall not make any effort to do so,” 
said Mrs. £nesy; “ 1 shall only advise Sidney 
to be on her guard.” 

“ Young ladies should always be on their 
guard,” replied Charles; “ but, nevertheless, 
1 will ^in niy point.” 

He then rose and took leave but Major 
Sedley remained at Mount Enesy. 

On their arrival at Belle Vue, Air. Mon¬ 
tague met them in the hdll, and, affectionately 
embracing Sidney, expressed great pleasure at 
her safely; asking how it could happen that 
toch a horse had been provided for her. 
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Charles, hastily saying it a mistake, ■ Sid¬ 
ney made no attempt to undeceive her uncle, 
merely thanking him for his kindness and 
affection. She then proceeded into the draw¬ 
ing-room, where many common-place congratu¬ 
lations were addressed to her by all the people 
present; Captain Elmore, indeed, expressed 
himself with a warmth and friendliness that 
convinced her he had really felt interested in 
her safety. 
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CHAP. X. 

Ok the following morning, when unrC' 
^trained by the presence of either her father 
or brother, Fanny animadverted with Intter 
volubility on the incident of the preceding 
day, hinting a suspicion tliat Sidney had 
wilfully incurred tlic danger, to afford her an 
opportunity of judging how far she had ac¬ 
quired an influence over Sedley s mind; and 
even insinuated, that, if she succeeded in dup¬ 
ing him, Charles would be probably left to 
console himself in the best manner he could; 
affecting to pity him extremely for his blind¬ 
ness and folly. 

To these mean and malicious sneers, the 
effect of resentment at the observation she 
could no longer avoid making, that Major Sed- 
1^ felt totally uninterested in all ^hat re¬ 
lated to her; and at the still more'galling con¬ 
viction of his very different feelings towards 



her cousin. Sidney retimed not die slightest 
anssi^er, for, as they were not clothed in the 
form of a direct charge, but merely conveyed 
in general discourse, she held it equally useless 
and degrading to avow that she understood 
them, and therefore maintained invariable 
silence. Mrs. Montague, offended at the 8up> 
position that any person could have it either 
in.their power or inclination to act such a 
part to her beloved Charles, so totally declined 
taking any part in the conversation, that Miss 
Watkins, however well inclined to second 
Fanny, could not keep the subject from Ian* 
guishing, and soon dying wholly away. 

Early in the course of the day Mr. l^ennon 
came over to Belle Vue, and, requesting to 
speak to Charles in private, they retired into 
another room; when, after much hesitation 

and circumlocution, Lennon begged his advice 

« 

how he was to pix)ceed to prevent Major Sed- 
ley from always speaking to Miss Montague. 

** How the deuce can I do any thing for 
you?’" cried Charles, ^avely; “you know> 
Major Medley is a visitor of my father’s, and 
therefore 1 cannot forbid him the house.’* 

SI S 
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“ Very true indeed, sir,” said Lennon, with 
a lengthened face; “ I forgot all that, 'but 
perhaps, sir, you may think of something, for 1 
am sure I can’t.” 

, “ I think your best plan,” said Charles, 
“ would be to insist on your right of speaking 
to Miss Montague, and boldly standing your 
ground at once, and not dying off in the cow¬ 
ardly manner you did yesterday.” 

“ Why, sir, Major Sedleyasgoodas bid me 
go; at least he told me he would not let me say 
any thing he did not like to Miss Montague; 
and I was afraid then it w'as no use for me to 
stay any longer.” 

“ Afraid!” repeated Charles ; “ if a lover 
can confess himself to be afraid of any man, I 
have done with him.” 

“ No sir, no,” cried Lennon, in visible con¬ 
sternation ; “ I am not afraid of Major Sedley, 
and I will do any thing you desire.” 

The discovery of Lennon’s unbounded fear 
of Sedley inspired Charles with a project from 
which he hoped to derive uncommon enter¬ 
tainment, and, after apparent deliberation, 
he said, “ The only advice I can give you 
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ifi to send a challenge to Major Sedley, and 
get lid of him at once.** 

Send him a challenge, sir !** said Lennon, 
turning very pale ; “ and if I was to be shot, 
what good would it do me getting Miss Mon¬ 
tague ?” 

Charles scarcely suppressing a laugh said, 
he though^ it not improbable that Major 
Sedley would give up his cousin rather than 
hght for her; but that, even if he should not, he 
had an infallible means of securing him from 
danger. 

“ How, sir ?” cried Lennon, eagerly; “ I 
thought that nothing could save a man from 
being shot.” 

“ So did 1 too, till I tried it myself.” 

Lennon begging of him to explain himself, 
he continued; “ The last time I was in Dublin 
a fellow picked a quarrel with me at a tavern,- 
and sent me a challenge. Calling on a particu¬ 
lar friend of mine to be my second, he put me 
up to what I am going to tell you ; but you 
must first promise nevei* to mention a syllable 
of it to any person.” 

Lennon solemnly promising he never would, 
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Cbarles went on : “ He told me to take sev^ai 
quires of paper, aiid, wetting them comple^y 
through, to env^p my whole body with 
them, under all my clothes; and that, if 
a cannon-ball was th^ tired at me, it would 
instantly rebound. I accordingly followed bis 
advic^; and the fellow might have been 
shooting at me ever since widiout doing me 
die slightest injury."* 

This account, which Lennon had the igno¬ 
rance and credulity to believe, wrought an tn- 
stantrevolution in his mind ; and Charles, dvrcll- 
ing on his belief that Sidney ^^'ould imme¬ 
diately marry him after so heroic a proof of his 
attachment, and hindng that he did not think 
Sedley would accept the challenge, as he had 
every reason to think him a great cowuid, 
Liennon consented to send the message ; partly 
from a hope that the Major would refuse to 
meet him, and still more from the belief, that, 
even if he did not, he could be in no danger. 
Besides, the admiration he felt for Sidney, the 
prospect of an alliance witli such a family as 
the Montagues, which he had ^ extreme 
simplicity to believe would immediately follow 
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this step, so flattered his vanity, that he 
no.lcmger hesitated to consent to a project 
he thought would inevitably ensure it; and, 
joined to these cemsiderations, Charles threw 
out a hint, that, if he refused to pay this cus* 
tomary compliment to his cousin, he would 
disdain his further acquaintance. 

No sooner had Charles gained his point 
than he told Lennon he must send the mes* 
sage immediately, as there never should be 
tlie smallest delay on these occasions. 

“ Will you do it for me, Mr. Montague ?** 
cried Lennon, for 1 never did such a thing 
in my life.” 

“ You must first write the challenge; and, ^ 
1 will be your second, I will carry it to Sedley.” 

Indeed, sir, you do me a great deal of. 
lionour, and I am very much obliged to you ; 
but I don't know what to say ; if you will tell 
me I will write it now.” 

“ By George you are a spirted iellow,” 
cried Charles ; and I hope I njay dance at 
your wedding before this day month.” 

Iflopeso, indeed,* sirand I am sure I 
am more obliged to you than 1 can tell you y 
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ft&d, if ever I have it in my 'power, I will be 
most happy and most proud to serve you^ in 
the same way.” 

Charles, saying he w’ould tell him what to 
say with pleasure, procured writing materials; 
and Ltennon, sitting down, wTOte the following 
letter to Major Sedley, which he dictated. 

To Major Sedlcif. 

Sir—Hearing, from the best authority, that 
you have the audacity to pay your addresses 

tOjMiss Sidney Montague, whom 1 intend to 

% 

many myself; and being determined tliat no 
man on earth shall have her while I am alive, 
I desire you either to take your oath that you 
will never speak to her again; or, in case of 
a refusal, that you meet me to-morrow morn¬ 
ing at any hour or any place that my second, 
Mr. Charles Montague, shall appoint: and I 
desire you to take notice, that, if you refuse me 
die satisfaction of a gentleman, I will post you 
at every market-cross, and turn you out of 
every company I see yon in. 

“ Thomas Lennon.” 

Lennon highly approving this letter, and 
Charles promising to carry the answer in the 
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evening, set out for C % Lennon returning 
to his own house. 

Charles, w'hose love of mischief had in this 
instance been gratified beyond his most san¬ 
guine hopes, arrived at C with spirits 
elevated to the highest pitch, from an expec¬ 
tation of the amusement he should derive 
from the conclusion of tliis affair. He found 
Major Sedley at home and writing; and, to his 
infinite joy, Captain Elmore and Mr. French 
were also in the room. 

Going over to the table at which the Major 
was seated, and throwing down the letter be* 
fore him, he called out, “ There Scdley, 
my boy, there is a letter I think will enr 
tertain you.” 

Sedley hastily took up tlie letter, and broke 
the seal; but scarcely had he read three 
lines, when, bursting into a fit of laughter, he 
exclaimed, “ What the deuce, Montague, is 

s 

the meaning of all this ?” 

“ Read the letter first,” said Charles, “ and 
1 will then explain the business.” 

Mr. French, whose curiosity was powerfully 
excited by the appearance of mirth connected 



witlithksijetter^approachcdtbe table; aadMajor 
Sedley making no opposition, he looked pver 
him while reading, concluding that he ran no 
chance of committing an impropriety in thus 
gratifying his impatience. His loud and reite¬ 
rated bursts of laughter raising Captain El¬ 
more’s curiosity to an equal height, he c^erly 
held out his hand for the letter, which Sedley 
giving him, he instantly joined in their mirths 
Charles, after heartily participating in tlie 
laughter this letter had excited, replied to their 
united demands of what could have induced 
such an epistle, by relating the visit Lennon 
bad paid him, saying he had advised him to 
send the challenge, to promote a frolic that 
promised such excellent diversion; and con¬ 
cluded by asking the Major to give him an 
answer. 

What answ'er would you have me giver” 
cried he, laughing; you would not have me 
meet such a man as Lennonthen added, 
seriously, “ You surely cannot suppose that I 
would run any risk of so wantonly endangering 
the life of a fellow-creature.” » 

“ O hang it, no,” cried Charles; “ that 
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would be carrying the jest too far; but you 
JvHow we can avoid any chance of that by 
merely putting a little gunpowder into the 
pistols.’* 

“ No,, no,** cried SedJey : “ it is a ridicu¬ 
lous and an improper aifair, and I will not 
take any part in it. If Lennon so far forgets 
himself as to treat me with any sort of im> 
propriety, I will take other methods of cbas> 
Using his insolence; but 1 will not wantonly 
enter into any contest with so ignorant and 
presumptuous a blockhead.’* 

“ Confound your scruples,*’cried Mr, French^ 
eagerly ; “ what objection can you have to 
humour so excellent a jest ? or what better 
method can you take of getUng rid of such a 
fallow 

“ You surely cannot bplieve me such an 
ass,” cried Charles, as to propose or 
countenance any thing farther than a joke. 
If 1 did not perfectly know Lennon, I would 


not have engaged him in such an aifair, and I 
should bo very sorry to commit you in any man> 
ner inconsistfeut with your character; thou^ I 


have no scruple in playing off a self-opiniated 
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fool for my own and my friends’ amusement; 
and I appeal to Elmore for his opinion.” 

‘‘ I scarcely know what opinion to give,” 
cried Captain Elmore; “ for, though Lennon 
is evidently a self-opiniatcd fool, he may not 
perhaps be utterly devoid of spirit,” 

M^or Sedley begging leave to decline any 
farther conversation on the subject till he had 
finished the letters he was writing, Charles 
retired to a distant window, with Captain 
Elmore and Mr. French, and related to them 
in a low voice his advice to Lennon respect¬ 
ing the paper, and his acquiescence in it. 
Captain Elmore, convinced from this relation 
that there was no chance of Lennon’s spirit 
engaging Major Sedley in any serious affair, 
which with such a man he would have considered 
utterly beneath him, agreed, at Montague’s 
earnest request, to try and persuade him to 
humour the jest so far as to see how Lennon 
would act; and on the Major’s rising from the 
table, he endeavour^, In concert with Mr. 


French and Charlesj by every art of per¬ 
suasion and raillery, to induce his acquiescence 
with their wishes. 
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“ How, Elmore,” cried Major Sedley, iip- 
I>aticntly, “ can you join in [>ersecuting me in 
this manner ? Do you think such a scheme a 
proper one, or wish me to engage in it ?” 

“ I do,” cried Elmore, ** as I think it a 
good jest, and nothing more : I am curious to 
see how Lennon will act, and think it your best 
way of getting rid of an impertinent, foolish 
fellgw, who may think himself authorized to 
tease you. Indulge Montague, and get rid of 
him at once; and no person except ourselves 
will know any thing on the subject.” 

‘‘ Why did you not make Lennon send the 
challenge to me, Montague r” cried French, 
eagerly, “ and I would never have hesitated a 
moment; but Sedley is such a punctilious fel> 
low, there is no dealing with him.” 

Charles and Captain Elpiore again renewing 
^eir entreaties and expostulations, their ur¬ 
gency at length overpow ered the Major ; and 
after some time listening to them in silence, 
he said, It is not in human patience, or at 
least in rmne, to bear any farther persecution, 
and thcreford settle the business as you please*” 
Give me pen and ink,” cried French, in 
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rapturous' delight at the prospect of amuse¬ 
ment that Uiis scheme afforded, and 1 will 
answer the letter.” 

“ That is a good fellow,” said Charles; 
“ for Lennon would know my hand ; but don’t 
fail to tell him that Sedley will fight to the last 
drop of his blood for Sidney, and so fortli, to 
put him up to the business.” 

** You had better take care, French,” ex¬ 
claimed Major Sedley, ** how you take such 
a liberty with Miss Montague’s name. Her own 
relation may do so; but neither you nor 1 
would liave any excuse to plead for such im- 
pertinence,” 

“ Ha, ha,” cried French, archly ; is it 
come to this already ?” 

The Major, vexed and provoked, turned 
awaywithout speaki{ig ; and Mr. French, after 
indulging in a hearty fit of laughter, set about 
composing an answer to Lennon's outr6 
epistle. In vain did he and Charles compose 
letter after letter; the M^or positively de¬ 
clared his name should not be used in the 
mann^ that suited their wished. After a 
great deal of laughter and altercation, Cap- 
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tain J^Jmore declaring that something must be 
decided on, as it was time to dress to attend a 
party to which they had all been invited, 
Major Sedley took the pen from French, and, 
in a few concise lines, informed Lennon he 
would meet him for the purpose of giving him 
his sentiments respecting the letter he had 
ventured to address to him. 

“ This will do very well,” cried Charles, on 
reading the lines; “ but remember that, as 
Lennon’s friend, I appoint the meeting to take 
place in the woods of Belle Vue, on the open 
space near the ruined tower, and the time as 
early in the morning as you please.” 

“ I shall not dispute the point any farther,” 
cried he, “ as I am heartily weatry of the dis¬ 
cussion already ; but take care that you do 
not compel me to chastiseTennon in a manner 
I should find extremely repugnant to my feel- 
mgs. 

‘‘ Don’t be uneasy,” cried Charles, “ for 
unless you choose to Commence pedagogue, 
and taktf the, rod of correction, you will not, I 
pledge my word, be called on to give him any 
other discipline.” 



Major Sedley shook his head in a ni^ner 
diat indicated how little reliance he placed on 
Montague’s discretion, and Mr. French im> 
mediately offered himself as his friend on the 
occasion. 

“ You must excuse me,” said Major Sedley, 

as I have not tlie least inclination to fight 
this day’s battle over again. Then addressing 
Captain Elmore, added, “ As I place rather 
more confidence in your discretion than in 
French’s, and as I don’t think you would go 
quite so far for the sake ofa jest,I Mill request 
you to accompany me.’’ 

‘‘ You do me too much honour,” said 
Elmore, gravely bowing. 

“ You shall not however deprive me of the 
pleasure of w'itnessing the interview’,” said 
French, “ as I am Vcsolved to go as a spectator 
rather than not go at all.” 

“ Pray do,” cried Charles ; “ and I will 
persuade l^ennon that you come to see fair 
playyon all sides, and that will be just equal to 
the meridian of his knowledge and capacity.” 

Then shaking hands with the three gentle¬ 
men, he mounted his horse, and returned to 
Belje Vue. 
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Immediately after dinner he rode over to 
Mr. Lennon with Major Sedley*s answer, 
which, at first, startled him not a little by the 
high and decisive tone in which it was written; 
but Cliarles, taking advantage of its ambiguity 
to persuade him that the Major feared to meet 
him, and meant to offer unreserved obedience 
.to his demand respecting Miss Montague, he 
became better satisfied, though determined 
-not so far to trust to Charles’s assertions as to 
omit taking the precaution he believed would 
infallibly secure him from danger, if Charles 
either deceived him or was deceiving himself. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Very early on the following morning, 
Charles quitted his apartments :'*~finding 
Lennon had not yet arrived, though he had 
promised to meet him at Belle V ue, he ordered 
his horse, and, unaccompanied hy a servant, 
took the road to his house, carrying with 
him a case of pistols loaded with powder, from 
. an apprehension that Major Sedley would not 
come so equipped. 

He had not ridden far when he met Lennon, 
and scarcely could he restrain a violent burst of 
laughter on seeing his coat buttoned up to his 
chin, and perceiving he was considerably in¬ 
creased in size from the paper he had put 
underneath it for his protection; but, -preserv¬ 
ing his gravity, he con^^tulated him on his 
gallantry, declaring * liow mucli His cousin 
would feel flattered by the compliment he paid 
to her charms. 
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Feeling perfectly secure in the methods he 
had’taken to ensure his safety, Lennon was in 
high spirits; and, impressed with the belief 
that no woman could resist a man who had 
once fought a duel, and that such an adventure 
would raise him to the highest pinnacle o( 
human glory, his pride and selfconceit knew 
no bounds. He ran on in such a strain of 
bravado, and seemed to consider himself an 
object of such consequence, and so well de> 
serving of attention, that Charles, unable to 
repress laughter, could only account for his 
mirth by saying how much he enjoyed the 
idea of Major Sedley’s fears, who was totally 
ignoi^t of such a mode of protecting himself 
from danger, it being a secret known only to 
himself, and the gentleman who had imparted 
it to him. * . 

On their arrival at the place appointed, 
they found that none of the other gentlemen 
had yet made their appearance. Lennon, 


considering tliis as '^a ^fiill confirmation of 
Charies’» assertions of M^or Sedley’s cow¬ 
ardice and dread of him, continued to gasco¬ 


nade in a strain which equally amused and dis- 
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-'gurterf Charles; concluding every boast he 
'Ottered by a th^t, that, If he did not inline- 
diately arrive, he would proceed into the town 
of C-'■ , for the purpose of caning hirh, and 
'teqnesting that Charles would accompany him 
there, lest he might be opposed by the other 
officers; Seeming to consider his protection as 
m sofhcient guard against any danger. 

Lennon’s courage and insolence had arrived 
at the highest pitch when both received a sud¬ 
den damp by perceiving the three officers 
^ leaping into the field where they were. Struck 
with terror by Major Sedley s manly and 
. hmrtial air as he rode towards them, all his 
former awe of him returned, and he, for some 
moments, forgot how secure he considered 
himself against any injury. 

Mr. French, galbpingforward, threw himself 
'Off his horse, and, shaking hands with Charles, 
accosted Lennon with equal cordiality, declar- 
'ing, such was his regard for Montague, that he 
had come for the .purpose of seeing justice 
-done to his friend, and determined ^ take part 
even against his brother-officei^, if they ven* 
tured to attempt any thing unftur. 



*6r 

Lennon, who believed Oiarles’s influence as 
all'powerful with others as he had found it 
with himself, felt his courage revived by 
Mr. French’s assurance; considering himself, 
French, and Charles, as more than a maitch 
for Major Sedley and Captain Elmore. 

Captain Elmore, determined to gratify 
Charles by humouring the jest, and feeling 
some curiosity to see how Lennon would be¬ 
have, prevailed on Major Sedley to allow him 
to advance alone to ^ak to him. Joining the 
young men, he bowed In a grave and general 
manner, and, after apologizing for the delay, 
requested Lennon to inform him what ground 
of offence his friend Major Sedley had un¬ 
happily given him. 

Mistaking his gravity for fear, and this de¬ 
mand for an opportunity* for Major Sedley to 
disavow any pretensions to Sidney’s favour, 
which Charles had taught him to ^pect, Len¬ 
non pertly replied, he had come for the purpose 
of oblong Major Sedley to forbear any fur¬ 
ther attention to Miss Montague, whom he 
was determined to marry himself; and dwt, if 

K 2 
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be Tefdsed to do so, he must demand the satis- 
fection of a gentleman. 

** Most undoubtedly, sir/’ said Mr. French, 
"yon are entitled to it, and shall have it.” 

: Charles then, drawing the pistols from his 
pocket,. offered Captain Elmore his choice, 
saying he had himself charged them. 

" Before we proceed so far, sir,” cried Cap¬ 
tain Elmore, " it is necessary to ascertain whe¬ 
ther the gentlemen have taken any undue 
methods of guarding against the danger usually 
attendant on these affairs. You, sir, as Mr* 
Liennon's fnend, will take the proper steps to 
e:camine that Major Sediey has not any thing 
cmicealed about him for his protection; and I, 
as his fi'iend, must beg leave to make a similar 
•earch, to convince myself that Mr. Lennon 
has acted honourably.” 

Lennon, petrified with astonishment at 
a demand he had so little expected, stood 
silen^ till Captain Elmore advanced to¬ 
wards him, saying, " I p^esume, sir, you are 
a man of too much honour to fear the closest 
inspection.” He caught hold of Chaii^^s 
arm, saying, " Oh Mr. Montague, what 
shall! do?” 
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** By deoi^ I d<Ma*t know,’* cried he in ii^ 
low voice: ** 1 had no idea that such a de* 
mand would have been made.*’ 

** Pray, Mr. Lennon,” resumed Captain El¬ 
more, have the goodness to unbutton your 
clothes, or I must be under the disagre^ble 
necessity of doing so myself, as I can no 
longer keep Major Sedley waiting.” 

Lennon, whose countenance exhibited a 
most ludicrous aspect of distress, made no re¬ 
ply, but again applied to Charles, who, after 
speaking to him for a few moments in a low 
voice, said aloud, ** Why do you hesitate, Len¬ 
non ? you surely cannot have any thing to fear«” 
Lennon still stood silent, as if rooted to the 
spot; and Charles, desiring to Captain Elmore 
to satisiy himself, he roughly pulled open 
Lennon’s coat and wmstceat, when a quantity 
of wet paper fell to the ground, Lennon being 
too much terrified and ashamed to make the 
slightest resistance. 

Cdptain Elmore, lifting some of the papar- 

from thd ground, gravefy demanded for whai 

% 

purpose it was intended. 

Surprised by the long conference between 

N 3 
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Ci^ptain Elmore and Lennon, Major .Sedley 
turned aside ; but Mr. French eagerly request¬ 
ing he would advance, his astonishment at 
seeing such a quantity of wet paper in £1* 
more’s hand induced his acquiescence, curious 
to know for what purpose it was intended, and 
involuntarily diverted by the looks and gesture 
of the whole party. 

Captain Elmore again renewed his demwd ; 
adding, that as it w^s very unusual for gentle¬ 
men to come equipped in such a manner, he 
must insist oa an explanation. 

Lennon appearing to have lost all power of 
pionouncing a syllable, Charles took him a 
little aside, saying that, since the paper had 
been so imfortunately discovered, be had better 
follow the advice he had given him; for, if he 
did not, be was convinced Captain Elmore 
would shoot him without any farther ceremony. 

This threat in some d^ree restored Len- 
ncm to the use of his faculties, which the* 
shame of detection hsd hitherto suspended; 
and, going over to Captain Elmore,'he thus 
addressed him, though stammering to such a 
d^ee as to be scarcely intelligible: ** Sir, 1 put 
that paper in my breast, because—I thought— 
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1 was sure 1 shoi^d Jaave been shot, and I 
tend^ to make, my will; axid 
knows, this to be tru^, and will just tell ypi). 
the same thing.” 

Thrown off his guard by a scene he had sp 
little expected* Mcyor Sedley burst into a vio¬ 
lent fit of laughter, in which he was joined ^ 
by Mr. French; Charles, with great difficulty, 
forbearing to follow their example. 

Since that is the case, sir,” replied C^. 
tain Elmore, with immoveable gravi^, ** you 
had better make your will now, and we will 
afterwards proceed to the business. whiph^ 
brought us here.” 

“I can’t, sir,” cried Lennon, “indeed I, 
can’t; the paper, you see, is quite w;et; no-, 
body could do it; 1 would if 1 could, apd^ 
Mr. Montague knows I wpuld, for it was hp,. 
who desired me to do it” 

Major Sedley, whose lau^ter Lennon’s 
terror, had for. some moments de¬ 
prived him of all power .of utterance, nowTelt,. 
his mirth change into pity; and,, going fcp- 
ward, he thus addressed him: “Howev^X 
might, under other circumstances, Lien-, 

N 4 
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noo, think myself called on to take very 
serious notice of the gross impropriety of your 
Jate conduct, yet, as your present behaviour 
convinces me you were unwarily led into it, 1 
shall forbear any other comment on the subject 
than to advise you to be more cautious in fu¬ 
ture both of the letters you write, and the 
people to whom you address them; 1 now 
recommend an immediate return to your own 
house as the best mode of conduct you can 
pursue.*' 

“ I believe it is, indeed, sir,** said Lennon, 
again breathing freely on perceiving the Major 
had no hostile intentions ; ** and 1 am sure I 
meant no offence to you; all I wished or 
wanted was, that you would not hinder me 
from speaking to Miss Montague; and indeed, 
sir, it was Mr. Montague desired me to chal¬ 
lenge you; I never should have thought of it 
but for him.** 

“ Confound you, you cowardly poltroon 
exclaimed Charles, affecting great anger, did 
you not boast that you never would let Major 
Sedley speak to Miss Montague again ? and 
bow can you say it was I who desired you to 
challrage him ?'* 



And so it was, sir,” reptied Lennon, whose 
ten'br of Major Sedley now induced him to 
hazard the loss of Montage’s fiiendship; 

and don’t you know you told me, if I did, 
Miss Montague would marry me directly? 1 
am sure only for that i never would have 
done it.” 

** Whatever were your views in acting the 
part you have done, sir,” cried Major Sedley, 
it is now very useless to explain them; but 
sudbr me to warn you a^nst taking any iai^ 
ther liberties with either Miss Montague* 
name or mine, as that is an impropriety 1 will 
not allow to |)ass unnoticed.” . • 

“ To cut the matter short at once, sir,” ex« 
claimed Charles, “ you must either consent 
to stand the shot, or else you shall never speak 
to Miss Montague again.”* 

“ Stand the shot, sir!” cried Lennon, with 
renewed terror; “ and, if I did, what could 
Ki^ider me now from being killed ?” ’ 

“ '•So then, sir, said Captain Elmore, “ it 
was to prevent your beuig killed, and not,' as 
you told me, to write your will, that you put 
the paper under your clothes.’* 

V 6 
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. “Why, sir—indeed, sir,** replied Lennon, 
pitiable confusion, ** all 1 did was by IVir. 
Montague’s directions.” 

“ Were I Mr. Montague,” exclaimed French, 
“ 1 would make you repent telling such tales, 
after all the pains he has taken to serve you. 
If 1 were hi^, I would make you stand a shot 
this moment” 

Lennon, )3^inning to fear that all his pr^ 
tended friends were joined in a league to tor¬ 
ment him, declared that he believed, after all. 
Major Sedley tlie only man of the whole 
party who did not wish to take aw'ay his life, 
and that he would stay no longer with them ; 
and, running forward to where he had fastened 
his horse, mounted him, and was out of sight 
in a moment; Mr. French and Charles for¬ 
bearing to follow hin^ as they could not hope 
to dei'ive any fartlier entertainment from his 
fears or his folly. 

Major Sedley, disconcerted by Mr. FrenchV 
inuendoes of how fornyidable a rival he«4iad 
proved to poor Lennori, immediately mounted 
his horse, and was wishing Charles good morn¬ 
ing ; when Charles, pressing the whole par^ to 
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return with him to broakf^t^ they consented r 
but the Major riding very fast, to avoid any,^ 
farther discussion of the subject, they soon 
reached the house. 

On their going into the breakfast-room, Mrs. 
Montague asked Charles where he had been,, 
saying, she had been rather uneasy at his long, 
absence, from obsening how much be had 
appeared occupied on the preceding day, aud- 
leaming that he had forbidden his servant to 
attend him. 

0 

“ 1 could not allow Kennedy to attend me/* 
cried he, " as 1 was engaged as second in a 
duel, and you know these kind of ailairs are 
never mad^ public till after they are over.** 

“ Second,in a duel!” exclaimed Mr. Mem* 
tague, much surprised; ** pray between whom?’* 
“ It is a long story,, sir,** said Charles, 
“ but the principals were Sedley and Lennon, 
and Che seconds Elmore and myself.” 

Is it possible, Major Sedley,** exclaimed 
MiV<jM|Ontague, ** that you can have fought 
with 8u<^ a man as Leitbon ?’* 

Indeed 1 have not, sir,” replied he; ** nor 
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could, for a moment, )iave intended it; but 
you must allow Montague a little latitude.’* 

“ Veiy well,” cried Charles; “now let me 
tell my story.*’ 

He then gave a most ridiculous recital of 
the morning's transactions, painting Lennon’s 
boasting vaunts and subsequent terrors in such 
an amusing light; acknowledging that he had 
spirited him up to send the challenge to Sedley 
by representing him as his rival; and mingling 
truth and exaggeration in such a way for the 
purpose of exciting a laugh, that it was im¬ 
possible to ascertain what part any person 
concerned had acted, except Lennon, whose 
conduct, as it really occurred, was amply suf¬ 
ficient for that purpose. 

This recital answered the end for which 
it was intended, ofi raising reiterated bursts 
of laughter, in which even Mr. Montague 
could not forbear joining, though seriously 
displeased with his son for having used ' 
ney’s name in the affair; and the ibo^ent 
he could make his voice heard, h^ rather 
warmly reproved him for his levity in this 
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' pardcular, declaring Lennon should never 
again enter his house. 

f* Come, my dear sir,” cried Charles, “ don’t 

be angry in downriglit earnest for a mere 

joke. Lennon, Ill answer for it, will never 

trust himself ^ain in my vicini^; and you 

surely cannot think that any person will be 

fool enough to believe a word he says; even if 
• / 

it were possible that, after what has passed, 
he should ever mention a syllable of the affair.’*^ 

Then, anxious to obliterate the whole cir¬ 
cumstance from his fathers mind, he ran on 
in a strain of frolic and gaiety which insensibly 
restored Mr. Alontague to his wonted good 
humour, as he always felt the utmost pleasure 
in his son’s lively animation. 

Sidney’s confusion during Charles’s narrative 
of the morning’s transaction w'as unspeakable, 
from his open avowal of having spoken of 
Major Sedlcy as Lennon’s rival. Unable to 
X&ve her seat without betraying a degree of 
conftiousness she could not endure to have 
it suspected she felt, it was with some 'diffi¬ 
culty she preserved sufficient composure to 
escape general observation, as she frequently 



' perceived Mr. Frencii give the ly^ajor a look 
of such arch congratulation as tended sdll 
farther to increase her perturbation ; apd s&z- 

V 

ing the first opportunity of making her retreat, 
without seeming particularly to desire it, she 
retired to her room. 

Surprised and offended that Sedley should, 

£com any motive, or frpm any persuasion, 

have engaged in what she considered an 

unfeeling piece of mischief, his avowed 

resolution of not intending Lennon any per* 

sonal injury formed no excuse for conduct 

she thought so unworthy of the sentiments he 

had on all occasions expressed, and so contrary 
% 

to the manner in.which he had before acted. 
Much as her sensitive mind was wounded at 
believing that she had far overrated Sedley’s 
merit in thinking him superior to the common 
follies of young men ; and that his total free* 
dpm from levity and thoughtlessness rendered 
this a peculiar stain to his character, it wa^ 
far from being her only subject of regre^..'^d 
disappointment; her- feelings were much 
more severely wounded by the reflection that 
she must have t^idely erred, in supposing he 
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viewed her with sentiments of partiali^, when 
had, without evincing any displeasure, 
allowed his companions to use her name in a 
manner that convinced her of his indifference 
to her feelings; this too fully assured her that, 
had his been similar, he could not have borne 
what must then have been such filing raillery 
without shewing a degree of resentment that 
would soon have compelled them to silence. 
With all the fervour of newly-excited anger 
and mortification, she determined to be more 
cautious in future of trusting to the mere 
effusions of common good nature, and carefully 
to guard her peace from falling the victim of 
too warm feelings, and thus becoming aii object 
of the ridicule, which Mr. French’s intelligent 
locks at the Major taught her to apprehend 
she might have even already incurred. 

On joining the family in the drawing-room, 
as usual, she was compelled to listen to Fanny’s 

S lversions on the subject, who had formed 
ly the same opinion of the Major’s con-^ 
duct sho had herself; dnd who, with evident 
triumph, d^lared it was pretty obvious that 
Major Sedley was not very deeply in love, as 



the insult to himself was all he had thought It 
necessaiy to resent; indeed it was very palpable 
that he would allow the ladies to take what care 
they could of their own dignity; she concluded 
by a reflection which seemed to afford her 
indnite satisfaction, that she did not really 
believe the Major had any heart to lose; but 
would, like most other men of his profession, 
amuse the passing hour with any doll who came 
in his way, and most probably laugh heartily 
at their folly in believing him so easily caught. 

Sidney, whose feelings were in too per¬ 
turbed a state not very keenly to feel Fanny’s 
ill-nature, was unable to command her usual 
temper; aiid, pleading that she had letters 
to write, again retired to her room, where, 
absorbed in a train of the most mortifying 
reflecdons, she forgot to mark the progress of 
time till a summons to dinner roused her from 
her reverie. Hastily adjusting her dress, 
she proceeded to the dining-room, where §1'.^ 
found the family already ^assembled, tog^mer 
with Major Sedley, tlaptain Elmore, Mr. 
French, and so^ie other young men who had 
spent the day out sboodng with Charles, They 
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all seemed in high spirits ; and Sidney ob¬ 
served, with mingled anger and mortification, 

appeared even unusually gay 

and animated. 

None of the gentlemen retired to the 
drawing-room till tea was ready; and, as soon 
as it was over, Charles proposed their all 
going to play billiards in an adjoining room. 
One of the gentlemen asking Fanny if she 
would not feel some amusement in looking on, 
she replied in the affirmative; and, taking 
Sidney's arm, witliout even a thought of in¬ 
quiring whether she chose to be of the party, 
proceeded to the room, followed by Anna, aver 
eager in the search of pleasure. Sidney even 
felt gratified* by a proposal that would give 
some other emplo 3 rment to Fanny tiian watch¬ 
ing her looks, and making the most ill-natured 
comments on them. 


that the Major 


^ Immediately on their entrance, Farmy was 
j^^^ed by Mr. French, who, uniting a laige 
shar^of military sauciness, and the affected’ 
airs of a* young man of fashion, to his natural 
levity and gaiety, had rendered himself so 


peculiarly agreeable to Fanny, as to induce her 
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to receive his homage with unusual com> 
p^acency, even after she was convinced hoiw. 
futile was the attempt of endeavouring ^ to 
pique Major Sedlej by shewing distinction to 
him; and, though sheintemally laughed at.the 
idea of bestowing herself and fortune on a 
younger brother and a subaltern officer, she was 
perfectly content to admit him to the honour 
of standing foremost on the list of her ad- 
mirers. 

As Charles was one of the. players, Anna, 
for his success, and anxious to display 
even more, interest than she really felt, stationed 
hei^f as near him as she could, making in¬ 
quiries from the surrounding gentlemen of the 
probable issue of the game; while Sidney, 
whose spirits were too much depressed to feel 
any anxie^ on the subject, after a few languid 
questions, took up a book she found lying on 
a window, and, seating herself as far as pos¬ 
sible from the table, began to read. ^ J 

She had not been Ipng thus engaged 
Major S^dley approached, and, taking a seat 
beside her, attempted to enter into convo*- 
sation; but not yet sufficiently versed in 
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the world to have acquired the necessary 
art o/ disguising her feelings, her manner, how¬ 
ever polite, too obviously changed tp 

% 

escape the Major's observation; who, after a 
few moments painful and embarrassed silence, 
said, ** Few circumstances, I believe, are 
more painful to a mind endued with any sharp 
of sensibility, than the consciousness of having 
offended or fallen in the estimation of diose. 
on whose good opinion we place the highest 
value. Will you then generously allow me 
to inquire how 1 have incurred a degree of 
displeasure which your native candour renders 
you so inadequate to disguise ?” 

Excessively confounded at having so p^- 
pably betrayed feelings that she was anxious to 
conceal, and aware of die necessity and pro¬ 
priety of endeavouring to • account for them, 
Sidney was for some time unable to reply ; 
when at length, forcing a smile, she said she 
w‘j«^orry if she had appeared capricious or 
unre^mible, but the spnsation she fdl^ 
having hplr name so publicly coupled witli Mr* 
Lennon’s, and the consequent ridicule, if not 
contempt, to which it had exposed her, hM, 
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feared, equally affected her spirits and her 
temper, and might therefore have rendered 
her manner unintentionally reserved. 

“ And do you suspect me,** cried he, “ of 
having wilfully entered into such a scheme of 
using your name in any manner unworthy 
the i^pect to which your are entitled 

“ I cannot say,** replied Sidney, rather 
coldly, ** that I have made any very accurate 
distinctions, as Charles was the only person 
with whom 1 had any right to feel offended, 
and, with him, remonstrance or accusation are 
equally superfluous:—I have perhaps little 
reason to regret a circumstance, that, however 
disagreeable at the moment, has saved me from 
any future uneasiness, by withdrawing the 
veil which Charles so artfully threw over hisJn- 
troduction of Mr. Lennon, and tlius inducins 

' O 

my uncle to interpose his authority.’ 


“ Whatever indifference you feel with re-, 
spect to my conduct and actions,” cried 
Sedley, with recover^ dignity, “ you will, I 
hope, permit me to vindicate both from a de¬ 


gree of impropriety, very foreign indeed to 


my character and feelings.” 
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- Sidney, surprised, 'made no effort to re> 
p!y, •and after a moment’s pause he conti¬ 
nued : The account Montague gave of this 
morning’s transaction, I must, in justice to' 
myself declare, was in many respects gross 
exaggeration, and given withno other intention 
than to excite a laugh. lie asserted that I 
met Mr. Lennon for tiie purpose of endeavour¬ 
ing either to force or frighten him into a mock 
duel; but 1 assure you I neither did take,or had 
any intention of taking, a pistol loaded even 
witli powder into my hand; I met him widi no 
other view than that of reproving him for a 
very impertinent letter he addressed to me^ 
and warning.him against a repetition of similar 
conduct in fut.ure ; if I consented to have our 
interview take place, in tlie woods of this de¬ 
mesne, it was merely to ge^ rid of Montagde’s 
and French’s joint |)ersecutions; wh^ pity¬ 
ing Lennon, on perceiving from his conduct 
Ifow completelj' he was the dupe of Mon¬ 
tagus’:, raillery, I contented myself with 
simply offering him my advice to refrain 
from similar' impertinence; and though 1 
could not forbear laughing at a degree of 
folly and absurdity such as I had never before 
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^tnessedf I in no other way joined In any 
species of ridicule. Any attempt to' have 
restrained either Montague or French, you 
will do me the justice to allow, would have 
been vain, without engaging in a serious quar¬ 
rel that my friendship for both made me de¬ 
sirous to avoid. I shall no farther trespass on 
your time than to request you will have the 
goodness to ask Montague if the account 1 
have just given you is not strictly correct.” 

“ No, Major Sedley,” cried Sidney, some¬ 
what confounded, ** 1 need not make such 
an application, for 1 cannot for a moment 
•doubt the truth of your assertions. I may 
have appeared to take unnecessary offence, 
from not keeping ray feelings under ' proper 
control \ but I assure you 1 am perfectly sensi¬ 
ble that I have nb right to feel displeased witli 
any person except Charles; and his thought¬ 
lessness, which has placed me in a very 
disagreeable situation, will, I hope, ple^'^my 
apology for any thing friat may have speared 
offensive in my manner.” 

am sorry to perceive,*' replied he, ‘‘ that 
you allow this foolish affair to give you so 
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much uneasiness. Montague's character is too 
wei? known for any person, except such a 
'fool as Lennbn, to become the dupe of a 
dangerous species of vivacity, which he has no 
other design than to promote mirth; and how* 
ever ready French, or perhaps even Elmore, 
might be to second his frolics, neither have, I 
hrmly believe, ever formed or uttered a 
thought which could give you pain. Thus 
much I am bound injustice to them to say, as 
Montague as Utde scrupled using their names 
as he did mine: and 1 will now confess to you, 
that had it not been from a desire of ridding 
you of Lennon's persecutions, which 1 could 
not prevail on Montague to do, and knew not 
how in any other way to attempt, I would have 
taken very different notice of Lennon’s letter, 
as neither it nor his conduct entitles him to 
any consideration.” 

** I see,” cried Sidney, blushing deeply, 
*'^Jhat you are determined to convince me of 
myVi^Uy and injustice;.but of both, beiievp. 
me, I am now sincerely ashamed.” 

“ No, iSo,” exclaimed Major Sedley, 
eagerly; all I wished was to convince you 
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that I had not acted with a degree of levity, 

which scarcely pardonable in Montague, ^ould 

in Qie have been inexcusable. 1 do not intend 

this as any invidious distinction; Montague, 

peculiarly blessed in every circumstance of 

life, and endowed by nature witha very unusual 

£ow of spirits, can scarcely at any time re-i 

strain them from running into the wildest 

exuberance ; my fate,*' continued he, sighing 

** has not been quite so fortunate, and many 

circumstances have concurred to incline me to 

% 

more serious reflection than is perhaps perfectly 
consonant to my years and profession.*’ 

, .Thrown ofFher guard by this speech, as she^ 
had never before heard Major Sedley make tlie 
most distant allusion to his private situation, 
Sidney involuntarily raised her eyes, and looked 
at him for a mon^nt with inquiring earnest¬ 
ness ; when, struck with surprise at observing 
the melancholy expression of his countenance, 
she hastily withdrew her attention, and saying 

in a hurried manner that she was saitisfled 
• " 

of the truth of his statement, proposed going 
to the table to look at the game,'which the ge¬ 
neral exclamations of the party proclaimed had 
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arrived at an ioteresting crisis. The Major, con* 
cludfog that she felt ashamed of having attached 
so much importance to what he represented as 
so trifling, followed without uttering a word, 
and did not again make the most distant 
allusion to the subject. 

Though this conversation served to con* 
vince Sidney that she had formed no erroneous 

4 

opinion of Major Sedley, in believing his 
feelings and principles were not of the common 
stamp, it ieft| a''disagreeable impression on 
her mind, from giving rise to a suspicion that 
the circumstance of his life, w’hich he seemed 
so much to deplore, was a disappuintment.in 
his aftectione, wdiich, though it had not al¬ 
tered the general tenour of his dis}X)silion, had 
yet rendered him insensible, if not averse, to any 
second attachment. This^suspicion a recollec¬ 
tion of the confusion Miss Dalton’s remarks 
had excited served to confirm. Distressed at 
he.ving sufiered her feelings to become so 
easily •the sport of her. imagination, she re-- 
solved keep a more cautious guard in 
future ; and assiduously to endeavour to treat 
and consider Major Sedley as a friend, who, 
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however pleasing and agreeable, could never 
be any thing more to her: tliough she deter- 
mined cautiously to avoid any change in her 
manner that could ^ve nse to a suspicion of 
'her 'disappointment. 
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CHAP. Xlt. 

As young Montague had invited a party 
of .his college friends to spend some time 
M’ith him at Belle Vue, preparations were 
making for their reception; and the whole 
family anticipated much pleasure from the 
amusements, of which their society would na¬ 
turally be productive. Sidney also rejoiced at 
their promised visit, as so many strangers woiiM, 
she hoped, ££ssist in amusing her mind, and en¬ 
abling her td play the part she had deter¬ 
mined to act with propriety. * 

On their arrival, Belle Vue became a scene 
of uninten'upted gaiety, as Mr. and Mrs. 
^lontague, equally anxious to gratify their son^ 
crowded their house with a constant successim 

of company, to rendei it agreeable to hft 

^ • 

guests. 'Charles, acting in capacity of master 
of the revels, shone forth the very soul of 
mirth and frolic, though much disappointed 

o 2 • 



by the absence of a Mr. Savage, who, one of 
the gentlemen told him, had been suddenly 
summoned to England to attend his father, 
who, it was feared, would scarcely survive 
the meeting. 

At this period the Colonel of the dragoons 

quartered at C- joined his regiment; and 

his presence relieving (Vlajor Sedley from the 
duties of a commanding officer, he and Cap¬ 
tain Elmore were more constant visitor than" 
ever at Belle Vue, Charles never willingly 
permitting them to be a day absent. 

Colonel C(X)te also became a frequent visitor, 
and proved a very pleasing addition to tlteir 
society; lie united gentlemanlike manners to 
a large portion of general information, ac¬ 
quired in various countries in which he had 
at different times served with his regiment, as 
be was long past the meridian of life. 

Sidney at first felt sori-y at being thus 
obliged to spend so much more of her^tiine, 
ilian she had yet passed, in Major Sedley’s 
society, as, she began to fear, he might prove 
an acquaintance dangerous to her peace. U]> 
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affectedly delicate and prudent, her regret, 
though confined to' her own bosom, was genuine 
and sincere; but, she was unable to act with the 
reserve she had meditated, without laying her¬ 
self open to inquiries, that would have been 
impossible to answer; and, observing his 
manner become every day more pointedly 
attentive, without however evincing aught that 
could strengthen the suspicion she had indulged 
of a prior attachment, she dismissed it wholly 
from iier mind, and enjoyed with animated 
pleasure the amusements now so amplyafforded 
her. Relieved from tlie persecutions of Miss 
Watkins and Fanny, whose thoughts were too 
much occupied to attend to her, the only cir- 
cutnstance which gave her even a ’ moment’s 
concern was a wish to escape from Air. Daw¬ 
son, who, having become her professed ad¬ 
mirer, teased her by his turbulent gallantry 
and constant attendance; he deeply wounded 
her pride by the undisguised consciousness of 
the coftipliment -he thoi^ht his attention paid 
to one whose fortune was so much embarrassed. 
He even frequently hinted that she ought to 
take more pains to secure so advantageous a 

o 3 
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conqued; and as he joined great brutality to 
^reat freedom of manner she equally feared 
and disliked him. 

About a' fortnight after the arrival of the 
young men, a large party dined at Belle V ue ; 
and on the gentlemen coming into tlie drawing¬ 
room, Fanny proposed their going to the ball¬ 
room. 

immediately on their entrance, Major Sed- 
ley asked Sidney to dance, who had scarcely 
time to answer in the affirmative, when Colo¬ 
nel Coote, taking the Major's arm, said he 
wished to speak to him, and they left the room 
tQgedier. 

Mr. Dawson, then approaching Sidney, 
asked her in his usual unceremonious manner 
to dance tlie first set with him: on her replying 
that she was engaged to Major Sedley, Mr. 
Dawson, who -)iad on several occasions shewn 
dissatisiaction at the attention the Major 
paid her, muttered, in a very audible voice. 

Aye, aye 1 d—n ms btit you are all alike! I 
never knew . a woman who did not admire a 
red coat.” 

“ I have always.heard that women in that 
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respect followed the taste of mackarel,” cried 
Miss'' Dalton; so, if you choose to be a bait, 
1 would advise you to put on the necessary 
trappings ; and then, I dare say, you will be 
as glibly‘swallowed as any other fool.” 

“ Fool,'* repeated Dawson, angrily ; ** you 
will not tind me such a fool as to be caught by 
any bait that you can throw out.” 

I shall never take the trouble to throw 
out a bait to catch a monster,” said Miss 
Dalton, with a look of cold contempt, “ how¬ 
ever well gilded.” 

“ D—n me,” cried Dawson, fiercely, “ if 
there is any thing in nature I hate more thanA 
man in petticoats.” 

I hope.you don't level your resentment 
against brutes,** cried Miss Dalton, “ as that 
would be a very unnatural feeling.” 

Disgusted by this altercation, Sidney hurried 
away ; and Major Sedley immediately return¬ 
ing to the room, they Joined the dancers. 

Amcious to get rid of Miss Dalton, whose 
coarse sarcasms he peculiarly dreaded, though 
his violence and vulgarity too frequently 
incurred them, Mr. Dawson strolled to a table 
* o 4 
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on which refreshments were laid, and, placing- 
liis back against it, ‘swallowed 'bumper after 
bumper of wine, to drown his indignation. 

“ Don’t you dance, Dawson ?” cried Mr. 
Radcliffe, who had just danced down with 
Anna. 


No,” replied he, in a surly voice ; “ I 
don’t choose it.” 

“ Why ?” asked Mr. Radclilfe ; “ are you 
fatigued ?” 

“ I am not,” replied he, “ but I don’t like 
it.” Then, perceiving Sidney and Major 
Scdicy dancing down the middle, continued, 
“*T.ook there, now ; look at that conceited 
fellow, Sedley ; see the airs he assumes. 1 
wonder did he study his steps so well when he 
was marching knee-deep in mud. He did not 
look quite so gay and spruce after a battle, 
when he was the colour of a blackamoor with 
dirt and gunpowder. I wonder would Miss 
Montague have admii’ed him so much as she 


does nqw, if she had seeniiim then ?” • 

** I really cannot say,” cried Mr. Radcliffe, 
laughing ; “ nor did 1 know she admired him 
now: but was it because she danced with 
Sedley that you have declined it?” 
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“ I did not say that,’* replied Dawson; 
“ but Miss Montague may find herself mis¬ 
taken : a red coat is a fine thing to look at, 

but d-d bad to make tlie pot l>oil.” 

Mr. Radclifte, being called on to dance, 
made no farther reply, and Mr. Dawson left 
the place. 

, Anna, who had observed tlie anger of his 
look and manner, asked Mr. Radclitfe what 
had oifended him. Mr. Uadclifib, with 
much laughter, told her all Dawson Ixad said; 
which Anna, who had an insatiable love of 
telling every thing she heard, instantly retailed 
to Sidney, who was standing next l)er. 

Surpris^J^I and ofiended by this information, 
she delerniined not to dance w'ith Mr. Dawson, 
sliould lie again ask her; but rather to sit still 
during the remainder of ifcie evening. 

Mr. French, learning from Miss Dalton 
how much Siiiney's dancing witli Major Scd]<^ 
* had annoyed Mr. Dawson, and hearing from 
Ann% a repetition* of^ all Mr. Radcliffe had 
told her, deiermincd icf ask Sidney for the next 
set, and al}?o to use his intei'est to prevent her 
being disengaged a moment during the re* 
^ o 5 
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mainder of the evening, for the double pur¬ 
pose of teasing l^awson and piqueing Fanny, 
whose jealousy of Sidney was now so obvious, 
as to strike the commonest observer; and 
as Fanny had, since the arrival of new, and, 
in her opinion, more fashionable, or at 
. least more desirable young men in point of 
connexion, completely overlooked Mr. French, 
he felt even childish eagerness to mortify and 
offend her ; and therefore, the moment Sidney 
was at lilx:rty, he engaged her for the next set. 

In a few moments after Mr. Dawson ap¬ 
proached, and said, in a sulky manner, he 
suj)posed he might now liope for the honour 

^ 4 % 

of her hand. Sidney coldly replying she was 
engaged, he stalked off, muttering loud enough 
to be heard, “ with all my heart.” 

“ There is somc^iing strangely rustic about 
Mr. Dawson,” said Mr. Elverton, who was 
sitting next Sidney: “ had I not understood 
that he wtis a man of good family and fortune. 


I should have been strongly inclined to suspect 
Aat he was a mere country boor.” 

Miss Dalton, (whose masculine manners. 


gigantic size, and avowed hatred and contempt 
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of men, deterred every gentleman from ever 
thinking of paying her the usual attention due 
to her sex, for this reason could find no other 
entertainment than strolling round the room, 
venting her sarcasms on all who came in her 
vicinity,) on heari!ig Mr. Elverlon’s remark, 
exclaimed, “ And proy do you tliink that 
family or fortune cun either make or unmake 
a boor ? or do you flatter youi'self that what is 
called good blood ever made a good man or 
a good soldier ?’* 

I should presume,” replied Mr. Elverton, 
disdainfully, ** tliat it is at least a good in¬ 
gredient, though one that those who are not 
so fortuiiatp as to ])Ossess it always aflect to 
despise.” 

Miss Dalton, somewhat nettled by this 
sneer, as her own family liud not been very 
high, replied, contemptuously, I have always 
heard that good blood makes good puddings, 
‘and therefore 1 am not surprised tliat good 
cook.% should be fond of it.” 

Yeur wit is beyond me, I confess,” 
cried Mr. ‘Elverton, aftecting not to under¬ 
stand that she alluded to his well-known 
V o 6 



epicurism ; then, addressing Miss Flowerdale, 
added, with a soft smile, “ Greatly as 1 have 
ever admired your feminine delicacy, and the 
amiable sweetness so beautifully portrayed in 
every nicely moulded feature, and in the 
delicate bloom of your countenance, how 
doubly brilliant do they appear when con¬ 
trasted with Miss Dalton, whose tout ensemble 
tous egards a iani du sauvage." 

Though Miss Flowcrdulc’s knowledge of 
French did not extend so fur us to understand 
even Elverton’s trivial remark, she did not 
betray her ignorance by asking any explanation 
ofjiis meaning; but, with one of her most 
languishing smiles, replied, she wondered how 
any woman could talk and act so like a man ; 
and that, much as she sufi'ered from her ex¬ 
treme timidity, she^would inlinitely prefer en¬ 
during the pain of such feelings, to being at all 
considered like Miss Dalton, whom no person, 
she believed, liked. 

This reply produced a fresh compliment 
from Mr. Elverton, who was too anxious to 
secure the lady and her fortune? to heed tlie 
ridicule of his companions, who not unfre- 
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.quently rallied him on his unbounded complai¬ 
sance to all Miss Flowerdale’s pretty whims 
and fcars^ though they could not forbear ac¬ 
knowledging that he had some penetration in 
discerning the means of securing a heart which 
had hitlierto resisted all the eiforts made to 
obtain it; for, though its indivklual value was 
not estimated at any very high price, the estate 
to w hich tlie dis|X)sal*of it was annexed was 
not 80 lightly regarded. 

In pursuance of Mr. French’s double plan 
of mortifying Fanny, and tormenting Mr. 
Dawson, he not only affected the most extra¬ 
vagant spirits while dancing with Sidney,^ but, 
the inoineut he w'as at liberty, applied to Cap¬ 
tain Elmore to assist him, by engaging her for 
the ensuing set; tliough, for tliis request, he 
assigned no other reason than Air. Daw'son’s 
anger at her dancing with Afajor Sedley ; and, 
to oblige him. Captain Elmore readily con¬ 
sented. 

Air. Dawson’s w'ra^ at seeing Sidney thus 
resolutely pursued by a set of men to whom 
he felt and had, on every occasion where be 
dared, expressed the most violent antipathy, 

\ 
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-was unbounded ; and as he had swallowed 
too much wine any longer to- controul*- liis 
expressions, and after a torrent of half* 
articulated invectives against Sidney, and those 
whom she thought projKjr, as he believed, to 
honour willi such peculiar distinction, he in¬ 
dignantly left the house; induced to do so by 
Charles's remonstrances on Uie impropriety of 
his behaviour; who, though determined to 
rally liim without mercy at some future period, 
for the foolish anger he had l)ctrayed, was now 
heartily glad to get rid of him, from an appre¬ 
hension of his offering sonic gross insult to 
some of the military gentlemen present; and 
as Charles, with all his spirit, was a young 
man of strict honour and principle, he was 
resolved that no guest of his siiould receive 
any wanton ill treatment. 

. Miss Dalton, who had been excessively 
entertained by Mr. Dawson s wrath and dis¬ 
appointment, on being deprived by his depar¬ 
ture of any farther amusement from* that 
source, strolled up to where Sidney was con¬ 
versing with Captain Elmore, and, accosting 
her with the same gross familiarity she so gene- 
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rally practised, exclaimed, ** What, my dear 
could have induced you so wantonly to throw 
away your good fortune ? A bear, I grant, is 
no pleasing creature to lead ; but a golden bear 
might prove a valuable animal.” 

“ I have no ambition,*’ cried Sidney, laugh¬ 
ing, “ to lead a bear of any kind ; but will 
you explain your meaning ? for I cannot say I 
understand you/’ 

“ Oh, of course not; it is always . proper 
and necessary for young Indies to atfect igno- 
i*ancc and innocence, and all those pretty meek 
accomplishments.*’ 

“ To some ladies it might perhaps be a 
necessary, .and even, in some degree, a pleas¬ 
ing sort of affectation,’* said Captain Elmore, 
archly; “ but Miss Montague has so well sue- 
ceeded in deffning the just limits between igno¬ 
rance and innocence, and her countenance so 
happily and so unifoiinly supports her as¬ 
sertions, that sJae c.ui never require any other 
aid to claim implick confidence.” 

Vory fliiv, indeed,” said Miss Dalton; 

but, witlfout uuy affected ignorance, may I 
b^g leave to ask, is it in your own name, or 

s 
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in that of your friend, you make such pretty 
speeches, as I understood! from Dawson that 
^^was the hero of the night?” 

“ What I said, madam,” replied Captain 
Elmore, bo^ving, “ proccedctl from my own 
sentiments; and, though 1 am sufticicntly 
fortunate to possess many friends, I know not 
one wiio w’ould cither require or accept such a 
mark of my friendship/* 

“ So tiien,” cried Miss Dalton, surprised, 
“ Dawson’s jealousy has deceived him; and 
Sedley, after all, is not the man.” 

Confounded anil astonished at Miss Dal- 
ton’sindelicacy and ill breeding, Sidney blnslieil 
deep!}', but made no reply; and Captain El¬ 
more, without seeming to notice her confusion, 
said, with a laugh, “If you mean to say, Miss 
Dalton, that Sedley is not the man wiiu has 
particularly offended Mr. Dawson, I believe 
you are right, as I understand lie has w’aged 
war against all red coats, without distinction.” 

“ Yes, and as far as I»can see, with equal 
justice,’* replied she, “ as you ail appem: equally 
well inclined to rob him of the fair lady of 
hisheart.’*^ 
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“ The lady of his heart,” said Captain El¬ 
more, “ seems so little disposed to accept him 
as master of her's, that we cannot Hatter our> 
selves with any peculiar degree of favour in 
being merely exempt from exciting similar 
sentiments.’* 

“ What new era is going to arise in the 
world,*' said Miss Dalton, with a contemptubus 
laugh, ‘‘ when we tiiid young ladies, who can 
remain insensible to the charms of a fine 
house and fine estate ; and young men in the 
army, who pride themselves on modesty, hu¬ 
mility, and so forth ?’* 

“ The changes every day taking place in*the 
world,” cried Captain Elmore, “and the trans¬ 
formations we now so commonly behold, can 
110 longer permit us to wonder at any thing, 
however extraordinary; itot even,” added he 
laughing, “ at the novelty of seeing a young 
Jady possessed of taste and feeling; or the 
still rarer circumstance, of finding officers 
not qCiite such puppies as they are usually 
represented.” 

Major S^ley at this moment approached 
anfi Miss Dalton, addressing him with the most 
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easy assurance, exclaimed, “ I have, to use a 
phrase of Dawson^g, • slipped up to my Aeck 
in a bog-hole; and as you c re the person, 
Major, who draped me in, you should kindly 
extend your hand to pull me out.” 

“In whatever way 1 can be so happy as to 
serve you, command me,” cried Major Sed- 
ley, politely; “but in what dilemma have I 
been so unfortunate as to involve you ?*’ 

“ I can’t say it was exactly you, but a 
roisteike 1 made concerning you, that led me 
into error. 1 understood from Dawson that 
you were the person who had offended him by 
dancing with Miss Montague, and therefore I 
tbou^t myself at liberty to speak with perfect 
freedom; when, lo! 1 find Captain Elmore is 
the gentleman who has been so fortunate as to 
bear off the fair pri 2 .o.” 

“ The fair prize, as you are pleased to call 
me,” said Sidney, endeavouring to laugh, 
though in much confusion at Miss Dalton’s 
grpss remarks, “ has not, ^ as yet, been carried 
off by any person; nor, from your own ob- 
servations^of M r. Dawson, shouldT have been 
led to conclude that you deemed it necesst ry 
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to have any previous guard, to secure the 
heai^t from the power of such an assailant.” 

“ Heart, my dear!” cried Miss Dalton; 
wlio ever supposed you could be so silly as to 
give him your heart, if you have such a tiling ? 
Your hand was all I meant; and of .that, I 
must confess, I tliough he stood a good 
cliance.” 

4 

“ How fiir it may be propier to avow I have 
a heart,” said Sidney with spirit, “ I cannot 
exactly say ; but I will venture to make the 
confession; and also add the declaration, that, 
with me, heart and band shall never be sepa¬ 
rated.” 

1 am ’glad to find,” said Miss Dalton, 
shaking hands with Sidney ,with masculine 
roughness, that you are a girl of such spirit, 
and I will torment you nO farther, as you are 
really good humoured ; but 1 cannot hel{> pity- 
^ing that poor brute, Dawson, for his disap¬ 
pointment.” 

“ Such sympathizing compassion,” said Mar 
jor Sedley, smiling, ‘‘ I should have scarcely 
ex^ctedfromMissDalfon. I thought she held 
a])lcommon feelings in too sovereign contempt 
to iegard them with pity and commisersktion.” 
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“ What you men term love/’ said Miss 
£)a)ton, “ I ever have, and ever shall, hold 
in sovereign contempt. But vi hen a man sets 
his heart on having a j)retty meek wife ta 
bear with his humours, and cnjolc him into 
compliance with her s, aiul has a good for¬ 
tune, the stated requisite for the purchase of 
such a pleasiug accommodating help-mate, I 
must pity a disap|)ointnient, whicli, from being 
singularly rare, he must consider singularly 
hard.” 

.. “ Since you have so openly avowed your sen¬ 
timents on the subject,” said Major Sedlcy with 
warmth, “ I shall as freely declare mine. The 
disappointment of any rational plan of happi¬ 
ness, or even of convenience and comfort, 
consistent with tlie dictates of honour, I should 
certainly pity, but this is a m orld in which we 
must expect to meet with many severe trials, 
and can but rarely hope to meet any great 
share of felicity, that falls to the lot of but a 
few, a very few peculiarly blessed individuals. 
For the disappointment of selfish and cold- 
hearted scjteuics of avarice and self-gratifi- 
cfttion, I cannot feel any commiseration, though 
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I do feel tlie sincerest pi^ for the blasted 
hop^ of youthful passions.*’ 

“ I protest, Major,” ciied Miss Dalton 
^vith a sneer, “ I think your best plan would 
be to throw off tiio red coat, and put on a 
black one; you would make an admirable 
parson.” 

If I had thought so,” cried he, “ I would 
have chosen tlte profession; but you, I hope, 
are not one of those who consider every senti¬ 
ment of honour and propriety as utterly incon¬ 
sistent with the character of a soldier.” 

“No, not absolutely,” replied she, laughing; 
“ but I should advise all <lam.sels with tender 
hcaj'ts to Ix^U’are of listening to line sentiments 
uttered by a.soldier: from constant practice 
they can cle)thc their thoughts like their per¬ 
sons, to the best advanta^ ; and arc perfectly 
adequate to dispose of botli to tiie highest and 
.best bidder. As an illustration of luy argu- 
mt'iu,” continued she, glancing her eyes to¬ 
wards* Mr. Elvertdn, •“ has not that fop 
played kis cards admirably w'cll ?” 

4 “ I have paid too little attention to his 
1 C,” said Major Sedley, “ to offer any 
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opinion on the subject; and as 1 have neither 
sufficient vanity nor knight-errantry to stand 
forth as champion for my whole brotherhood, 
I shall leave it to time and their own conduct 
either to refute or deserve the stigma you have 
throw'n on them. Despicable men there arc in 
every profession; but I trust I may be al¬ 
lowed to indulge the^hope, that no man, who 
has entered the army for the purpose of serving 
his country in times of such peculiar necessity, 
will sully the laurels he has honourably 
acquired by conduct as remote from true bra¬ 
very as it is inconsistent witli every gentleman¬ 
like’ and honourable feeling.” 

The general rising of the company to supper 
put an end to a conversation to which Sidney 
had listened with equal surprise and confusion, 
though dreading thkt any attempt to escape 
might only subject her to Miss Dalton’s gross 
sneers, whose penetrating observation rendere<l 
her an object of universal terror; though the 
'coarseness of her sarcasms, and insatiable Jove 
of talking almost hourly exposed her to the 
severest rq:)risals, as few, who knew her, I-^esi- 
tated to retort with equal inattention to jlthc 
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rules of politeness; and, by renouncing 
decorum of her sex, she deservedly forfeited 
her title to claim that protection itwould other- 
>yise have afforded her. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Whether in consequence of Montague’s 
threatened raillery, or from pique', Sidney 
could not determine; but Mr. Dawson care¬ 
fully abstained from any farther attempts at 
gallantry ; and bis manners, when oscasionally 
obliged to address her, evinced the most surly 
resentment. 

Mr. French’s anger towards Fanny prompted 
him to pay Sidney the most obsequious attention, 
the observation of which roused Fanny to a 
high pitch of indication; and, though present 
circumstances obliged her to restrain her dis¬ 
pleasure, she still found opportunities of venting 
her feelings in sneers, which unveiled to Sidney 
''the real motives of French’s conduct. Sid¬ 
ney excessively offended at being fteus made 
the tool of his disappointed vanity, behav^ to 

him with a ceremoniousness of politenessuhat 
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soon obliged him to direct his attention in a 
more general manner. Delighted at being thus 
jid of his and Mr. Dawson’s equally dis- 
agi'eeable devoirs, Sidney engaged in the present 
gaieties of Belle Vue witli even additional 
satisfaction. 

Another week had thqs elapsed, when a 
heavy cold confining Sidney to the house, she 
was one moiTiing sitting alone in the drawing- 
room, when the door was hastily thrown open 
by Charles, and, without perceiving she was in 
the room, he called out, “ Come in here, 
Ehnore ; there is not a creature here.” f 

Sidney, who was sitting in a recessed irin-* 
dow that concealed her from observation, 
astonished by. Charles’s words, instantly arose, 
and was proceeding forward to undeceive him, 
w'hen she was deprived of*811 power of utter¬ 
ance by seeing Major Sedley enter, supported 
between Chai’Ies and Captain Elmore, his 
countenance deadly pale, and his right arm 
wrapped up in a handkerchief so steeped in«- 
blopd, that the drops were slowly falling from 
it the floof. 

Y'he moment Charles had assisted Captain 
voL^i. p , 
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Elmore to place Major Scdley on a sofa, he 
left him to his care, saying he would return 

when he had sent his servant to C-for a 

% 

surgeon. Scarcely had he quitted the room, 
when the Major, who had not uttered a word 
since his entrance, leaned his head on Captain 
Elmore’s breast, and fainted. 

Captain Elmore, looking round the room, 
observed Sidney, who still continued os if 
rooted to the spot, too much shocked and 
terrified to advance or offer any assistance. 

“ Will you, my dear Miss Montague,*’ cried 
he, the moment he observed her, “ have the 
goodness to come here ? Sedley 1ms fainted 
from loss of blood, and I cannot, without your 
assistance, bind up his arm.” 

Roused by this call from tiie state of torpid 
horror into which the sudden shock had tlirown 
her, Sidney advanced, and, taking a handker* 
chief that Captain Elmore gave her, bound it 
as firmly as her trembling hands w'ould permit 
round Major Sedley’s arm; and thus diecking 
the violent effusion of blood, he wa^ soon re¬ 
stored to animation. " j 

• On recovering his recollection. Major Se«^jley 
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4ixed his eyes on Sidney, who was standing ne^ct 
Captain Elmore, endeavouring to give every 
assistance in her power, though not daring to 
trust her voice to pronounce a single syllable; 
and perceiving the terror and emotion painted 
on her expressive countenance, his own became 
violently agitated, and witliout speaking, or 
seeming able to control the impulse of his 
feelings, he caught her hand, and pressed it 
witli fervour to his lips. 

Sidney’s hitherto pale cheeks were instantly 
suffused witli a crimson glow ; and tliough 
neither willing nor able to speak, she'withdrew, 
her hand from ISIajor Sedley, who appeared 
equally cmbai'rassed by this silent reproof. 
Captain Elmore, without seeming to observe 
what had passed, though 'his countenance had 
exliibiteil a momentary expression of surprise, 
in(]uircd in the most affectionate manner from 
,the Major if tlie pain of his arm had at all 
abated. 

Major Sedley replying tliat it had, Captain* 
Elmore Apologized to Sidney for tlieir abrupt 
inl!|usion, wliichmusthaveso much shocked and 
sui|prised her, declaring his ignoraiK^e of her 

^ p 2 
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having been in the room till some moments 
after he entered it. 

“ On such an occasion, sir,” said Sidney, 
vainly endeavouring to speak with calmness, 
“ you surely ought not to have stood on cere¬ 
mony I but how ” 

She sibpped, not daring to pursue the in¬ 
quiry of how the accident had happened, from 
the apprehension which had instantly struck 
her of a quarrel between Major Sedley and 
Mr. Dawson, whose violent and avowed re¬ 
sentment to the Major rendered the suppo¬ 
sition but too probable ; and the detail of such 
a •circumstance she felt unable to ask, and 
could scarcely wish to hear. 

Captain Elmore, catching at her meaning, 
without noticing her so abruptly breaking off 
her inquiry, replied, that the accident- had 
been occasioned by Major Sedley s having put 
his gun down a ditch before him, with an 
intention of leaning on it, to assist him in 
leaping over, when a"* sprig unfortunately 
catching the trigger, it had gone off, find lodged 
the whole contents in his arm. i 

He had scarcely ceased speaking vyhen 
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Charles entered the room, followed by Mrs. 
Rice ; and Sidney, in some measure relieved 
by the conviction that no quarrel had taken 
place between Major Sedley and Mr. Dawson, 
endeavoured to assume more command of her 
feelings. 

Charles, approaching the sofa, told Sedley 
he had sent off his servant to C- ■ for 
Surgeon Crompton. “ I waited,” continued 
he, “ till I saw him set off, to prevent any 
possibility of delay; had you not better, 
therefore, my dear fellow, come up stairs, and 
lie down til! he arrives 

Major Sedley thanked him, but declined 
accepting his offer; saying, with a faint smile, 
it would be inconsistent witli the character of 
a soldier to shew so little fdrtitude. 

Mrs. Rice, advancing with some wine that 
she had gone to procure him, prevailed on him 
jto take a little, when, feeling revived, and 
observing Sidney, on w'hom he frequently fixed 
an eyc«of earnest anch anxious inquiry, change, 
colour wjth such rapidity, as indicated the 
most violent^ though repressed emotion, he 
tried to make light of his sufferings, saying 
* V 3 
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that though the walk had overpowered him, 
he now felt perfectly recovered. 

“ I request, my dear Otwage,” cried Cap* 
tain Elmore, “ that you will not needlessly 
exert yourself till the surgeon has dressed your 
arm; our kind friends will wave ceremony till 
he comes.” 

“ Ceremony !’* repeated Charles; “ who 
would stand a moment on ceremony on such 
an occasion ? If I thought Sedley would, I 
never would forgive .him. If he prefers lying 
here till Crompton comes, to going up stairs, 
why not <lo so ? but if he does not exactly 
follqw his own inclination, he will only con¬ 
vince me that I have very needlessly endea¬ 
voured to acquire his friendshipand such a 
conviction I could not readily pardon.” 

“ My dear Montague,” cried Major Sedley, 
affectionately, “ I am very sensible of the 


value of your friendship ; and, since to follow 
my own inclination is the proof you require of 


■piy regard, I will do s© by lying h«re till 
Surgeon Crompton arrives.” 

Captain Elmore, taking a scat beside Ma^mr 
Sedley, endeavored to keep up a conversation 
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with Charles, but he was too seriously shocked 
and alarmed at his friend’s situation to be very 
succeslsful in disguising his fears and feelings. 

Charles, satisfied on seeing Major Sedley 
lie down on the sofa, told Mrs. Kice she had 
better go and have bandages and every thing 
properly prepared for the surgeon, and she left 

the room to obey his instructions. 

♦ 

Charles, whose anxiety and alarm about 
Major Sedley had too much engrossed his 
attention to suffer him to bestow any share of • 
it on Sidney, accidentaly casting his eyes on 
her as she sat, pale, silent, and agitated, as 
some distance from the sofa on which, the 
Major was dying, approached, and, in a hasty 
whisper, said, “ I am sorry, my dear Sidney, 
tliat you have received so sudden a surprise : 
had I known you were ki the room, 1 would 
not have come in; but do not, my dear girl, 
look so petrified; Sedley, I trust, is in no danger; 
and you know there ore some keen and not 
very good-natured observers who inhabit this 
house.’’* • 

^ Colourirfg violently, Sidney replied, her 
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teing so suddenly surprised had quite over* 
powered her. 

Charles, without making any reply, directed 
his attention to Major Sediey; and Sidney, 
shocked and ashamed at having so palpably 
betrayed her feelings, made a violent effort to 
restrain them, and carry on some trivial conver¬ 
sation; though, on sometimes catching Sedley’s 
eye fixed on her with a look of agitated anxiety, 
she could scarcely support even the appearance 
of composure. 

Mr. Montague, whom a confused report of 
the accident had reached, hurried home, tor¬ 
tured with the apprehension that the person 
wounded might be his own son. • On his ar¬ 
rival at the house his fears were relieved by 
the servants; and though extremely concerned 
at hearing how severely Major Sediey had 
eufifered, he could not forbear indulging an 
emotion of the purest delight at tliis welcome 
conviction of the safety of an only and 
beloved a son. ^ * • 

The pleasure he experienced did not, how'- 
cver, rendCT him insensible to tiie feelings^f 
kindness and humanity, but rather increase 
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his anxiety to render Sedley every assistance 
in his power, from bringing so forcibly home to 
his own breast the sensations of a parent on 
such an occasion. Hurrying into the drawing¬ 
room, with warm and affectionate kindness 
he expressed his concern at the unfortunate 
accident which had occurred : “ but why, my 
dear Sir,” continued he, “ did you not go 
to 'bed the moment you cainc in ? you would 
surely feel more at ease tlian you can possibly 
do here.” 

“ 1 pressetl him to. do so,” said Charles, 

buthe preferred staying here.” 

Major Sedley tlianked Mr. Montague with 
great and afrectionatc warintli for his kindness, 
but declined going up stairs, saying he would 
prefer attending the surgeon in one of the lower 
rooms, and that as soon as his arm \vasdi*GSsed 
he would request Charles’s curricle to return 
to C-. 


“ How !” exclaimed Mr. Montague, ‘‘ can 
you suppose that I would suffer you to leave 
my house ^ in such a .state r Never could f 
forgive sucK inhospitality if shewn to my own 
son, and never will I practise or permit it: your 

p 5 



Other’s feelings I can but too well appreciate; 
and the same attention that 1 would wish 
Charles to receive in a similar situation^ 1 shall 
feel pleasure in paying you.” 

Major Sedley’s colour rose, and his voice 
evidently faultered as he endeavoured to ex> 
press his sense of Mr. Montague’s kindness, 
and his unwillingness to give the trouble his 
stay must occasion in the present situation of 
his family, when Captain Elmore, eagerly 
interrupting him, said, “ You must not, my 
dear Otwage, any farther exert yourself; you 
are not equal to it at present.” 

Charles vehemently, and even angrily, declar¬ 
ing \hat, if Sedley made any farther opposition, 
he could never again consider him as his friend, 
and Mr. Montague^ also expressing some dis- 
pleasare at his thinking he would permit him 
to leave his house till perfectly recovered, 
Major Sedley made a faint effort to express his 
grateful sense of their offered kindness, when* 
Captain Elmore, again interrupting him, said, 
'’with a forced smile, he must positively insist 

on his silence, as he was too well .convinced of 

• 

Mr. Montague’s and bis son’s friendship to tear 
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offending- them by consulting his friend’s pre^ 
senjt situation in preference to every other con¬ 
sideration . 

Major Sedley quite exhausted complied with 
his desire, and at Mr. Montague’s request im¬ 
mediately arose and left the room, supported 
by Captain Elmore, and attended by Charles 
and Mr. Montague, anxious to give every as¬ 
sistance in their power. 

Sidney from the time of her uncle’s entrance 
had retired to a window, eager to escape his 
observation, and she now seized this opportu¬ 
nity of retiring to her room, which a dread of still 
fartlicr exciting attention had hitlxerto prevented 
her from attempting. Asshe was crossing the 
hall she saw tlie surgeon hurrying up stairs to 
Major Sedley’s room, and loitering for a mo¬ 
ment, to give him time to reach it, she escaped 
to her oxMi w'ithout meefing any farther inter¬ 
ruption. 

Tormented with the apprehension that 
Major Sedley s wounil must be very seriously 
dangerous, from the .frequent changes of lus 
comitcnuni^e, and Uie evident pain he had en- 
'aured, however anxious to disguise his suffer- 
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ings ; and yet more terrified by the obseiration 
of Captain Elmore’s fears, who, though he had 
scarcely uttered a word, and was not a man 
to be unnecessarily alarmed, had too palpably 
betrayed by his countenance how severely he 
was both shocked and affected at the situation 
of his friend, Sidney vainly endeavoured to 
tranquillize her feelings, till a recollection of 
Charles’s hint made her almost start with ter¬ 
ror at the idea of having so openly betrayed 
the state of her heart. This determined her to 
suffer any torture rather than expose herself 
to contempt and ridicule by any farther con¬ 
firming the suspicions to which her agitation 
might have given rise ; but which, if she now 
behaved with firmness, might naturally be im¬ 
puted to a general feeling of regard, and the 
terror she must have^ experienced on so sud¬ 
denly seeing any fellow-creature enter the room 
in such a state. Sidney’s feelings were very 
acute, but her fortitude was great, and her un¬ 
derstanding not inferior; and conscious that 
both alike called on hc^ to make the exertion, 
she at length reasoned and almost compelled 
herself into" a sort of determined calmness of 
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look and manner. She did not, however, Icq*' 
mediately leave the room; though anxious to 
hear the surgeon's opinion of Sedley s probable 
danger before she again trusted herself to make 
her appearance, she hoped that Anna would, 
on her return from a morning visit, come to 
seek her, and give the information she desired. 

In this expectation she was diappointed, 
for Anna was much too busily engaged 
making inquiries, and detailing all she heard 
to the different young men (whom a con¬ 
fused report of the accident had induced to 
return to Belle Vue), to remember for a 
moment that such a person existed. 

Unable to endure the suspense she suffered, 
and dreading that her longer absence from the 
drawing-room might be remarked, Sidney at 
length determined to go^down stairs, and, if 
possible, learn from Mrs. Rice (who had gone 
into the room with Surgeon Crompton) what 
his opinion was. Before she had reached the 
first landing-place, .she encountered Captain. 
Rlniore cqpiing out ofi Major Sedley’s room ; 
when, anxious to hear the surgeon’s opinion, 
and conscious Captain Elmore must naturally 



expect such an inquiry, instead of endeavouring 
to avoid, she approached him; but, struck by 
tile expression.of his countenance, on which 
anxiety and ablation were even more visibly 
depicted tlian when he had left the drawing, 
room, all her ncwly-acquired fortitude forsook 
her, and she was unable to pronounce a 
syllable. 

Captain Elmore did not seem to consider 
any inquii*y necessary, as he instantly addressed 
yer. saying, in a voice of great though melan¬ 
choly cordiality, “ After the kindness and at¬ 
tention my poor friend has this day experienced 
from every member of this family, I cannot 
fear, my dear Miss Montague, being thought 
intrusive by you, in hastening to mention that 
the surgeon has succeeded iu extracting the 
wadding from his shoulder, w here it unfortu¬ 
nately lodged. The pain. was indeed excru¬ 
ciating, and such as 1 could ill endure to see 
him suffer; but, thank Heaven, it has been« 
effected with safety.” 

“ And what, sir,” said Sidney, in a low voice, 

“ is his general opinion of your friend P” 

He has not pronounced any tiling posi- 
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tively decisive; but he entertains some fear? 
from fever, as his arm is lacerated by the shot 
from his wrist completely up to his shoulder. 
My own apprehensions of this made me so 
urgent with Otwage to forbear any exertion, 
as I know too w'ell he will never yield to pain, 
or utter a complaint.” 

• Shocked and overpowered by this confirma¬ 
tion of her fears, Sidney was unable to proceed, 
down stairs; snd, saying something that she 
meant should express her sorrow at so unfa¬ 
vourable a report, in a voice so low that , 
Captain Elmore could not catch a syllable, 
she hurried back to her room, Captain Elmore 
passing oi\without making any attempt to reply. 

After a short indulgence of feelings, which* 
she found it impossible, wholly to control, a 
recollection of the insinuations and surmises 
to which a view of her agitation must give rise, 
and a remembrance of how imperatively a 
due regard to her future jieace called on her 
to restrain, and, as/ar as she could, to disguise 
her feelings, had the Jesired effect of eUabliug 
her to'regain at least outward composure. She 
then proceeded down stairs, happy at least in 
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knowing the worst, and thus guarded against 
the possibility of surprise betraying emotions 
she was so Justly anxious to conceal. ^ 

On entering the drawing-room she found 
the whole family assembled, together with all 
the young men on a visit at the house, who 
were expressing their sorrow, and offering 
their condolemcnts to Captain Elmore, who 
had come down for the purpose of speaking 
to the surgeon. 

On seeing her enter, Captain Elmore looked 
at her for a moment; but, on perceiving her 
colour immediately heighten, he again engaged 
in conversation with the gentlemen around him, 
and soon after quitted the room. 

Sidney, Joining Anna, voluntarily began to 
speak of Major Sedlcy, saying how much she 
had been shocked ^d alarmed at his luiex- 
pected appearance; adding, that the sudden 
surprise had violently increased the head-ache 
that she had had since momiuing. 

“ I cannot wonder at that,” cried Anna, 
completely deceived by the still copiposure of 
her manner; “ you must have been Horribly 
terrified, for Rice told me she never was so 
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shocked 9 a at seeing the poor Major in such a 
stat^. I hope,” added she carelessly, “ there 
is no fear his dying; it would really be very 
melancholy if he lost his life by so foolish an 
accident.” 

Sidney, whose tutored feelings were pre¬ 
pared for sucli speeches, and whose knowledge 
of Anna’s levity made her place no great re¬ 
liance on either her hopes or fears, sai 5 notliing 
farther on the subject, but again spoke of her 
head-ache, saying she feared she had left her 
room too soon ; and, going over to a sofa, sat 
down, without seeming to pay any farther 
attention to the conversation universally car¬ 
ried on about Major Sedley, and the vaiious 
conjectures of his probable danger. As her 
manner, and her openly speaking of him, had so 
little tended to awaken suspicion, none* was en¬ 
tertained of her real sentiments, or that she 
, felt any tiling more than the cotnmon and na¬ 
tural concern which such an accident occurring 
a young man so g^erally liked and admired, 
must excite; and that she had avowedly de- 
ekired. 

Mr. Dawson, whom curiosity had induced 
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to accompany Mr. Radcliffe to Belle Vue to 
leam tlie particulars of what had occifrred, 
sauntering up to the sofa on which Sidney was 
sitting, and addressing Mr. Radclidb, who was 
conversing with her, remarked, with a sneer, 
what a d’ — "" ■d aw'kw'ard fellow Major Sed- 
ley must be to have met with such an acci¬ 
dent. 

“ It is not very usual, I believe,” replied 
Mr. RadclitTc, provoked by the evident plea¬ 
sure Mr. Dawson betrayed, “ for men who 
have served so long abroad as Major Sedley 
has done to be very awkward in the use of 
fire-arms, and 1 am extremely sorry at the 
unfortunate accident that has occurred.” 

“ What the d——1 good will your sbrrow 
do him?” cried Mn Dawson; “ if he loses his 
arm, he will require something more useful 
than pity; a good wife to be sure,” continued 
he, looking full at Sidney; ** might be servic-^ 
able, if any woman would be fool enough to 
^ be plagued with so trpublesome a husband.” 

If my pity will do the Major no service, 
sir,” said JSIr. Radcliffe, angrily, ** neitksr 
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•will your animadversions do him any injury; 
and you must excuse me from hearing any 
further discussion of the subject.” 

“With all my heart,” cried Dawson, an¬ 
grily stalking away. 

“ Could you have believed any man capable 
of uttering sucli sentiments ?” exclaimed Mr. 


Ractcliffc. “ Well as I thought I knew 

4 

Daw son, 1 did not suspect liim to be such 
a brute.” 

“ He seems to pride himself in being con¬ 
sidered such,” said Sidney, calmly, whose for¬ 
titude and self-command, when time bad been 
given her to call tlicin into exertion, it was not . 
easy to overthrow. 

All sort of curiosity being at lengdi satiated, 
and every thing tliat could be heard or related 
on the subject being detailed, Sidney felt as 
much pleasure as she could experience in 
^having it wholly dropped, and the usual com¬ 
mon-place topics of the day discussed. 

Mrs. Montague, though feeling little concen\. 
for Major Sedley fartheft' than common huma¬ 
nity deman<)ed, as the dislike Fanny had lat¬ 
terly felt towards him for disappointiDg her 
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vanity, had been insensibly communicated W* 
her mother, was yet so anxious to gratify her 
husband and son, who both professed them¬ 
selves very particularly interested in his fate, 
that she sent an apology to the company in¬ 
vited to Belle Vue for the day, desirous 'to 
have the house kept quiet, and that the Major 
might receive every degree of care .and at¬ 
tention. 

The displeasure Fanny felt at tliis interrup¬ 
tion to the general gaiety she neither could nor 
cared to disguise; but she was sur[)rised beyond 
measure at Sidney’s apparent indifference, 
which totally deceived her penetration, and 
deprived her even of the pleasure of sooth¬ 
ing * her indignation by venting it in sneers, 
which she concluded would be utterly disre¬ 
garded. She no^v settled in her own mind that 
Charles was indisputably the person to whom 
Sidney was attached, and that her anxiety to 
deceive Mr. and Mrs. Montague, joined to a 
.malevolent wish of triumphing over herself, 
had alone induced her to affect that interest 

4 

about Major Sedley, which had so wholly duped* 
her; and she determined to use this discovery 
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«on the first occasion that offered of either 
serving her own purposes or giving vent to her 
dislike; these mistakes saved Sidney from all 
the observation and I'emark she would other- 
wise have encountered. 

The remainder of the day 'Sidney passed 
in painful and liarassing restraint, though she 
felt somewhat relieved that Charles and Cap- 

4 

tain Elmore, by spending the evening wholly 
in Major Sedlcy’s room, spaicd her from their 
observations, which she particularly dreaded; 
and, pleading a hcad-oche, she retired early to 
her room, where sheat length indulged, without 
controul, the feelings which siie had so iong 
painfully repressed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


About seven o’clock next morning, Sidney 
was startled from a sleep, which had but little 
refreshed her, by hearing steps passing hastily 
along the gallery, in the direction of Major 
Sedley’s room. Terrified at the apprehension 
that he must be considerably worse, her first 
impulse was to rise, and, if possible, leara 
how he had passed the night. It was, however, 
buf the thought of a moment, as, from expos 
ing herself to tlie suspicions such a step must 
excite, she instantly recoiled; afnd, recollect¬ 
ing that Surgeon Crompton had said he u ould 
call at a very early hour, she endeavoured to 
tranquillize herself with the belief that his 
arrival had occasioned the noise that had so> 
much alarmed her, and. determined not to quit 
her apartment even at tlic usual hour, ilot only 
to avoid giving any suspicion, but to enable 
her to remmn, as long as she could, free frdb) 
observation. 
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• The anguish she felt at the prospect of 
Sedley’s premature fate brought home with 
mournful conviction to Sidney’s breast how 
deeply, though imj)erceptibly, he had gained 
on her affections, and how weakly she might 
have injured her happiness witliout being sen¬ 
sible of her danger ; as no direct avowal on his 
part had authorized her feelings, though every 
other proof of affeetion he had on several 
occasions evinced ; and never so palpably 
betrayed liis feelings as on the preceding day, 
when, tliough oppressed witli pain and lan¬ 
guor, and restrained by the presence of so 
many witnesses, no thought had appeared to 
occupy his itiind except a wish to sooth her 
apprehensions; and the efforts that he had 
made to repress the emotion, which a sight of 
her’s had occasioned, haO evidently injured 
hini. Of this Captain Elmore had betrayed 
Jiis observation by his anxiety to engross his 
attention, and hurry him, as fast as possible, 
from tlfe spot. But 'this was no moment for ' 
Sidney Uft) '^riously to weigh the danger she 
hud incuiTed of wantonly sacrificing her peace 
at the shrine, perhaps, of cruel and unmanly 
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ifanity; when the object, who cailed forth 
those fears and feelings, might, ere many hours 
elapsed, be consigned to an early grave, equally 
incapable of injuring or promoting her happi* 
ness, except by tliose sensations his remem¬ 
brance would inspire. 

As the Montague family generally break- 
&sted between ten and eleven o’clock, and 
Sidney always quitted her apartment long be¬ 
fore that houi', on hearing the clock strike ten, 
her impatience to learn some intelligence of 
Sedley conquering her dread of encoimtering 
observation, she hastened down stairs. 

pii going into the breakfast-room, she found 
Captain Elmore alone^ and writing; and was 
much alarmed at perceiving, by his air and 
dress, that he had not gone to bed during the 
night. • 

On seeing her enter, lie arose, and, advanc¬ 
ing towards her, inquired, with even affec¬ 
tionate cordiality, if she found her cold better 
than it had been on the preceding day, 

“ I am much bettei*, I thank you/’ replied 
Sidney, somewhat agitated by 'iiis mann^; 
“ and your Jfriend is, I hope, not worse; 
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Aough I fear, from your appearance, he has 
but tbo much required your care through the 
night.” 

“ I am sorry to s&y,** replied Captain 
Elmore, ** that he is not better ; he passed 
a sleepless and a r^tless night, and, to¬ 
wards morning, grew very hot and feverish; 
this, however,” continued he, observing her 
colour change, “ must naturally be expected,' 
from the inflammation which a. gun-shot 
wound ever produces, and does not very much 
alarm me, from having attended him whai 
abroad at a time he was very 
and we are, therefore, prepared to expect*it.” 

Unable to* reply in such a manner as would 
neither express too much nor too little concern, 
Sidney 'remtuned silent, arid Captain Elmore 
immediately added, “ 1 ha^fe but just left hhn, 
at his own desire, to write to CiJonel Coote, 
vho was not at C— yeste'day when I sent 
a messenger to infonn him of theaccident.” 

• “I will intrude on ^oirno longer then,” said 
Sidney, afld&vouring, though with difficulty^ 
to speak calmly. 

“ Your presence can be no restraint on 
you 7* * • 


severely wounded. 
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cried CaptainElmore, ** as 1 have finished my 
letter, and will only wait to give it to a servimt 
before I return to poor Otwage’s room.” 

Then, going to the table from which he had 
arisen at her entrance, he sealed his letter, and 
left the room. 

The alarm and uneasiness which this account 
gave Sidney was much increased by the ob> 
eervation that Captain Elmore evidently wished 
rather to soften than exaggerate Major Sedley^s 
danger ; and had repressed all mention of the 
apprehensions that his countenance too fully 
indicated. This observation would, at any other 
period, have given her very serious uneasiness, 
firom the consciousness it betrayed of how 
deeply interested in the event he considered 
her; but as he openly addressed and treated 
her as Sedley’s friend, and seemed to view the 
whole family 9S such, she now rather felt 
gratehil for the feeling and delicacy it evinceti. 

than wounded by his manner, which, though it 
• implied the belief, was SO remote from design^^ 
edly conveying that insinuation. ‘. 

Extremely reluctant to answer any inquiries 


lespecting *Major Sedley, or even to hear theia* 
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rmade in her presence, Sidney resolved to go 
out*^ and walk, forgetting, in her anxiety to 
escape observation, that she had not left 
the house for some days ; and heedless of any 
risk she might run of renewing her cold, she 
purposely delayed returning to the house till 
she concluded the family must have all ^ 
sembled, and that every inquiry, eidier polilB> 
ness or concern could dictate, must have been 
heard and answered. 

On going in, she found, as she had hoped, 
the whole party seated round the break&st 
table, exc^t Captain Elmore, who, not wish- 
ing to leave his friend, Mrs. Montague h^d 
ordered broak&st to be prepared for him in his 
room. 

Immediately on her *entrance, Mr. Mon* 
tague, addressing her with great kindness, 
inqxiired how she felt herself, i^id if her head* 
ache was quite gone > then perceiving by her 
colomr that she had b^n walking, he asked 
her how she could *so incautiouriy expose he^ 
self to.fre^ cold ? 

Sidney replied that she was quite well^ 
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and, endeavouring to laugh off her careless-' 
ness in going out, took her seat at the tabl&. 

On hearing Mr. Montague mention her hav¬ 
ing been ill on the preceding evening, Charles 
looked at her for a moment with eager attention, 
when, perceiving her colour excessively, he 
immediately withdrew his observation ; for, 
though perfectly indifferent to any confusion, 
or even displeasure, she might feel at being 
brought forward as an object of general atten¬ 
tion on occasions that, however they might 
torment, could not very seriously distress her ; 
and tliough no entreaties could ever induce 
him to forego any frolic that afforded a prospect 
of entertainment; yet he possessed too much 
feeling and generosity to attempt any species of 
raillery or remark, on a subject in which he 
thought her heart wfy interested; especially at 
a time when she had so much cause for appre¬ 
hension. Though sorry to learn that she had . 
felt so much as to produce indisposition, he 
forbore from all remarks 6n the subject ; and 
determining that no other perso^ should, if 
he could prevent it, make a similai* discovery^ 
he so dexterously shielded her from any kind 
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•of observation, by en^ging the attention of 
the ^rty in genera], and avoiding any mention 
of Sedley, or aught connected with him, tiiat 
even Sidney herself was deceived into the b^ 
lief that he'considered her wholly uninterested, 
farther tlian common*pIace regard must have 
ailected her; and felt extremely pleased at a 
conviction that saved her from experiencing 
the uneasiness which his presence had hither¬ 
to excited. 

Immediately after breakfast, the young men 
on a visit at Belle Vue, politely expressing 
their thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Montague for 
the amusement and hospitality they had ex¬ 
perienced at their house, took their leave; 
deeming it improper, in the present situation 
of the family, to prolong their visit. 

Very soon after their* departure, Colonel 
Coote, accompanied by Mr. French, who had 
'Dot been at Belle Vue on the preceding day, 
arrived; and, as Colonel Coote bad been 
much '^alarmed by 'Captain Elmore’s letter, 
they proceeded directly to Major Sedley'a 
apartment. ^ 

After sitting with him for a considerable 

q3 



6me, the two gentlemen, accompanied by Mr." 
Montague and Charles,came into die drawings 
room; when Sidney, dreading that any change 
in her countenance, occasioned by Colonel 
Cootc^s remarks,' might betray her feelings to 
Mr. French,, from whom she was peculiarly 
anxious to conceal them, took her place at her 
work-frame, placed in a remote comer of the 
room. Scarcely had Colonel Coote taken a 
seat, when Mrs. Montague introduced the sub¬ 
ject by expressing her sorrow at the unfortu¬ 
nate accident that had occurred to Major Sed- 
ley, and her hopes of his speedy recovery. 

“1 hope, indeed,” cried Colonel Coote, 
earnestly, ** that his suffering, however severe, 
may not prove ultimately fatal; it would give 
me very sincere concern if such an accident 
deprived our regiment of one of the finest 
young men I have ever known in it; as, after 
an intimate acquaintance of several years, I' 
can pronounce Sedl^ a young man of die 
greatest worth and nic^t principles of integrity 
and honour.** 

Sidney*8 heart almost swelled to bursting at 
the feelings this speech excited. She could 
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*well have spared an eulogium that sounded 
in her ears so like the sad tribute paid to de¬ 
parted merit. 

“ He is a very fine young man, indeed,** 
said Mrs. Montague, with her usual politeness; 
** but I hop^ Colonel, that you entertain no 
apprehension of a fatal result.** 

1* At present,” cried he, “ it is impossible to 
form any opinion, for his being very restless 
and feverish must naturally be expected; 
but the surgeon, 1 understand from Elmore, 
has expressed great 
obliged to amputate the arm ; and Elmore has, 
in consequence, sent off express to Dublin for 
Surgeon , in whose abilities he places int^ 
plicit confidence.** 

** If poor Sedley loses* his arm,” exclaimed 
Mr. French, ** his life wifi be of little value to 
him; and of this be is so apprehensive 
• that 1 hearcT him say to Elmore, just before I 
left him, that if, at his early period of tife^ 
he w& to become* a helpless burden to ^ 
friends,* he'^^bould deeply r^ret bis not having 
fallen in some of the bloody engagem ^ts il 
which the regiment had 
• q4 



apprehensions of being 
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** It would be a severe stroke to him, in-* 
deed/’ said Colonel Coote, with some emotion; 
“ particularly after having served with such 
distinguished gallantry through some veiy hard 
campaigns, without receiving any material in¬ 
jury ; and, were it not from compassion for his 
father’s feelings, I should almost join in the 
regret that he had not honourably iallen in the 
defence of his country/* 

** It must be impossible, I should think, at 
present,” said Mr. Montague, “ to form any 
de(^ve opinion as to the probable loss of his 
arm ; and so much must depend on the skill of 
his surgeon, that 1 am extremely pleased that 
Elmore has sent an express to Dublin: his 
friends, of whom I must confess myself one 
truly interested, should, in the interim, try to 
keep up his spirits, und not suffer liis thoughts 
to dwell on so gloomy a subject.” 

• ** I did not know till this moment,” ex*, 
claimed Charles, ** that he indulged such an 
apprehension, as he never hinted at it yesterday 
evening; for my part, I will do all l ean to 
keep up his spirits.” 

^Isuffer, me; however,” said Colonel Coote, 
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^with a half smile, “ to give you a caution, 
which even your kindness and friendship can* 
not render unnecessEU'y; and that is, to beware 
of inducing Sedley too far to exert himself, as 
his fever is, even at present, high.’* 

** Your caution, sir,” said Charles, good* 
humouredly, “ is only unnecessary from having 
been forestalled. I certainly cannot boast of 
being a clever nurse-tender; but Elmore is a 
perfect proficient in the science, and will not 
permit any person to move in Sedley’s room, 
except as he directs.” 

There has been always an uncommon 
friendship subsisting between them,” ^ said 
Colonel Coote; it was really pleasing to 
observe, while they were abroad, the watchful 
attention and unremitting care they took of 
each other in every cir^unistance in which 
either required it; and I earnestly hope that 
poor Elmore may be spared a trial, which, 
with all the firmness and self<;ommand he 
possesses, he would,find to be y&ry severe.** ^ 

Upon* my honour 1 should pity Elmore 
very sincerely for the loss of such a fnend,’* 
said Mr. French, “ as I remember, wherTW?' 

5 
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were abroad, I often edvied him the pains, 
poor Sedley used to take to makehim comfisrt- 
able, while 1 was obliged to provide for my¬ 
self in the best manner I could.” 

** You could not have expected the same at¬ 
tention from him to which Elmore was de¬ 
servedly entitled,” said Colonel Coote; “ but 
be was ever kind and friendly to all his brother 
officers, and even to his men, on every occasion 
in which, they required his good' offices,” 

Here, to Sidney’s infinite relief, a conver¬ 
sation ended that had given her sensations 
almost too potent for control, by increasing 
her apprehensions, and confirming her in the 
suspicion she had formed that Captain El¬ 
more had designedly suppressed to her those 
fears he had so openly avow'ed to Colonel 
Coote; and had not, her situation precluded 
■|ier from observation, no effort of her own 
could have enabled her to escape detection, , 
as her colour had faded to so perfect a white, 
^that, long after the depfutiM'e of the two<gentle- 
men, Mr. Montague, on accidentally>wa]king up 
to the frame at which she was'sitting, was 
spftied by her extreme paleness, and earnestly 
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advised her to take more care of herself, as 
sho was evidently worse from having gone out 
diat morning. 

Excessively pleased at his mistake, Sid¬ 
ney laid hold of the opportunity it afforded 
her of pleading illness as an excuse for the 
dejection of her spirits and her evident ill 
looks; and Miss Watkins, morosely remark¬ 
ing that, when young ladies chose to expose 
themselves to cold after dancing, they must 
expect to suffer, the remark so completely 
fixed the opinion in the minds of Mrs. Mcm- 
tague, Fanny, and Anna, before whom it was 
made, that they never thought of payipg her 
any farther attention than Mrs. Montague*! 
politeness and Annas go(^ nature dictated, 
in procuring whatever they judged most useful 
for her situation. • 

On the ensuing morning, the surgeon, for 
whom -Captain Elmore had sent express, ar¬ 
rived, but declined giving any hpinion; which 
he said, for some d^ys, it was impossible 
he coitld do with propfiety; and he advised that 
a physiciah should be immediately called in, as. 
it would require the utmost care and afCenSoh 
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t6 keep the fever under, which was rapidly 
increasing. • 

This advice was followed; the best medical 
aid the country aflbrded was procured; and 
every species of care and attention, the Major's 
situation demanded, was liberally bestowed : 
Captain Elmore scarcely quitted him even for a 
moment during the day, and took no other rest 
at night than by sometimes throwing himself on 
a sofa bed, which Mrs. Montague had ordered 
into Major Sedley's room for his accommo¬ 
dation, when perfectly overpowered with sleep 
and fatigue. Mrs. llicc, (^uhosc heart Major 
Sedley liad won by his affability,) was permitted 
by Mrs. Montague to dedicate almost her 
whole time to attend him; frequently sitting up 
with him at night, tg allow Captain Elmore 
some little time for ^est, as on her care and 
,vigilance he placed deserved confidence. 
y In' despite of every attention the Major's 
fever continued rapidly to increase, and at 
lengUi lose to su.ch a heightas to excite igi the 
minds of all bis friends the most serious alarm 
for Ills life. Mr. Montague, grov/ing every 
inyarsinore appr^ensive of a fatal conclusion 
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to his illness,, strenuously urged him td send 
an o express to his fatlier, or to any other of 
his friends he might wish to see, as be should 
feel extremely unhappy if he did not act with 
the same freedom as if in his father’s house. 

This proposal Major Sedley gratefully but 
absolutely declined, saying his father was at 
present in England, whither his uncle Sedley 
had also accompanied him,* and the only, 
other fnends he would wish to see were his two 
sisters ; but, as Mrs. Ormsby was very near 
her cofnfineinent, he could not think of her un¬ 
dertaking such a journey, nor of depriving her 
of Miss Sedley’s society at such a tim(;; his 
fate, he said, must now be very soon decided, 
and he requested that no intelligence respect¬ 
ing him might be sent to his family till they 
could receive some decisis information. , 

Mr. Montague, observing Major Sedley 
much exhausted by having spoken more than 
he had done for several preceding days, pressed 
the syl^ect no fairer; but, judging of hi& 
father’s .feelings by his own, and conscious 
how little he could endure to be kept in igno- 
ranee on a similar occasion, he determiBed'‘ta 
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consult Captain Elmore, and therefore sent a , 
message requesting to see him for a few mo¬ 
ments in die drawing-room, where he now 
seldom made his appearance. 

Sidney’s feelings, from excess of agitation 
bad now sunk into the torpor of despair, and 
were in no other way obvious than by a death¬ 
like paleness, which her friends entirely 
attributed to indisposision. On hearing Mr. 
Montague’s message to Captain Elmore, she 
felt a momentary wish of leaving the room; 
but a hope of learning something on which to 
found an expectation of the Major’s recovery, 
joined to a desire of judging of Captain El¬ 
more’s own opinion of his danger, induced her 
to stay, though careful to retire aa ^ as pos¬ 
sible out of sight. 

«Mr. Montague’s sicmmons Captain Elmore 
immediately attended, and Sidney felt as if a 
dagger had passed through her heart on ob¬ 
serving die profound dejection of his air and 
manner, and that he w4s visibly altered* since 
their last meeting. , 

“ I have sent for you, my de&r Elmore,” 
"cned^Ml*. Mbntague, ** to ask your advice 
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respecting the propriety of sending for some 
of <Sedley’s friends, but without his knowledge 
nnce he is so averse to. it ; and also to ask if 
you do not think it better to inform his 
father of his present situation; I am very 
uneasy at his being kept in ignorance, and 
should'feel extremely relieved by having some 
part of the Sedley family here. They may 
remain as private as they please, but on the 
spot 1 think some of them should be.** 

** Mr. Sedley,** replied Captain Elmore, 
making a violent struggle to command the 
feelings this speech excited, is now at Bux* 
ton, very ill with the gout, and General Sedley 
is also along with him ; and to neither does 
Sedley wish me to write, a fear of agi¬ 
tating his father in the* present state of his 
health. Mrs. Ormsby and Miss Sedley live at 
such a distance, that, particularly in Mrs. 
Ormsby's present situation, to eend them any 
account of his illness would t)e needlessly 
harassing them ; and since 1 am With Otwe^,** 
conti^ped* he, in a voice almost suffiicated 
with Emotion, there is not, I believe, any 
other friend that he would be particul&ly de- 
sirqus of having near him.*' . • 
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** I have been thus urgent,” said Mr. Mon¬ 
tague, grieved, on seeing him thus affected, that 
he had spoken to him on the subject, from 
a fear you might perhaps stand on needless 
ceremony; I will not, however, say more, 
since you think it better to comply with Sed- 
ley’s wishes of keeping his friends in ignorance 
of his situation.” 

** In the present state of his family,” re¬ 
plied Captain Elmore, ** it is perhaps better to 
keep them in ignorance; though, had I not 
given a promise to Otwage to be guided by 
his wishes, I should certainly have written to 
his uncle Sedley; but his dislike to give any 
human being one moment's unnecessary pain 
has made him thus averse to it; and now,” 

r 

continued he, while'his voice faltered, and 
tears started to his eyes, “ it is too late, as the 
fate of my poor friend must be so soon de¬ 


cided.” 

Anxious to conceal his feelings, he abruptly 
quitted the room. 

Charles perceiving the impression which his 
agitation, and his inability to suppress *his ap- 
"^enensions, -had made on Sidney, who sat, 
looking out of a window, the colour of marble, 


• burst into the most violent abuse of the 
physicians and surgeons attending Sedley, de¬ 
claring they magnified his danger for the pur¬ 
pose of raising their reputation by his cure, 
and wondering that Elmore could be so silly 

as to credit them a moment; he was himself 

> 

perfectly convinced Sedley would recover, and, 
only that he could not bear to tease Elmore 
in tlic present state of his mind, he would 
soon rally him out of his fears. 

Though Charles entertained some of the 
hopes he expressed, from being naturally 
sanguine, he had by no means such perfect 
confidence in Sedley’s recovery as he expressed, 
from the generous, though mistaken kindness 
of soothing Sidney’s fears; and in this he suc¬ 
ceeded, as she gave invufuntary credit to his 
assertions, from the natufal tendency of the 
human mind to consider tlie object of its 
> hopes and affections as if exempt from the 
common lot of mortality, and from the abhor¬ 
rence \he idea of c6nsigning such a being to * 
the grave intuitively inspires. 

On perceiving that Sidney appeared sooth^. 
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by the confident hopes he expressed of Sed- * 
ley's recovery, Charles was careful, each time 
he came from his room, to ^ve the most fii- 
vourable report. As the icunily had no reason 
to discredit his assertions, their reliance on his 
opinion served still farther to revive her hopes; 
and as she did not again see Captain Elmore, 
and that the physicians never mentioned 
Major Sedley's name in her presence, she 
received no intelligence that could possibly 
undeceive her. 
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The hopes Sidney was thus led to encouige^' 
enabled her to preserve her fortitude and ap¬ 
parent composure^ and, on the second night 
after Mr. Montague*s conversation with Cap¬ 
tain Elmore, she retired to her room in better 
spirits than she had been in for several pre¬ 
ceding days, from having heard Charles, 
during the evening, express more conAdent 
hopes than he had yet done of Sedley’s recovery. 

She had liot been long iit her room, wheni 
hearing Mrs. Rice’s voice in the gallery, she 
opened her door to inquire about of the 
Major, as she had not seen her for some days ; 

* but, on perceiving that she was speaking to 
the physician, she forbore to advance, though 
a desire of gathering s^me certain information 
induced hereto linger there, in order to learn his 
opinion; and, as neither he nor Mrs^ Rif*e 
observed her, they continued speaking, and. 
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ip a moment after, she heard him say, You*’ 
must be prepared for the worst, as I scafcely 
think he will survive the night.” 

Overpowered with horror at this sudden and 
unexpected blight of all her fondly-indulged 
hopes, scarcely could Sidney totter back to her 
room; .when, throwing herself into a chair, 
she continued in a state of stupor till aroused 
by the entrance of one of the maid-servants, 
who, on observing her nearly insensible, asked 
if she was ill. 

This question reviving her habitual dread 
of the discovery of her feelings, she replied, in 
a voice scarcely audible, she felt very faint, 
and wished to be in bed; and, resisting all the 
maid's pressing entreaties to allow her to call 
some of the family, hurried thither; when the 
woman, leaving the*^rooin, returned in a few 
moments with some hartshorn and water she 
said Mrs. Rice had given her, who would have 
come herself to see her, only she could not 
•leave Major Sedley’s rconi. 

Sidney took the hartshorn and- water, 
and hastily drank it, to get rid of the ser^ 
vant,' who dien expressing a hope that she 
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•would find herself better in the morning, ,left 
her &lone. 

For some hours Sidney continued in a state 
of insensibility, neither perfectly recollecting 
her situation, nor experiencing any very vio¬ 
lent emotion, . though mechanically listening 
to every passing sound ; when, in some degree 
revived by the continued stillness of all' aronnd 
her, which seemed to indicate that the physi¬ 
cian’s prediction could not have been verified, 
as it must have occasioned some disturbance, 
which, from her near vicinity to Major Sed- 
ley’s room, she must have heard, a sort of 
faint hope arose, and she continued to listen 
with agonizing attention, to catch the distant 
sound of a passing footstep: nothing, how- 

a 

ever, occurred to interrupt the profound 
stillness . that reigned tRtough the house 
till ne^ly eight o’clock, when she distinctly 
^eard the Major*s door open, and some ]>erson 
leave the room, who returned in ii short time, 
accomjfonied by some others; but the dis¬ 
tance prevented her catching a word they 
uttered, though she distinctly heegrd the mur¬ 
mur of their voices. 
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Anew struck with honor at what coii« 
sidered a full confirmation of her worst fears, 
Sidney again lay perfectly still, feding no other 
distinct idea than a wish that she could secure 
herself from being seen by any human being. 

In this state she lay dll roused by hearing 
her door open, .idien looking forward, and 
seeing Mrs. Rice advancing, she pressed her 
hand across her eyes, and prepared in silent 
anguish to hear at what hour Sedley bad 
breathed his last. 

On reaching the bed (Mrs. Rice gently drew 
back the curtain, asking Sidney, in a low voice, 
if slie was awake. 

To this question she returned no other ani 
swer than removing her hand firom her eyes ; 
and Mrs. Rice, unable, fiom the faint light the 
open door threw iitto the room, to discern the 
expression of her countenance, immediately 
asked her how she was, hoping that she had 
passed a good ni^t. 

“ Very good,” replied Sidney in a low voice, 
“ I am perfectly well.” 

“ 1 am vary glad of it indeed,'ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Rice,"^ “ as I was very uneasy when Mary 
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. told me last night you were so.Ul; and only ' 
1 could not leave-Major Sedleyat the time) I 
would have come to see you; but, as be is 
(thank God!) better,! could not go to rest till I 
came to ask you how you were.” 

** Better!” repeated Sidney, startiDg. 

** I fear, ma’am, 1 have disturbed you,said 
Mrs. Rice, surprised ; “ you don’t seem quite 
awake.” 

Indeed I belive not quite,” replied Sidn^ 
recollecting herself, and so overwhelmed with 
delight at Mrs. Rice’s informatioD as to be 
scarcely articulate. 

The uncontrolable emotion with whidi she 
pronounced* tliese words ^confirmed Mrs. Rice 
in a suspicioii she bad before formed, that 
Sidney was not quite so* indiffetent to Major 
Sedley's recovery as she ^as ' generally coQ8i> 
dered; aud, wisely judging that the truest 
kindness she could shew her would be to sooth 
h^r fears, without appearing to nptice her agi> 
tatioiif she continued, •** I am sorry, ma’am,' 

I distigrbed you ; but 1 was ahapd y<w would 
think it wds ^m want of proper respect and « 

4 

attention I did not.come in last night;* but it 
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Was entirely out of my power. Major Sedley' 
was so very ill; but as he has no^pdssed* the • 
crisis of his fever, he will soon, I hope, be quite 
well.” 

** I hope so, indeed,” said Sidney, more 
calmly; “ I should have bwn very sorry 
if you bad thought of leaving him : when did 
he begin to amend ?” 

To this question Mrs. Rice did not directly 
reply, but, taking a seat beside the bed, began 
the following narration : ** About ten o*clock , 
last night, ma’am, doctor Powel called me out 
of Major Sedley’s' room, and told me he did 
' not think he could pass the night, as nothing we 
could do would put him to sleep, and he wished 
to put me on my guard not to alarih the family. 

1 was very sorry to hear the doctor say this, 
for a sweeter, liner ^ntleman I never saw than 
the Major; but, still hoping the best, I went 
back to his room: he was then raving ^eatly, • 
and insisting on Captain Elmore’s giving biSi 
and ink, as he said he wished to write to 

I • ^ 

his father. Captain Elmore, finding it useless 
to refuse, a£ last brought them to his bed: he 
then seemed to remember that he could make 



'make no nse of his arm, fm* he suddenly said, 
“ I can’t write ; but Henry,—-you will see 
my father,—you know all my wishes,—and I 
scarcely recollect now what I intended to 
say. 

Captain Elmore promised he would do as 
he desired, and the Major after lying still for 
a few moments, again called Captain El¬ 
more, and said he knew he was dying, that 
there was one person be wished to see, and 
asked Captain Elmore if he would bring ber. 
I could not bear who it was he wanted to se^ 
but 1 am sure it was some young lady he has a 
regard for, from the few words I heard liim 
say: but, thou^ Captain Elmore was in such 
grief he coufd Imrdly spe^c, be b^ged of him 
to lie tpiiet, and to try and compose himself, 
for, though he would do any thing 4n the world 
to oblige him, he could not comply with that 
tequest. The Major at first was an^y, and raved 

4 

woUte than before; and then Captain Elmore 
begged of him to remembW what he was Mying, 
and whele hq was, and to take the drops the 
doctor ordered for him; and asked him |f he 
knew him. 
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On hearing Captain Elmore say tins, 1* 
brouglit the drops to the bed>side; and the 
Major, looking very earnestly in Captain El¬ 
more’s face, said, “ 1 do know you, my dear 
Henry, and will do as you desire me; but 1 
feel that it will soon be all over.” He then took 
Captun Elmores, hand, and pressing it, 
3 aid, “We must part, my dear Henry; but 
may God bless you and reward you for all the 
tenderness you have now shewn me—indeed 
your kindness and friendship have been the 
chief blessings of my life.” In spite of all poor 
Captain Elmore could do, tears ran down liis 
chebks on hearing Major Sedley say this; but 
he did not speak, and only squeezed his hand 
between both of his. 

9 

As 1 was standing close to the bed witli 
the candle at the *time, Major Sedley imme¬ 
diately took notice of Captain Elmore’s grief, 
and it disturbed him greatly: he was quito 


silent for a minute or two, and then he pressed 
Captain Ehnore’s haiid fo his breast, and said, 


“ We have both obeyed my motlier’s last in- 
jiuictioos, dear Henry, and 1 die content: but 
leave me now, I am quite exhausted; once 



* more and for ever i^well, and may the Ah 
inigiity bless and render you as happy as you 
deserve !” 

Poor C^tedn Elmore could not apeak, but 
he immediately turned from the bed, and went 
over to the chimney-piece, and leaned his arms 
on it, and held his face between them. Oh 
ma’am, when I saw the grief he was in, I could 
not help crying bitterly; and at last 1 went up 
to him, and asked him if he would take a glass 
of wine and water, and lie down on the bed, 
as the Major was more quiet: he did notspeafe^ 
but beckoned with his hand that he would'not 
have any, and then went over and threw himself 
on the sofa; but, in spite of ail the pfdns K4 

took not to let me see him, *I saw his face was 

• * 

quite wet with tears, and he ^continued to 
choke and sob for a long time aft^ he laydown, 
though 1 did not seem to take any further 
'' notice, for I know young gentlemen do not 
like to have their grief observed,> though! ana 
sure 1 tliou^ht a thous^d times better of hifi>, 

for beiirs so adcctionate a friend. 

o • 

The Major lay perfectly quiet, which he had 
never done. for so long before; and, ‘'ifiiter 
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waiting for some time, 1 stole softly over to the ^ 
bed and looked in, and saw he was asleep ; and 
my heart beat widi joy when I saw this, as I 
knew then he had a good chance, and that it was 
the crisis coming on that had made him so ill; 
so I went over to Captain Elmore and whis> 
pered to him, to let him know it: but he 
mistook what I said; and starting up, with a 
face the colour of death, he said, *' Great 
-God ! is he gone ?” 

I greatly frightened for fear he should 
waken Major Sedley, but at last 1 made him 
sensible he had only gone to sleep. On hearing 
•the good news hecla^)ed his hands, and saying, 
** Heaven be praised, he liasnow some chance! ” 
be got up and stole over to the bed,, and sat 
latching him for a long time; when, seeing 
him deep tjuietly, which he did not do at first, 
be grew satisfied, and consented to lie down 
on the bed, after repeatedly thanking me for * 


, all the kindness I had shewn to his fnend, he 
declared that he never could forget it and 


should rejoice at any oppcxtuni^ of Shewing 
how much he felt obliged to me. 

Jii^r Sedley slept without once wakening 
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, till near eight o’clock, when he callejl for some 
drink, and Capt^ Elmore,, instantly going 
over to his bed-side, asked how he was. The 
Major smiled when he saw him, and said he 
was so much better, that he tbou^t he had 
now a chance of recovery. 

Poor Captain Elmore was in such joy at 
hearing him say diis, diat hecould hardly speak, 
but went directly for the doctor and the 
surgeon, and they both said the fever had 
taken a very favourable turn, but desired, on 
no account, that he should be disturbed, or 
suffered to speak ; and, as he fell asleep again 
very soon after, 1 left him to tbe care of the 
house-maid,* and came to see you, ma’am.” . 

The emotion Sidney experienced while 
listening to this long narrative vm* too power¬ 
ful to allow her either to interrupt or consider 
it tedious ; and, after thanking Mrs. lUce for 

her attention to herself, expressed, in guarded 

/ * * 

terms, her pleasure at the favourable change 
Major* Sedley s illness iiad taken. ' 

“ E^try* person who knows him, ma’am,” 
said Mra. Rice warmly, “ must be glad of his 
recovery; for I never saw a better-hearted' ot 

B 3 
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a m6re real gentleman^ never giving any trouble < 

he could help; and always so kind and sVe^t 

tempered, even 'when he was so ill that he could 

scarce speak ; and 1 am sure he was as much 

obliged to me, and as careful not to give me 

trouble, as if I had been the first lady in the 

land; and there are many gentlemen, not half 

so high in tlie world as he is, would take all 

titiat could be done for them as only their right; 

but if it was no more than the regard that Cap* 

tain £lmore has for him, it would shew what 

he is; fm- he seems to have a greater friendship 

for him than I ever saw miy gentleman before 

have for their own brother; but, as I always 

said, a good heart is better to oner than bloody 

be it ever so near.” 

« 

Then, saying she Was very much fatigued by 
having sat up all night, she left the room, and 
' retired to bed. 

When left at liberty to indulge her feelings , 

✓ 

without restraint, Sidney felt inexpressible re* 

' lief by giving vent to them in tears, and ccm« 
rinued to weep, until at length, (terf^tly ex¬ 
hausted, she sank to sleep. ' 

^ On'^awakeiiing, she perceived Anna sitting 
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. reading in the room, who told her that, as the 
maid had informed her she had been very ill oh 
the preceding night, she had come to sit with 
her, as her father and Charles had expressly 
desired she should not be disturbed, or suffered 
torisej and concluded by asking how she felt 
herself. 

Sidney, thanking her for her kindness, replied 
she felt infinitely better, and would prefer 
getting up. 

“ You must not think of stirring till you 
have bYeakfasted,” said Anna, ringing the bell; 
then added very archly, “ Your feelings and 
Mtyor Sedley’s appear wonderfully sympa* 

a 

thetic, as he has been, I believe, pronounced 
nearly Out of dan^r to-day, and is certainly 
infinitely better than he v^as last night.” 

“ I am very much plettsed to hear it,’" said 
Sidney, colourings deeply. 

“That I can readily credit,” 'cried Anna, 
laughing; “ but 1 had no idea you could play 
your part so well.” • • • 

“ WJiat' do you *niean ?*’ said Sidney, 
alarmed ; what part have I played ?” 

“ I had always a snspicion that, ycnr had'•>- 
. B 4 
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penchant for the handsome Major/’ said Anna,, 
till you deceived me by appearing to feel so 
little (at least so tittle more than afriend) about 

him the day he was wounded. To deal can> 

« 

didly with you, had it not been for Charles, I 
never should have discovered my mistake ; but 
last night, after you left the drawing-room, he 
a3hed me to follow him into the library and 
there told me the physicians had given itas their 
opinion the Majcr could not survive the night, 
nor did he himself entertain a hope of his re¬ 
covery, as he had requested Charles a few 
days before to draw up a will for him, which 
Colonel Coote and Mr. French had witnessed, 
purposely sending Captain Elmore out of the 
way, as the Major was averse to have him 

I 

know any thing of the matter. “ It is ail over, 
therefore,” continued Charles, “ with poor 
Sedley; and, as I have some reason to suspect 
there was'a mutual attachment between him. 
and Sidney, of which several circumstances I 
'Cannot now mention, have convinced me, 

I have been hitherto dnxious to deteive her 

' i 

as to his danger that she might 'escape Miss 
WatkW and^aimy’s sneers. It is vain, how- 
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tver, to attempt deception any longer, as I 
have no hope poor Sedley will ever see the 
morning; and remember, I charge you, Anna, ' 
as you wish to oblige me, that you will, without 
speaking of what I have just told you, take 
care of Sidney, and persuade her to stay in h^ 
room till she recovers from the shock,~we 
can tell my father, and the whole fomily, it is 
mere illness that confines her to her room, and 
Sidney will gladly avail herself of the excuse.” 

** I was excessively surprised,” continued 
Anna, to hear Charles speak in this manner, 
but promised to do as he desired ; it was, how*; 
ever, extremely pleasing to be spared from so 
disagreeable, a proof of my friendship, for I was 
scarcely awake this morning when Charles 
tapped at my door, and, hastily saying Sedley 
was out of danger, ran off^ but, on hearing you 
were so ill last night, he desired me to come 
and sit here, and save you from being UQh 
’ necessarily surprised. Rice, howipver, told me 
she had come to see you very early, fand that she ^ 
had told you all the.* news; but on seeing 
you look S 9 pale, I determined to remain 
with you dll you awoke. Do no^ however, * 

R 6 
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Ay «ny thing of what I have just mentioned 
to Charles, as I know he would be displeased ' 

ft 

witii for speaking of it^ and now hush 1 foe 
here is Mary with your breakfast’* 

Sidney was too much mortified and con¬ 
founded at this convincing proof of how per- 
foctly Charles had understood her fedings to 
be at first sensible of the gratitude' due to his 
delicacy and tenderness, and, unable to disavow 
what she knew to be truths she continued 
ulent and abashed. 

Anna, without appearing to notice her 
silence, conversed on indifferent topics till the 
servant took away the breakfast things and 
lef% the room, when, taking her hand, she said, 
afiectHmately, ** There is no need, my dear 
Sidney, for seeming so confounded at what I 
have told you: you cannot fear my ill-nature, 
however reasonably you might dread Fanny’s . 
ftud, had not Charles known he was safe in 
trusting me, be never would have spoken on the’ 
, subject, as he bears you a very dneere and 
tender affection. As you ctiuld ^not, you 
see, deceive him, you are not wo^ olif than if 
he had never said a word of the matter; nor, 



a]]j do I see any thing so vary shocking^! 
or that should mortify you so much, in being 
suspected of feeling a little tendeme^ for a 
man that Charles told me has long extrava* 
gantly admired you, and who never appears 
happy out of your society. Thoi^ I must 
confess I was too much occupied in amusing 
myself to be so very accurate an observer, yet I 
certainly did suspect there was a /entire between 
you, till you yourself deceived me.” 

Sidney, somewhat calmed by this speech, 
and finding any farther disguise of her senti^ 
ments impossible, frankly avowed her par> 
tiality for Major Sedl^, which she said his 
own conduct and manner had authorized, 
though he had never explicitly declared his 
feelings. ^ • 

“ This candour seems infinitely more nature 
to you,” said Anna, laughing, “ than the 
queer kind of chilling stupor yOu have latterly 
assumed to deceive thexurious ; < though I must 
say you were perfectly right to be on your^ 
guard against some of the good folks of this 
house ;* however, 1 think you need not have 
been quite so reserved with ipe. But it is * 
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po TomUa; I will only treat you in the same 
way To be serious, as far as 1 can judge 
of Major Sedley*s character, you have no 
reason to be surprised at lus not having yet 
declared himself in fcxm. He is just the kind 
of man I never should suspect of felling sys* 
tematically in love, but one who would refine, 
and refine on, rill some unexpected accident 
broke the spell; and if 1 do not greariy mistake, 
and can place any dependence on the opinions 
1 have heard him avow, I should fancy he 
would endeavour to be tolerably sure of his 
feir mistress s heart before he hazarded a de¬ 
claration, as I think him infinitely too proud 
to run any chance of a refusal/* 

Sidney, soothed and gratified by the perfect 
conviction Anna had expressed of her influence 
over Sedley*6 heart, and relieved from all the 
fears that bad so long oppressed her, continued 
to converse with her for some time longer. 
At length feeling infinitely better than she had 
been f<5r some days, she dressed, and accom- 

* , 1 t 

pvued her down staars.' 

• ♦ 4 

On into the hall they saw Captain 

r £lmoref ^bo was (pving his servant a message 
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to Colonel Coote* The moment he percMved 
them he came forward, end, widi a coaiii> 

4 

tehance very unlike that with which' he had 
last addressed Sidney, expressed his pleasure 
at seeing her so much recovered, as he had 
been very sorry to bear from Charles that she 
had been seriously indisposed by a cold. Sid¬ 
ney thanked him, and with some confosioD) 
added her congratulations on the favourable 
change that had taken place in Major Sedley's 
illness. 

“ He has, thank heaven,** cried Captain 
Elmore, while his eyes sparkled with delight; 
“ had a most fovourable change; and as he 
still continues in a tranquil sleep, the phy¬ 
sicians declare that all dang» is nearly over; 
and the surgeons think the wound to-day has 
so good an appearance, that imy apprehen¬ 
sions of his losing bis arm are in agreat mea¬ 
sure removed.” 

** 1 am quite delighted to heat it,” exclaimed 
Anna, frankly expressing the pleasure which 
Sidney silently felt; and I am sure Miyor 
Sedley is happy in having such a friend. Had 
he been your brother, you could not have paid* 
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him more attention; and I do not belTeve 
tiiere are many brothers who would have shewn 
him half so much.*’ 

“ To deal cwdidly with you,” said Captam 
£lmm«, ‘*T have- not a brother for whom 1 
feel half the affection I dofor Otwage. He and 
Jy in childhood, selected each other from all the 
rest of our companions ; and I may truly say 
that our affection has “ grown with our 
growth, and strengthened with our strength.” 
Otwage never had a brother; and as his poor 
mother was particularly anxious to gratify all 
his wishes, in compliance with her earnest en* 
treaties, my father permitted me to reside 
entirely at Sedley-Park, where we were edu¬ 
cated by the same tutor. But no attention 
of mine can possibly repay the generous 
affection he has ever manifested for me; 
never did 1, on any occasion of my life, require 
his friendship, his interest, or his services, 
that they have not been lavishly exerted in 
my favour.^* 

" Well, well,” cried Anna, “all I can say 
is, that you have each made a better ‘Choice 
of a friend then the generality of people do.” 
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Captain Elmore smiled; but, checking the 
' feelings that had involuntarily overflowed, made 
no reply, ^d hastened back to Major Sedley’s 
apartment. 

On her first meeting with Charles, Sidney 
felt a painful degree of embarrassment; but, 
without, making the sli^test allusion to S.edtey, 
he so affectionately congratulated her on her 
amended looks, and his manner was so per¬ 
fectly free from any thing bordering on raillery, 
that she soon recovered her wonted tranr 
quiUity. 



CHAP. ^Vl. 


Major Sedley continued so rapidly to re* 
cover, that, in a few days he was enabled to 
sit up in his room, and to receive the visits of 
Mr. Enesy and the few particular friends who 
were anxious to see him, and to offer their 
congratulat) 9 ns on his unexpected recovery. 

Fanny, having grown extremely weary of 
passing her time in the quiet fomily circle, 
though only for the short period .that Major 
Sedtey’s dissolution had been hourly expected, 
now persuaded her* mother to accept the invi¬ 
tations Sent to Belle Vue, arid to see her friends 
as usual; and Mr. Montague not considering 
any farther caution necessary, the house was 
a^un opened for the reception of company; 
but Charles’s good nature prevailing ov^ his 
love of pleastire, he devoted his evenings chiefiy 
to sitting in the Major's room, wither Mr. 

^ Montague often accompanied him. 



Extremely weai^ of his long confinement, 
on finding his strength^ in some degree, re* 
stored, Major Sedley prevailed on his phy¬ 
sicians to permit him to leave his room; and 
one morning, while the family were sitting at 
breakfast, Charles announced his intention of 
that day coming down to the drawing-room. 

** I am really glad to hear i^** exclaimed 
Fanny, ** as there are few things I think so 
disagreeable as having a sick person in a 
house.’* 

“ You did not seem to think so, Fanny,** 
cried Charles contemptuously, ** when you 
were ill youiself; you would then, if I ^on*t 
strangely forget, remark that nothing annoyed 
you so much as people who were the picture 
of rude health.” 

“ I suppose,” said Fanny, an^ily, “ I had 
a very good right to give trouble in my papa’s 
, house; more particularly when ^l could so well 
afford to command whatev^ 1 inquired.” 

** You at least took the privilege,” retorted* 
Charley j but, as mdney cannot buy health, 
though it may admiration, I cannot see what 
connexion it has with the present, occa- 
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sioiii It has not been, I believe, from. 
any want of cash the Major has been so 
long ill/’ 

** I declare, Charles, I don’t know what 
you can mean,” said Fanny; “ I never saw 
any person so altered as you are to me latterly; 
some one must have influenced you to treat 
me so unkindly; your conduct to every other 
person, and to Sidney in particular, is very 
diflTerent.” 

“ It only proves,” cried Charles, disdain^ 
fully, “ that the fortune, of which you are so 
fond of boasting, has no charms for me, since 
I cannot consider it as an equivalent for good 
humour and good nature.” 

“ Charles, my dear,” said Mr. Montague, 
warmly, “ how can jou enter into such petty 
disputes ? Fanny is not wanting in either good 
temper or good nature, though she cannot 
bear to be teased; and could not possibly have 
intended any ill-nature in what she ^id, as I 
' have alwa}^ heard her. express esteem and re¬ 
gard for Major Sedley.” 

Charles made no reply, nor' did Fanny 
«ther,.not choosing to gjve her fadier any duo 
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^ to altered sentiments with respect to Majof 
Set^ey, and provoked that he had taken no 
notice of her hint of the alteration in Charles’s 
manner, or of her inuendo unth r^ird to 
Sidney. 

To .this sort of altercation Sidney was now 
too well accustomed to pay it any sort of at* 
tention, unless when it peculiarly concerned 
herself ; and though startled at Fanny’s insinu¬ 
ation, on perceiving it totally unheeded by her 
uncle, she ceased to think of it. 

Agitated at the prospect of seeing Major 
Sedley, after all that had passed since their 
last meeting, Sidney would gladly have seized 
any opportunity of making her escape from tiie 
room previous to his entrancebut conscious 
^at she was an object of attention not only to 
Cliarles and Anna, but ^so to Captain El¬ 
mo.^, and, perhaps, even to Major Sedley 
himself, she determined to call all her resolu¬ 
tion to her aid ; and to act in sucii a mann^ as 
would, convince theip all, that if she had, in ft. 
monientpf .terror and surprise, weakly betrayed 
her fe^in^ she was yet perfectly aware, of 
the part propriety required her to act. ^ 

About two o’clock Major Sedley en^ed 
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drawing-room, accompanied by Charles and^ 
C^tain Elmore ; his right arm was suspended 
in a sling, and his countenance retained the 
paleness and languor of illness. 

On his entrance Mrs. Montague arose, 
and, advancing to meet him, expressed her 
pleasure at his recovery with all that soft and 
polished good breeding with which she ever 
veiled her real sentiments, unless when thrown 
off her guard by sudden and violent emo¬ 
tion. 

Her ccmgratulations Major Sedley received 
with equal grace^ and returned his thanks for 
her kindness and attention with an animation 

4 

and sincerity in which her manner had been 

i 

wholly deiicient. 

Mr. Montague, though not quite so polished 
in his expressions as his lady, addressed the 
Major with a warmth and cordiality that spoke 
at once to his feelings; and Sedley with affect* , 
mg earnestness, declared that the impression his 
^kindness, and that of bis son, had made upon 
his heart, no time could ever erase ; as not 
under the roof of the best and fondest of fa¬ 
thers, coM hd have experienced more watchful 
and tender attention. 
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** My dear fellow,” cried Charles, gaily, 

** there has been quite enough of all tl^ so 
pray sit down and rest yourself/* 

Miss Watkins and Fanny, with stiff and 
ceremoniopa politeness, and Anna with frank 
and easy cheerfulness, now paid their compli¬ 
ments to ^e Major, who received those of the 
two former with good breeding, and those of 
the latter, with grateful cordiality. 

Sidney, feeling herself imperatively called 
on to avoid particularity, or any seeming 
want of attention, then advanced, and, with 
a heightened colour, though with delibprate 
firmness of ipanner, congratulated Major Sed- 
ley on his-recovery. 

On seeing her approach/his hitherto pale 
countenance became inst^tly animated, and 
the languor of iadisposition, visible in his darii 
eyes, for a moment gave place to an expression 
* of more than their wonted brilliar^, till, struck 
by the,guarded calmness of her hianner, and • 
the tota^ absence of all that cbuld indicate 
either pleasure or interest in his kecovny, de> 
jectioB and disappointment succeeded; and, 
with evidently painful perturbation^ bo ie|^ed 
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wkh a reserve and formality even gi^ter' 
than that with which she bad addressed 
him. 

Sidney, pleased to have the ceremony over, 
and wounded by Scdley’s manners, though 

conscious her own had not been calculated to 

* 

excite others, hastily returned to her seat. 

A general conversation, which the vivacity of 
Charles enlivened, now took place, and lasted 
till Captain Elmore saying he must ride into 
C-*—-on business, Mr. Montagueand Charles 
offered to accompany him, and they left the 
room together. 

r Veiy soon after they were gon^ Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague apologized to Major Sedley for quitting 
hdm for a short tinie,jto pay a visit; and desiring 
that Sidney and Anna would endeavour to en¬ 
tertain him in her absence, she left the room, 
Mcompanied by Miss Watkins and Fanny. 

; Anna’s natural levity, unrestrained by their" 
presence, now broke forth with her. usual vo}a>- < 
tility, and she laughed and chatted careless 
and unremitting ^ety. To her^ conversation 
Major Seeley listened with politeness, thou^ 
scarcely could he disguise how little totertain- 



*iAent it gave him; and he continued nearly 
silent, at times apparently buried in deep 
thought; often casting a look of eager and 
watchful attention on Sidney, who sat engaged 
at her work, never making more than a cursory 
reply to what Anna wr^ saying. 

Their mutual silence and embarrassment 
did not escape Anna’s observation, and she at 
length remarked, with a laugh, she never saw 
twp people whose spirits had been more com¬ 
pletely destroyed by illness, “ for, rude as it 
may seem,” continued she, “ I cannot forbear 
saying you are both rather stupid companions.’^ 
•Sidney, though abashed by diis ohservBr 
tion, endeavoured to laugh; and Major Sed- 
ley instontly rising, and ^vancing to where 
ishe was seated, said, with a voice and counte¬ 
nance in which tenderness and resentmoit 
% 

were .struggling, “ how much I am grieved, 
* Miss Montague, to hear that bil alteration in 
your spirits, for which 1 could aot indeed ac- 
■count, has been occasioned by iUhess; 1 knew 
•not, tiH this moment, that you had been iit- 
disposed.” 

1 have not been very ill,” said Sidney) 




in'violent trepidatioii: “my uncle was a little' 
alarmed at the long condnaance of my cold) 
but that was all/* 

** If you both take my advice,” said Anna) 
laughing at the confusion she had made each 
of them feel, “ you will blow illness and fears, 
and the whole melancholy catalogue, to the 
winds, and not attempt fine speeches in 
which 1 cannot flatter you so far as to ^y you 
succeed pray forget ail the past, and resume, 
as fust as you can, your former cheerfulAess 
and good humour.” 

“ If you will only pardon me for my recent 
stupidity,” cried Major Sedley, whose whole 
manner and countenance underwent an instant 
change at witnessing Sidney's perturbation and 

promise to be 
and if, at any 
former period, I have been so fortunate as to 
please you, no exertion of mine shall ndw be 


confusion, “ I will faithfully 
more circumspect In future, 


wanting to secure a continuance of your favour.” 

“ Such a promise,’* replied Anna jgaily,. “ de* 
serves die pardon you solicit. Now, 'my fair 
cousin, what will you say ? soniething, I liope, 
not leM flattering to my vanity,” 
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ft “ I will say,” cried Sidn^, endeavouring to 
laog^ off her confusion, “ that, if you will 
only cease to torment me, I will be any thing , 
you please/’ 

“ If so, then, my dear girl, lay down your 
work, and come and chat sociably and com-' 
fortably, and I will not say another word that 
can. look like raillery.” 

To this proposal Sidney agreed with the 
best grace she could; .and Major Sedley, who 
felt^evidently obliged to Anna, exerted himself 
with so much spirit, and seemed to feel 
such pleasure in the conversation, that her 
reserve and embarrassment at length wore 
away, and she insensibly relapsed into her 
former manner; while Sedley*s countenance 
became animated, and his voice softened into 
tenderness each time he addressed her ; though 
, he cautiously forbore any allusion to his illness, 
•seeming to forget that such a circumstance 
had ever occurred. Sidney, gratified by his 
delicacj, and excessively pleased by his man¬ 
ner, quiekly* resumed her cheerfolness $ and 
Anna took caVe not to disturb the harmony she 
had produced by any reference to the pajt> 

voi» I. s 
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Before Mrs. Montegue returned, Chatleiib 
dfiid Captain Elmore came from 
.jg^ Captain Elmore told the Majcar that he 
had received a letter from his uncle Sedley, 
who had landed^ in Dublin on the preceding 
week, accompanied by his father, and had not 
therefore received the letter be bad written, to 
announce his recovery. He is very uneasy,” 
Cdntinued he, “ at your long silence, and de* 
nres I may instantly write, and tell him why 
you have not answered either of his last letters. 
He expresses himself very much displeased 
with me for suffering him to remain so long in 
ignorance of the cause; I will therefore write 
tO’-night, and candidly tell him of your strict 
injunctioa of silence, as I should be extremely 
sorry he should think I had wilfully neglected 
hixn ** ^ 

** He will not be displeased,” replied the Ma* . 
jor, “ when he hears that my reason was a wiah> 

spare him unnecessary uneasiness, and to 
save my father from an)i agitation, lA'hile so 
dangerously attacked with the gout. g H ts he 
mentioned whetlier my father has derived 
much benefrt from the Buxton air, or what is 
«. the present state of his health ?** 
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He has/* replied Captain Elmore; ** he 
9tLyS he is perfectly recovered, and as sprightly 
and good hunK>ured as ever, and assigns A. 
diousand odd reasons for your long silence. 
They were both to leave town the day aft^* he 
wrote; and he desires me to direct to Sedley> 
Park, whither he wiU accompany your father.” 

“ You are a happy fellow, Sedley,” ex¬ 
claimed Charles, ** to have so many people 
take such interest in your recovery; ibr, as 
Ver were riding into C ■ , we met a party of 

die men coming out to see you, having heard 
from your servant that you were to be down 
stairs to-day; but Elmore would not buffer 
them to come on, as he said you were not 
well enough'to be seen; they looked a little 
glum at the disappointment; but a soldier you 
know, must obey orders.*** 

** I knew they would be diaiatisfied,*’ said 
Captain £lm <^; “ but^ as I oould not trust 
Sedley’s prudence for not standing to talk 
longei^than be ought, I-was determined not to' 
tempt hhn."’ -f. 

“ 1 am ndt quite so careless as you reives^, 
me,’* replied Major Sedley ; and 1 •should 
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have been much pleased to have seen' die poor 
fellows, for whose affection and attention to 
me, on several occasions, 1 feel very grateful.” 

** Place all the friendship and attention you 
meet with to the score of your own merit, as 
I do,’* said Charles, gaily, “ and then you will 
get rid of all those ideas of gratitude that 1 
have always heard voted a confounded bore.” 

** 1 hope, however, that you would feel gra¬ 
titude to a fair lady who ^ve you her heart, 
Charles,’ said Anna, archly. •* ’ 

** I cannot say what 1 may do till 1 am 
tried,” replied Charles, ** as no diir lady has 
ever "thought proper to pay me such a compli¬ 
ment ; and, to tell you the truth, ll don’t fancy 
diere are many who have any heart to be¬ 
stow.” 

** Some, there certainly are, who have not,” 
cried Major Sedley, widi involuntary warmth ; 
** but I hope and trust there are many excep¬ 
tions.” 

And with one of thc^ exceptions, sup¬ 
pose, you flatter yourself you will ‘ one day 
meet.” 

** I'can’t exactly say what my fa 




s are, 
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, Icud Major Sedley, colouring; “ but, should I 
be indeed ao fortunate as to win a heart deserv* 
ing of the name, 1 should deem it an acquisiticm 
greater than any other this world could be> 
stow.” 

Ceelebs in search of a wife will now give 
place to Sedley in search of a hearty” cried 
Charles, laughing; “ so pray, my dear Major, 
begin immediately; and, if you are as indefati¬ 
gable in the search as he was, perhaps you 
'tamy succeed equally well, though 1 am inclined 
to think it would be an easier task to find such 
a systematically trained wife as Lucilla, than 
a genuine unadulterated heart of Nature’s own 
forming.” ' 

Hopeless as you seem to consider such a 
search,” said Captain Elmore, “ 1 should be 
sorry to think all my ^r countrywomen totally 
devoid of heart, as I intend, some day or oth^, 


to commence the undertaking; dnd thou^, aa 
a younger brother, 1 cannot deem myself en¬ 


titled ft> any great 8hare.of wealth, I could not 
possibly disipense with a little affection.” 


The entrcEDce of Mrs. Montague put an end , 
to a conversation to which Sidney had listened 


s 3 



with uneasiness, dreading that Charles’s love, 
of raillery might have led him to make very 
pointed allusions ; but she could not more 
carefully have avmded any hint of the kind 
than Charles’s own pride induced him to do, 
as be would have disdained the idea of giving 
any man reason to suppose he felt the slightest 
desire for his alliance, no matter how splendid 
or advantageous. 

At Captain Elmore’s request, Major Sedley 
retired early to his room ; and such were tho 
good effects of his caution and watchful at> 
tention, that in a few days the Major was so 
wdl recovered as to be enabled to return to 
C-. 

previous to his departure he again, and in 
the warmest and most feeling terms, expressed 
his gratitude to the whole family for the kind- 
Dess, hospitality, and attention he had received* 
His conduct to Sidney during his stay, and on 
his taking leave, raised him sdll higher in her 
' esteem; no hint of gratitude ever escaped him, 
no allusion to aught that could lead-iieT.to sus* 

; pect he considered she had felt ‘or betrayed 
either interdst dr concern for his safety ; and his 



whole manner and behaviour were more scru* 
pulously respectiul and attentive than they had 
yet been, though, through all his guarded cau> 
tion to avoid wounding her delicacy, there 
shonie forth a tenderness, an anxiety, an enthu¬ 
siasm of admiration, which he had never before 
displayed, and which convinced her, in a n^- 
ner the most soothing to her pride, how 
she possessed his atiection and esteem. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

A FEW days after Major Sedley’s departure 
from Belle Vue, Charles Montague completed 
-his one>and>twe&tieth year. Mr. Montague 

had long determined to celebrate this event 

$ 

with the utmost festivity, and to gratify 
Charles he invited all the tenantry on his 
estate to dine at Belle Vne on the occasion ; 
and a^ Mrs. Montague determined to give a 
^lendid ball the following week, to do still 
fturther honour to her son, cards gf invitation 
were sent to all die surrounding gentry. 

£arly on the morning of this momentons 
and joyful day to the Montague family, Sidney 
was awakened by a loud ringing of bells, with 
which the villagers ushered in the morning of 
•sdie young squire's coming of age ; and, know¬ 
ing the family would soon be roused by this 
noisy peal of joy, she immediately rose, and 
*ha8tened*doim'8tair8. 
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Op going into the breaklast-room she found 
it empty, but was soon joined by Charles, who 
was in the highest spirits; and receiving 
her . congratulations with the utmost affec¬ 
tion,' he took her out with him, to supeiiOf 
tend the arrangement of the preparations for 
the reception of his numerous guests. 

As it was the beginning o^ Septemb^, 
and the morning remarkably fne, Cbaries 
had tents pitched, and tables laid in front of 
the house, and he and Sidney gave directions, 
and assisted tlie servants dll they were sum¬ 
moned to breakfast. 

On their return to the breakfas^rootn, 
Mr. Montague, taking his son's hand, whom he 
had not before seen that morning, expressed 
the warm delight he fslt at witnessing this 
day; adding, that he had never felt such plea¬ 
sure since the hour that had first ^ven him to 
his arms, and insured him a successor to his 
name and fortune. 

4 

Mrs. Montague,then approaching, embrace* 
him with, even ^eater tenderness than, his 
father,* decUuing how happy she felt in bmhg 
modier to a son who would do so much honouf 

8 5 
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to tb^ name of Montague, however ancu^t or 

iUuitrious. 

$ 

With all his levi^, Charles was aifected* by 
the fond tenderness both hia parents bad 6)i- 
pressed; and his eyes hlled with tears of 
affection as he repeatedly declared that the 
greatest happiness he experienced on this day 
was their bdng present to enjoy it with him. 
Then, somewhat ashamed of the softness into 
which he had been betrayed, added, with a 
laugh, he hoped sincerely they might both live 
to see a son of his also of age, and just 
a fine fellow as he was himself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Montague smiled at this 
sally; and Mbs Watkins then offered her 
congratulations in due form, expressing a liope 
that he would ever study to support tlie dignity 
of both the ancient and honourable houses 
from which he had ^rung. 

**. Do not feel uneasy on that subject, my 
dear Miss Watkins,’’ cried he, ** as 1 am 
determined iar to eclipse the ^ory of all my 
noble and honoured pr^ehitors.” 

Fanny, who had, from her earliest'infancy, 
* considered herself as entitled to command the 
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eitclunre attendon of ail aroand haty and 
' lonjg &lt jealous ot the unbounded aiTectran 
her parents evinced for Charles, was peculiarly 
offended by this fuss of preparatien to cel^ 
brate his birtb-day ; and her ccMigratuladons 
were so fiaint, and so evidently the mere efiect 
of necessity, that Charles her, ^th a 
laugh, he was not fond of compliments, and 
begged she might not distress herself by paying 
any more. 

Anna, on the contrary, was all bustle end 
gaiety ; and, delighted that Charles, and not 
Fanny, was the object of the f^te, she was 
eagerly and unadcctedly anxious to promote 
and participate in the pleasures of which it 
promised to be productive. 

Major Sedlcy and Captain Elmore," on 
hearing Mr. Montague’s Jntention of inviting 
his tenantry to Belle Vue, to celebrate his 
son’s birtlvday, begged permisskm to join the 
party, and to bring the band with them. Charley 

4 

flattered by this mark of attention, accepted., 
their offer with greaf pleasure^ and invited 
some 'gentlemen of his particular acquupfe* 
ance to meet fliem; but, aware that the* 

86 
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B&tural pertness of Mr. French’s disposition 
vEould prevent hi^ being any acquisition on 
such an occasion, be gave no hint that could 
iqduce him ^ make a similar offer. 

Immediately alter breakfast Charles again 
went out, to superintend the preparations; 
but, quickly returning, requested ' his mo¬ 
ther and the girls would also come, as he 
wished to shew them a present he had jiist 

received. 

* 

With this request they all compli^^ 
Fanny’s curiosi^ inducing her to be one of 
tile party; and, going in front of the hail* 
door, they saw suspended over the tent, in 
which Mr. Montaj^e proposed to dine with 
his more respectable tenantry, a large flag, 
composed of wlute cloth, edged with green, 
with the arms of the Montague family, rudely 
executed in cloth-work, and the words 
“ Long life and prospoity to the Noble Heir 
of Belle Vue” worked underneath. 

i 

.. To Sidney’s inquiries of who had made him 
so proper a present, Charles replied it was 
his fosterrbrotber; who having, at his ri^uest, 
*been educated, by his father to ^1 the office 
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of schoolmaster to the cl^dien of the respect# 
able tenantry and farmers in the nei^boia> 
ho^, and h^ since been settled in a com¬ 
fortable house and small farm on the Belle Vue. 
estate, he had had this flag executed by his 
own family, as a mark of his gratitude, 
choosing the colours white and green, as they 
formed the livery of the Montagues. 

' This little tribute of gratitude was extremdy 
pleasing to Mr. and Mrs. Montague, as it not 
only evinced the atfectaon of the young man 
their son, but flattered tbeir vanity by 
making him appear an object of general coo- 
sequence. 

Between three and four o'clock tfie nu¬ 


merous parties invite began to assemble, and 
continued to walk in detached parties through 
the lawn till summoned to dirmer ; the band, 
by Major Sedley’s directions, playing the cdd 


4 


and popular Irish airs for their amusement. 


Mrs. Montague, anxious to ^please lier scm, 


and to pay every attention to tbose he had in;, 
vited to celebrate hi%* birth-day, declared her 
intention of dining at the same tifole at. wl^h 


Mr. Montague proposed to preside, and at 



IRcbMj and Anna expressed a ifish to beabo 
die party, Fanny, diough extremely ^ 
^actant to have any sort of intercourse with 
people she deemed so infinitely beneath her, 
did not think proper to make any objection to 
join them. 

l^dneyhad now, for the first time since bear 
arrival at Belle Vue, an opportunity of judg¬ 
ing how deservedly popular Charles had ren> 
dered himself in the country, as, amidst all the 
studied compliment and lavish expressions of 
afifection and admiration, in which the lower 
Itfish so freely indulge, genuine regard and plea¬ 
sure were very visibly predominant; nor could 
she, on observing his conduct, wonder that 
they ^wre so. After seeing all the numerous 
parties settled in the . different tents, and stre¬ 
nuously reconttnending diem to the care of 
those appointed to superintend the tables, be 
took a seat at the one wh^e his own family 
were placed, when, without a look that could 

indicate that he considered himself as their 

♦ • 

superior, and a manner totally devoid of any 
species of proudly c<HKle8cendmg afiability, he 
Ifteely indulged* in all the gaiety and fiolic so 
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natural to. hi9 disposij^n. He encouraged and 
•returned tbetr jokes with the most cordial good 
humour, at tlae same time devoting his attention 
to their comfort and accommodation, encou* 
raging the timid, and pressing all to partake of 
the social cheer with that species of frank and 
friendly warmth so necessary to convince them 
of their hearty welcome. Enchanted by his 
manner and encouraged by his example, evei^ 
countenance appeared to share the gen^^ 
hilarity. 

' "‘'Mr. Montague, though not quite so gay as 
his son, was equally afrable and cordial, and 
seemed extremely pleased with, and very de* 
sirous to promote the general joy that prevaUed* 
Mrs. Montague, however anxious to please, 



and polished manners were not exactly suitalde 
to her present companions, and none othen 
did she know how to assume; yet her gentle 
aifabiUty prevented her from giving any sost 
of offence. 


To give herself imy trouble to please, Fanny 
seldom Ihdught necessary in any company; but 
amidst her present companions eonsidemdik 
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quite superfluous; alnuMt taking pains to be dis- 
agreeable, and, though sitting next her mother,** 
she observed a haughty and repulsive silence, 
interrupted only by incessant calls to the ser* 
vants attending, or occasional remarks of how 
extremely uncomfortable she felt herself. 

Immediately on the cloth being removed, 
31r. Bradley, one of the oldest and most re* 
spectable of the tenants, rose from his seat, aiid, 

' filling his glass to the brim, called on every per^ 
son present to follow bis example; when, after 
a characteristic speech, he concluded by drink¬ 
ing Charles’s health in the words on the flag. 

Long life and prosperity to the Noble Heir 
of Belle Vue !”' 

This toast was drank with universal enthu¬ 
siasm. Charles, eloquently a!nd affectionately 
thanking them, add^, you must now drink 
a toast of my proposingand, filling his glass, 
called out, “ Concord and prosperity to our 
Green Isle; and may the warm and generous ' 
Jhearts of her sons never be chilly by 
adversity !”^ 

This toast was, as he expected, draiik with 
*bur&t8 of applause; when, again filling his 
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glass, he cfdled oiit, ** 1 shall now propose 
the* health of a hero, whom Irishmen may be 
proud to call their countryman—one who has 
gloriously retrieved the military honour of his 
country—the immortal IVellmgton!” 

^ The honest pride with which that great 
name is associated in every Irish bosom was 
manifest in the loud and incessant acclamation 

4 

with which the toast was reiterated. When 
the clamour at length subsided, a sturdy old 
• man at the lower end of the table exclaimed, 
that he had drank his honour’s toast to the 
last drop ; but that, according to his way of 
thinking, there was one great blemish in that 
same Wellington. 

** And what may that be^ my good friend 
cried Charles. 

“ He is an absentee, air.” 

** A glorious absentee he is, indeed,” said 
Charles: “ would to Heaven that all our absen¬ 
tee as amply sustained the honour of their 
nativosoil!” . , ! ' * 

*' Or/’ -cried Mr.' Bradley, that ■ 
could all plead as good reasons for carrying^ 
away Aeir talents, Aeir induAry, ^d thdr 
wealA, across Ae channel.” • . _ , 
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But may not their talents and their in.- ^ 
fluende be employed as beneficially in • at¬ 
tending to dkeir doty in the senate as in the 
fidd asked one of the officers, unaware 
tint he was toudiing on a most tender 
^eme.” 

** Aye, aye,*' rained the old man, warmed 
with wine and nationality; “ you mean, at, 
hk the Parliament, no doubt‘but only 1 am 
after hoping to see our young squire, God 
bless him I in for the county yet, 1 would say, • 
DOW,- that the Irish Parliament is but a bit of 

the English Parliament; that-’’ 

“ Don't sayit then at all,” a good-humoured 
farmer roared out from the next table; ** sure 
D true Irishman will be as honest a.Parliament- 
man in London as in Dublin/’ 

“ Well, well,” replied the former, “ I’ll only 
just say that I believe many of them squireens 
who gave their votes for the Union have well 
lued the-” 

“ You mean,” cried Charles, lau^ii^; 
** that th^ sold their birth-ri^t i^r pot¬ 
tage, and w'ere aft^wuds forced to pay for 
the mess t&eihselvcs. But come, my good 
Jnends, we. will not talk politics; it is a con- 
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founded stu]^ si^ject; and true Iriabinen 
are ^ond of mirth and good humour. ” 

“ Very true, sir,” cried Mr. Br^l^; 
an'd there never was a better nor^a truer* 
hearted Irishman than yourself. But, sir, 
with your leave, let us drink long life and 
prosperity to all gentlemen who spend their 
money on tlieir own estates, encourage their 
poor tenants, and treat them, sir, as you and 
Mr. Montague have treated your's to»day, and 
• every other day in the year.*' 

Mrs. Montague, fearing that the heads of 
her female ^ests would not remain long 
proof against these national toasts, which 
they drank; or affected to drink, in bum¬ 
pers, now rose from table, and proposed 
retiring to the house to *tea, that they might 
be ready by the time the gentlemen left the din¬ 
ner-table, as Charles intended to.have a <knee. 

Sidney and Anna, who had felt ^eatly en¬ 
tertained by a species of humpur, keen db- 
s^adon, and freo uuforced merriment th^ 
had nexer before witnefeed, at Mrs. Montague*# 
(equest undertook to entertain diose who pre-^ 
ferrod following the ladies to remaining in the 
tent.. As general converaalian. waa out^oC 
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the question, they sat down to the. piano^rte,, 
and alternately played and sang pieces* se- * 
lected from the Irish Melodies; while Fanny, 
throwing her^lf haughtily on a sofa, com* 
plained in a low voice to Miss Watkins how 
* dreadfully she was annoyed by such sort of 
people. 

Early in the evening, Major Sedley, Cap¬ 
tain Elmore, Mr. Radcliile, and the other 
gentlemeo'tbat Charles had invited, came into 
the drawing-room, and were soon followed-by' 
tile remainder of the party, who considered 
their departure as a signal for breaking up. 

Charles did not make his appearance till he 
had first gone round among all the othar par¬ 
ties assembled, who had . lighted bonfires 
through the grounds', and, after seeing them 
liberally supplied with drink, refreshments, 
and music, aad dancing some sets in turn 
among each party, he returned to the house. 

Tea being by this time over, he immediate^ 
‘led the way to the balhroimi, in the middle of 
which the flag was suspended over a'brilUant 
^lustre, the whole room decorated <witii a great 
variety .of"rus'tic though' fanciful ornaments, 
jrhich Sedn^’ and Anna had designed. , 
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. M^jor Secfley, who had during the coursje of 
the*day devoted his whole attention to the 
amusement of the party, among whom he had 
been a self-invited guest, now joined Sidney, 
and asked her if she felt too much fatigued by 
her exertions to venture to join in the dance. 

** So far from feeling wearied,” said Sidney, 

** I. must confess myself rustic enough to have 
been excessively amused by a display of 
genuine humour and mirth,which I have never 
before had an opportunity of seeing, and which 
1 consider the peculiar characteristic of my 
country.” 

I cannot express the pleasure I fi^l in 
finding our sentiments, on almost every subject, 
so exactly similar,” cried he, with energy; 

and, though no exertion of mine could have 
produced the same degree1>f mirdi and hilari^ 
that Montague’s more happy gwius has this 
. day difiiised, I cannot describe die ji^easure I 
felt in a scene which displayed the real charac¬ 
ter of iny countiynten, €n every rank of life, in 
colours ihaf {^ve me a sensation of gratified. 
pride in knowing myself a native of the same < 
soU.” 
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A eaU from Charles of “ Gentlemen, choose^ 
yo^r partners,” intemipted Major Sedley, who, 
taking Sidney’s hand, was leading her forward, 
when Charles, hastily advancing, said, ** As 
1 must now, my dear Sedl^, consider you as 
a friend to whom 1 may frankly declare my 
wi^es, I request you will not, on the present 
occasion, dance with Sidney, as 1 am anxious 
to banidi all distinction of rank for this evening, 
and have therefore, provided her and Anna 
vnth partners, with whom 1 know they tvill 
dance to oblige me, as you, 1 hope, will pay me 
the same compliment” 

** *Nothing could be more foreign to my 
intentions, I assure you,’’ cried Major Sedley, 
eagerly, ** than even the semblance of such 
undue selfishness: 1 simply consulted my 
owp incUmition, wfthout a thought of the ap¬ 
pearance it might wear. I have said thus 
much to account for what might otherwise 
seem so inattentive to your plans ; and indeed 
I feel more truly ^tified by the |>re9ent 
proof of your fnendahip than 1 shbuld^ by any 


ofoer distipctioD you could have ^ewn me.” 


** I- thank you most warmly, my dear 
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ieShw,** cried. Charles, “ for liie justice 
yoti do me, and next for the sacrifbe of your 
inclination to nxine; and, to make you what 
amende I can, 1 will introduce you to a very 
pretty girl, who will feel fawself much flattered 
by the honour of dancing with you ; and I w9I 
also mgage tliat Sidney shell fulfll her present 
engagement on the night of the ball; you 
will not forget the promise, Sidney, that I have 
made in yot^ name.** 

iSidney rej^ying that she would remehnber 
and fulfil it, Charlee went away, ‘ accompany 
by Sedley. 

They hod not been many moments gone, 
when a young man Sidney had observed sitting 
near her at dinner approach^, and, with 
some awkwardness, though gre^t respect, re> 
quested she would have the goojness fo dance 
with him; adding, he would not take the 
liberty of asking her, had not young Mr. 
Montague insisted on his doing W. « 

** 1 shall feel gr^t pleasure in dancing wifli, 
you,” said Sidney, in an accent of the moM 
encouraging sweetness: then, ^vhig him hei^ 
hand, followed, or raflier led him to* flie set 
which Charles was forming. 
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Thi^ he found no ea^ task to #cco^^h,, 
as scarcely one of the ^ris or young men frie' 
sent knew'any thing of country dances, though 
perfectly versed in all the jig steps anch figmvs 
used at patrons: and, ashamed of dieir igao> 
ranee, and unwilling to dance in such a circle^ 
he could scarcely conquer their reluctance and 
timidity. His perseverance was, however, 
crowned with success, as the parents of the 
young people interfered, and insisted th^ 
should all do their best, since the young 
squire was so good as to wish it. 

When the party first commenced dancing, 
they unavoidably fell into confusion; but those 
who knew the figure directing their whole 
attention to set the jothers right, they at length 
succeeded in keeping them in very good order, 
assisted by Montaghe’s constantly calling for 
the Irish jig tunes with which they were most 
acquainted. Their natural passion for 
dancing, and quick observation, soon enabled 
them to proceed not only with easd, but' 
(flight i and Sidn^ could scarcely .forbear 
(Smiling at ^e grotesque, thou^ animated 
and expressive, attitudes into which they threw 
themseWes, to humour the tune, as ,thqy 
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^naed it, ,every feature and every gesture 
con%sponding to the music; 

Charles and Captain Elmore, from genuine . 
humour and ready talents of imitation, joined 
to the love of mirth, so inherent in the dispo* 
sition of tetb, quickly acquired and entered 
into the full spirit of this species of natural 
pantomime; and as their motives were evi< 
dently to please their associates, by complying 
with their own modes, their efforts were re« 
warded by loud and universal plaudits, and by 
the good will and admiration of all the people 
present. Major Sedley made no effort to 
follow their example ; but the lively' and 
graceful affability of his manners, his unre> 
mitting attention to all those around him, and 
lus anxiety to keep his sevoul partners in 
their places, and to render them easy and 
satisfied with themselves, thou^ not so gene* 
r^lyCdmired as Charles’s and Captain Elmore's 
striking powers of entertainment, which 
were so much in unison with th^ own taste, 
yet comhiahded a universal prepmsession 
in his favour.' That he was a ra'a/ gentleman • 

VOL. I. T 
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was uttered in audible whispoa ]:ound the« 
room; a species of praise which those 4bo 
are not in the habit of hearing it applied can 
never perfectly comprehend, as it literally im¬ 
plies almost every thing great, good, and 
amiable. 

Fanny, though disdaining the idea of mingling 
among such a party with any view of joining 
in their amusements, yet derived some satis¬ 
faction from deriding M’hat she bad not suffi¬ 
cient taste to comprehend ; and, considering 
their animated sensibility to the charms of 
music, and characteristic display of their feel¬ 
ings, as the mere effects of ignorance, evinced 
her contempt in a manner too obvious to be 
misunderstood, which inspired Charles with a 
degree of resentment that he felt it difficult to 

I 

restrain, though it impelled him to redouble 
his exertions to please and amuse his guests. 

As Mrs. Montague had declared her inten- 
rionof being wh(^y guided by her son’s wishes, 
she made no move to break up the party, till 
Chaales,' iinjling himself and friends^ equally 
> weary, proposed to adjourn to the Supper-room. 

There, placing himself at the foot of the 
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^ble, he urged so quick a succession of bumper 
t(msts, that his own head, and those of many 
of the par^’, soon became giddy, and their 
noise and merriment proportionably loud ; 
which annoying Miss Watkins, she was the 
first to retire to her room.- 

The elder people of the party, growing 
soilicwhat ashamed of the tumult, now pro¬ 
posed their departure; and, as Mr. Montague, 
fearing their joy might terminate in a complete 
uproar, made no opposition, they all inune- 
diately rose. 

Mr. Bradley, who had, during the day, 
been spokespian and director to his friends, 
in their name and his own, returned 
thanks to IVlr. Montague, and the family in 
general, for the great honour conferred on 
^em; and concluded by expressing their joint 
obligation to Major Sedley and Captain El¬ 
more for having so kindly studied their amuse¬ 
ment by having provided the band for their • 

entertainment, and for their kindness and . 

® — 

affability, including all the other g^tiemen 
present. * 

Charles declaring that he would drink Mr. 

X 2 
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Bradley's health, and that the whole party^ 
should pledge him, they made no opposition, 
though they refused his pressing entreaties to 
stay longer, from hnding them unsecoYided by 
Mr. Montague. 

Major Sedley, Captain Elmore, and the 
other ^ndemen, excessively fatigued, also 
took their leave, nor could all Charles’s elo¬ 
quence induce them to {Prolong their stay. 

Fanny's ill-disguised resentment at having 
been an object of so little consequence during 
the day, and her inability to interrupt the 
mirth and harmony that had prevailed, novr 
broke fortli in sly sneers or open invec¬ 
tives; and she expressed her astonishment 
how any person could endure such society. 
Charles might, perhaps, feel flattered by such 
lowadulaUon, although she despised it very 
heartily; but how Sidney or Anna could have 
mixed among such a party, she was surprised, 
unless, indeed, they had their own reasons for 
so doing. 

i 4 

TTfeSib taunts and inuendos renewed' the dis- 

I 

* pleasure th^t Charles had felt at'her previous 
conduct; and, off his guard from the 
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^genenU excitement of the day, his anger 
butst fortli in a tDrrent of the severest sar¬ 
casms on her pride, pertness, and ill-temper; 
and he concluded by warning her how sbe 
again ventured to address similar language to 
him, or throw out ^uch insinuations against 
either Sidney or Anna, who were as superior 
to her in sense and temper as they were in 
beauty and accomplishments. 

Fann/s wrath at these reproacljes, such 
as* had never before been addressed to her, 
was almost convulsive; and, sobbing with 
passion, she retorted by absolute abuse of 
Charles and Sidney, declaring they had mu¬ 
tually enter^ into a league to insult her. 

To this accusation Clearies replied by a 
laugh of contempt, saying, their league was 
likely to be powerfully stfengthened. 

As Mr. Montague had left tlie room pre¬ 
vious to the commencement of this altercation, 
Mrs. Montague vainly atten^ted to interfere, 
alterrfately endeaVburang to silence Charles, 
or to I«id Tanny away. Charles, tec 4nuch‘ 
intoxicated *to liced propriety, for the first tim^ 
in his life remained insensible to her end^aties 

T 3 • • * 
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and commands; and Fanny, ^so resisting^ 
her efforts, continued by turns sobbing und 
scolding, till she fell into a fit of hysteric 
screaming, that recalled Mr. Montague to the 
room. 

Alarmed and astonished by tlic situation of 
his daughter, the angry and inflamed looks of 
his son, though now silent, while Sidney and 
Anna sat fixed to their seats, not daring to 
speak or interfere, Mr. Montague vainly de¬ 
manded an explanaUon, which Mrs. Montague 
weeping with terror and displeasure could not 
give him ; and, taking Faimy at her mother’s 
request in his arms, he carried her to her 
chamber, accompanied by Mrs. Montague. 

** Mercy on me V* exclaimed Anna, the mo¬ 
ment they were gone, what could have put 
Fanny into such a rage? I never saw any thing 
like it in my life. I was afraid to say a word; 
and, though I am sure I cannot guess what ^ 
did to oflend her, she will do all she can to 
'make mamma angiy with ree.” 

“ S^J^t either of us did to displea^ her,” 
^said Sidney, much a^tated, “ I cannot con¬ 
jecture and yet her anger was violent to 
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^i5oth. nor can 1 at all understand what she 
means by my entering into a league to insuh 
her." 

** It*does not signify in tlie least what she 
means,” cried Charles, recovering his go^ 
humour ; “ and I am heartily glad we are rid 
of her: so come now, like good girls, sing me a 
sqng that will drive all her nonsense out of our 
heads.” 

“ I coaid not indeed, Charles,” said Anna ; 
“ 1 should be afraid of mamma’s hearing me.” 

“ Then, you must oblige me, Sidney,” cried 
he, catching her hand; you are not afraid of 
your mamma, I hope.” . 

In vain Sidney argued, remonstrated, and 
even positively refused to comply with his 
request. Regardless of lier entreaties and 
opposition, and heedless of the impropriety of 
his conduct, he vehemently insisted on her 
compliance, keeping firm hold of her arm to 

prevent her leaving the room, as she vainly 

• ^ 

attempted. ^ • 

Soinc time had thus elapsed when Mr* 
Montague returned to the room, and, advancing 
to Sidney, sakt, in a voice of great and uji- 

T 4 . . 
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usual displeasure, ** Why Sidne^r, do 1 
you here ? Is this conduct, do you think, con¬ 
sistent with propriety ?” 

Shocked at her uncle’s M’ords and manner, 
Sidney replied, in great agitation, ** It has not 
been my ,own wish to stay here, air, I assure 
you.” 

Butithas been mine,’* exclaimed Charles, 
** and here you shall stay as long as I please, 
just to punish you for refusing tc^ sing for 
me.” 

** Here she shall not stay, Charles,” cried 
Mr. Montague, angrily; ** I insist on you; 
letting go her hand diis moment.” 

*VConfound me if I do,” exclaimed Charles 
petulantly, and offended by the tone of au¬ 
thority in which his father spoke to him. 

Trembling with terror and surprise, Sidney, 
in'a voice scarcely audible, begged of him to 
allow her to retire; but Charles, with all the 
obstinacy of intoxication and irritation, refused 
compliance. 

Mr. ^Montague then,.iaying his hend^ on his 
arm, said^‘* If you do not choose to quarrel 
with me^ i^arl^, no longer persist in detaining 
Sidney.” 
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Somewhat sobered by the cold solemnity of 
his. father’ef voice and manner, Charles si^~ 
fered Sidney to withdraw her hand, muttering,^ 
half aloud, that he did not wish to quarrel 
with any person, much less to quarrel with 
his father. 

• The moment Sidney was at liberty, she 
huiTied from the room to Anna's apartment, 
who, on perceiving her father so highly dis¬ 
pleased, . had gone away the instant after he 
entered. 

Terrified by the scene she had just wit¬ 
nessed, and inexpressibly mortified^ at the 
displeasure her uncle had expressed tpwards 
her, ^e long continued to converse with Anna 
on the iulyect, who at lengtli succeeded in 
soothing her with the assurance her father could 
not have intended any particular reproach to 
her, but, provoked by seeing Fanny in such a 
situation, had, without any design of wounding 
her feelings, spoken with harshness. 

Iipmediately on^ Sidney's leaving the roonr, 


Mr. Moqtague, wimout entering into any 
discussion with his son^ which in his present 

T 5 • 
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state would be unnecessarily engaging In a 
quarrel, rang the bell for his own man, and, 
consigning him to bis care, retired to his 
room. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Next morning Sidney rose late, and, dread, 
ing to meet any of the party before they had 
time to adjust their contest of the preceding 
night, she did not go down to the breakfast- ■ 
room till a servant came to inform her that 
all the family were assembled. 

On going into the room she found the whole 
party, except Charles, seated round tlie break¬ 
fast-table. Endeavouring to conquer her un¬ 
easiness, jihe accosted them all with the usual 
salutations of the morning: Mrs. Montague 
replied with distant politeness, Mr. Montague 
with a reserve and formality with which lie had 
never before addressed* her, Fanny by a slight 
inclinatioii of her head, and Miss Watkins 
witli rather more tlmn her wonted ungracious¬ 
ness. 

Offended ann dijigusted, Sidney hesitated 
for h moment whac part to act, Uht, checking 
her too quick feelings, took her scat in silence. 

T 6 • 
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In a short time Charles entered the room, 
and, without seeming to remember what had 
occurred, addressed his family as usual, ^d 
then sat down at the table. 

With as little of hisaccustomed kindness as he 
had spoken to Sidney, Mr. Montague replied 
to his son, who, struck by his manner, and his 
mother’s and Fanny’s total silence and evident 
anger, immediately demanded the meaning of 
die reception he had received. 

** A recollection of your own conduct. 
Charles,”said Mr. Montague, coldly, “should 
render that question unnecessary; and now that 
you are in possession of your senses, you 
should apologize to your mother and sister for 
vouT violent and improper behaviour of last 
night.” 

This reply recalled to Charles’s recollection 
something of the scene of the preceding 
night; and, after a moment's silence, he angrily 
replied, “ Whatever was my conduct to Fanny, 
sir, she wantonly provoked it; if 1 have be> 

4 k I 

haved with any impropriety, or said any thing 
offensiv e « 4c my njother, to her 1 am ready to 
apologize, but^with respect to Fanny I must 
beg leave to be excused.” 
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** Charles,” exclaimed Mr. Montague, an¬ 
grily, “ this is not a manner in which you 
have ever been accustomed to treat nie, and such 
as I will not brook; it shall, hoM'ever, pass for 
tile present; but remember I must have some 
conversation with you after breakfast.” 

“ Whenever you please, sir,” said Charles, 
growing very pale; and, rising from the table 
without tasting a morsel, he threw himself on 
a chair next a window, av^ainst which he leaned 
his he^d. 

Anna, instantly starting up, followed him, 
saying, “You are ill, dear Charles endea¬ 
vouring to support his head : “ shall I assist 
you to the, couch ?’’ 

“ No, no,” cried he, in a low voice ; “ I am 
rather sick,—that is all.” • 

Mrs. Montague forgetting her displeasure 
in anxiety on seeing Charles appear so ill, 
rose from her seat, and, goii^ to him, took his 
hand, saying, “ Charles, my dearest love, how 
is it^ou 
of what 

“ Do not be unnecessarily a^rmdd, my 
dear moth'er,” replied he: “ .1 have deserved 


feel yourself affected ? Think no more, 
has past, bu^lcindly relieve my fears.” 
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what I suffer, and must bear with itthen in 
a moment after added, “ To saj or do any ' 
thing offensive to you, 1 never intended ; and if 
I have done so, I am sincerely sorry for it. ” 

“ I am well convinced you did not, my 
love,” said Mrs. Montague, tenderly; “ and I 
should not have attended to any little folly 
you uttered last night ,* and I am extremely 
sorry I cither felt or evinced the slightest dis¬ 
pleasure to you.” 

Charles, unable to make any reply, roge 
from his seat, and languidly walked towards 
the door. Mr. Montague, alaniied at seeing 
him appear so much indisposed, instantly fol¬ 
lowed, and calling out ** Charles; my dear 
boy, lean on me,” and taking his arm, they 
left the room togetiier, accompanied by Mrs. 
Montague and Anna., 

Sidney, whom a confused dread that her 
uncle's displeasure to both herself and Charles, 
had originated in something that Fanny had 


hintedof her wish to engage his son’s affe<;,tion, 
had refrained from offciing any assistance, 
and kept her seat in silence; when Fanny, with a 
disdainful toss of her head, exclaimed, Itwai< 
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no.wonder Charles behaved so ill to her papa and 
mamma, jvhen they made such a fool of him.** 

In the truth of this remark Miss Watkins 
warmly joined, animadverting with consider> 
able Virulence on his disrespect and impro¬ 
priety, not only to his parents, but to his elder 
sister ; and expressing her wonder how cither 
.Mr. Montagne or her sister could pass over 
^ch conduct. 

Fanny protested she did not care ; he would 
destroy himself, and not her: thankHeaven, she 
was perfectly independent of him and eveiy 
other person 1 

Disgusted by this convei'sation, Sidney 
seized the earliest opportunity of retiring to her 
room, where she was quickly joined by Anna, 
who told* her* that Charles was now quite 
well, and hail gone with his father into- the 
library; adding, that from somethings that had 
dropped from her mother, she fancied Fanny 
had been.telling her father some stories of 
Charles, about which he wished to question 
him, though of wl^t nature she could not 
guesf*; stie concluded her informStion *by the 
most undisguised avowal of her. dread of Fanny’s 
machinations, and eaniestly wishing siie was 
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married, as she was a constant source of tor> 
ment to all those who were unfortunately 
doomed to reside with her; for even now 
Scarcely could Charles persuade his mother he 
had not designedly offended Fanny, though in 
what way nobody could conjectoe. 

Anna's information served still farther to 
confirm the suspicion Sidney had formed, 
and determined her to speak to Charles on tlie 
subject, and, if she found she was right, ,to apply 
to her uncle for permission to leave his housp, 
and reside with the lady who had educated 
and lived with her till her fatber^s death, and 
who ha^ since been married to a gentleman of 
good fortune in the neighbourhood. • 

To form this resolution gave Sidney severe 
pain, as it would at dnee remove her from any 
farther chance of meeting Sedley, and might 
perhaps preclude his ever declaring his senti¬ 
ments, from never being able to learn the mo¬ 
tives of what might appear to him so strange a 
step'; but prudence and propriety at length tri- 

I 

umphed over every softenfeeling, and, ..though 
without entering much on the subject, she in¬ 
formed Anna t>f her fears, and requested she 
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^ would mention to Charles her wish of speak* 
ing to him the first time he was at leisure. 

Anna tried to dissuade her from putting this 
resolution in practice, but, on finding her per* 
suasions unavailing, promised to deliver her 
message to Charles on the first opportuni^ 
that offered, and in the’course of the day in* 
formed her that he would follow them when 
they went out to take the usual cvening^s walk. 

Sidney did not again see her uncle till they 
met at dinner, and then perceived, widi some 
surprise, that his manner to both her and his son 
was precisely what it had ever been, or, if diere 
was any alteration, rather more affectionate to 
each. This observation did not, however, 
change her reflation, and, on leaving the 
dining-room, she and Ahna set out to walk as 
usual. 

They were soon joined by Charles, who, 
after conversing for a few moments on indiffe¬ 
rent subjects, said, ** Anna has told me, Sidney, 
that*you wished to speak to me on business. 
Havc^DU'any objectfon to her beifig present? 
if you have, come with me to the garden.” ^ 

Sidney replied tliat she hadf none,^ as Anna 
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was informed of what she wished to speak to 
him about; and then, though hot without 
some confusion, mentione<l die difTerent hints 
Fanny had at various times given of p design 
on her part to engage his affections. “ Of the 
falsehood of these insinuations, you, my dear 
Charles,” continued she, “ are a very compe¬ 
tent judge. My uncle, perhaps, is not so; 
and I earaestly entreat you will tell me whether 
1 am right in suspecting that some' part of 
his conversation with you to-day was on this 
subject.” 

Surprised and embarrassed by this in¬ 
quiry, the last of all others which he expected 
would have been the subject of her desired 
interview, Charles hesitated for some mo¬ 
ments, as if not weM knowing what reply 
to make; but at length said, “ Fur such a 
question, Sidney, 1 was not prepared ; how¬ 
ever, since you have asked it, I will answer 
with truth ; and must therefore Irankly con¬ 
fess that to learn my i^ntiments respecting 
you was mv father s motiVe for desirmg- a con¬ 
versation with me to-day.” 

“ And what, may 1 ask,” said Sidney, much 
agitated, ** were the purport of his inquiries?” 



“ I would prefer not answering this ques- 
,li®n,” replied Charles; but, as you might 
suspect something more disagreeable than 
really occurred, 1 will relate the whole of what 
passed. 

** On our being alone, my father told me be 
wished to speak to me, for the purpose of 
learning my sentiments on a subject in which 
he was peculiarly interested; and that he 
would e^.pect me to answer his questions with 
honour and sinceri^. Surprised at this ad' 
dress, I told him 1 could not imagine to what 
he meant to allude; but, as 1 never had on 
any subject deceived him, neither weuld I 
now. He then, and very abruptly, asked me 
what were •my feelings with respect to you? 
Astonished by the question, and faith, I must 
say, diverted by it also, • 1 burst into a laugh; 
but, on seeing him look seriously displeased, 
I replied 1 really did not understand what he 
meant. 

“ To be plain theq, sir,” cried he, angril^; 
** Ta^k you if your *adections arq^engaged ta 
your cousin ?** 



** I was now in turn a little offended, and 

^ t 

replied, rather tartly, that 1 loved and esteemed 
you as you deserved; but on my father’s ask> 
ing me with some emotion if I treated him well 
in thus trifling with his feelings, or if such 
was the promise I had given Um, I began 
clearly to compi*chend the real object of his 
inquiries ; and I then with perfect gravity 
assured him, that, with as warm an affection 
as I bore to Anna, I loved you, but nothing 
more: and begged in turn to know who or 
what had led him to that suspicion, or had 
induced him to make such an inquiry.^— 
My father for a long time tried to evade tliis 
question ; but I pressed it so home, and so 
strenuously insisted on a gratiiicarion of my 
curiosity as I had already satisfied his, that he 
could not avoid answering me, he confessed 
that Fanny was the person from whom he 
had learned that my affection to you 
prompted me to engage in quarrels with her, 
as I dreaded that she might*disapprovc ifiy at> 
tachment, .end mj^t perhaps use heflr influence 


against it. Fri>voked beyond measure by 
this information, I without reserve told him, 
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•that if my affections had been enga^d, as he 
had been taught to suspect, to answer the 
purposes of low malevolence and mean jea¬ 
lousy, Fanny was not the person who should 
ever presume to control them. That they were 
not so was the fact, though why 1 could not tell, 
except that I had always looked on you as 
my sister, and been treated by you with the 
frank affection of a brother ; and that I was 
resolved \o pursue the same mode of conduct, 
add would ever openly, and to the best of my 
abilities, support you against one who had with 
rancorous spleen sought to imbitter eveiy mo¬ 
ment of your life. My father was a little 
hurt by my vehemence, and seemed to con¬ 
sider that X had too harshly censured Fanny; 
and here our conversation ended.” 

Sidney's feelings in listening to this narrative 
were deeply affected ; and, after thanking 
Charles for his kindness, she said, with great 
emotion, “ After what you have just told 
Charles, 1 can no Iqhg^^ think of remaining 
here; ‘I'niust apply to my uncle fo^permhsion 
to go and* reside with Mrs. .Orpen, whose 
house and arms will, I am convinced, i>e gladly 
opened to receive me.” * 



“What I have told you,” cried Charles,. 
“ you never should have heard, if had you 
not so earnestly desired it; and I now 
tell you, that unless you choose to dfeate a 
general quarrel in the family, you wilt take no^ 
such step : my father never would consent to it; 
neither, I most solemnly sw-ear toyou,wouldI.” 

Great as has always been njy uncle’s 
kindness to me,” said Sidney, sarcely suppress¬ 
ing her teai's, “ he can no longer wish me to be 
an inmate of his house : and surely I cannot 
be mean enough to know myself an unwelcome 
guest, and yet to remain.” 

“ You wrong my father,” cri^ Charles, 
“.and indeed Sidney, you mustknowyoudo so. 
He doe» not wish me to marry at present; and 
even if he did, it would be to a woman with a 
ready-money fortune, t*) clear the incum¬ 
brances on his estate: and, besides all that, he 
thinks us too nearly connected to be united. 

dealt very openly with me; and when I 
assured him that he, or no human being, could 
be more r&uiote ^m wishing for such' a con- 
nsxion thair you were, that marnage was a 
subject on which 1 had never seriously thought, 
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uid a state into which I should at present dis- 
Vikh to enter, he was perfectly satisfied, and 
assured me tliat no person should make his 
house disagreeable to you, as he loved you as 
well as he did either of his daughters, and 
would take as anxious care of your interests; 
and he charged me not to drop a hint of his 
speaking to me on such a subject, to any 
of tiie family.” 

“ You*are very kind, Charles,” said Sidney, 
sighing deeply, “ in thus seeking to sooth my 
feelings; but they are, and must be, veiy 
much exposed while I remaiu here.” 

“ I swear to you, on iny honour, I* have 
spoken strict noth,—you compelled me to 
do so: I ^frill, if you pleaiie, accompany you 
to my father, and call on him to say whetlier 1 
have added a single syflable to his own ex* 
press declaration. If you'choosc I will go; 
but this house I will not permit you to leave, 
nor will my father be less resolute. If yQjj 
wish fo drive matfers* to extremities, do so. 
My fathbr will not disavow what he haswaid, 
though to Wound the feelings of a niece h* 
tenderly loves, will, 1 know, give him« degree 
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of pun you will hereafter perhaps wish that, 
you had spared him/’ ^ 

Overpowered by his vehemence*, Sidney re¬ 
mained silent: and Anna then said,* You 
have been always considered a girl of very 
good understanding, Sidney—a^ousand times 
more so than your volatile cousin Anna : yet, 
permit me to say, that you are not acting very 
wisely on the present occasion. You are 
perfectly sensible of Fanny^s ilhnatbre, ^ and 
know she does not in any instance suffer eVen 
me to escape. Of my papa’s affection you 
can have no doubt, nor, 1 am sure, of eitlier 
Charles’s or mine; and yet, to gratify Fanny’s 
malevolence or her whims, you are resolved 
to offend papa, and that fos ho reason on 
earth, for your views and his arc in perfect 
unison, though you ^ould take some foolish 
pains to convince people tliey are not. Now 
pray for once take my advice; mind your 
9 Wn litde afhurs, and allow' Fanny to feed on 
gall, since it is an aliment so suited to her 
taste#” 

V ** If Charles,” said Sidney, uftei' some 
consideration, “ will ^ve me his candid senti- 
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mentSi and assure me they are so, I will be 
entirely guided by them.” 

** You axe a sweet creature, after alV* cried 
Charles, affectionately, ** and t am sorry I 
spoke so harshly to you. 1 will give you the 
same advice ^t, if my life depended on my 
sincerity, I would offer ; and that is, to act 
precisely as you have ever done, without taking 
the slightest notice of your having h^rd a 
syllable of what my father would be very sorry 
to think you had heard. I will keep my eye 
on Fanny, and take care she shall not be quite 
so much at liber^ as she has been : so will my 
fether also, as he is seriously displeased with 
her. 1 know her motives better than she 
imagines; but, .as she is ^y sister, to you 
or no human being will 1 mention my sus¬ 
picions.’* * 

Sidney thanked him with great tenderness, 
saying she would, as she had promised, be 
guided entirely by his advice ; and, requcstuig 
that he would not* ta^ any farther notice of 
the afftii' to Fanny, dropped the^ubject, as 
she felt a degree of shame aqd morUheatioft 
she could not conquer in hearing it discussed. 


vevL. I. 
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In despite of Sidney's utmcMt exertions, 
this transaction made a deep and painful im¬ 
pression on her mind. Her uncle's constant 
alarm at the hint of his son’s regarding her in 
any other light than that of a cousin, wounded 
her j)ride, and depressed her spirits ; and to be 
thus cast at the mercy of Fanny's dark and 
malevolent jealousy oppressed her beyond anv 
other circumstance of her life. When the 
first shock however had subsided, she re¬ 
flected that her fears on this subject were 
ill-founded, as her uncle’s mind, both from 
Charles’s solemn assurances and her own ob¬ 
servation of his manner, she was convinced, 
was now perfectly at ease; and that she had not 
been compelled abruptly to quit BelleVue under 
apparently, or what might at least have been re¬ 
presented as degrading circumstances, afforded 
some consolation to her wounded feelings. 

By no effort, how'ever, could slie wholly 
copquer the depression of her spirits, which 
soon became obvious to Alajor Sedley’s watch¬ 
ful attentio:f:‘. He hung on her Iboks with 
a. tenderness of solicitude that mure forcibly 
than ever convinced her of his affection; and, 
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on every opportunity he appeared studi' 
*ousIy anxious to draw forth the cause of 
what weighed so heavily on her mind. Sidney, 
though^elicately cautious to avoid even a hint 
on the subject, and careful to evade any pri* 
vate conversation that might give him ah op- 
portuni^ of making a direct inquiry, was yet 
soothed and gratified as well by his attention, 
as by the still Luther conviction it afiTorded of 
her power over his heart. 

Whatever conversation passed between Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague and Fanny on this sul^ect 
Sidney could never learn; but that her uncle 
had spoken decidedly she could not doubt ; for, 
though Mrd. Montague’s conduct , had been 
always too> guardedly polite to render any 
change very obvious, she was even more 
attentive tlian usual, and Miss Watkins and 
Fanny were evidently restrained by some 
powerful motive, as both were, though not 
friendly, atleast distantly civil, and suffi^red her 
to escape their sneers ^nd observations. 

She, and Anna were now busily engaged, 
in making* various ornaments designed 
decorate the ball-room on the night of the 

u 2 • • 
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proposed bdl ia h(mour of Charles’s birth¬ 
day, but a very few days distant. One morn¬ 
ing that Anna had gone with her mother and 
Miss Watkins to C-, to purchase mate¬ 

rials for their w^k, Fanny strolled into the 
room where Sidney was sitting alone, punting 
some devices for the occasion, and, saying she 

wanted some coloured silk, took up a portrait 

« 

book of Sidney s lying in her work>box, and 
in searching through it, discovered the picture 
of her father. < 

** Your father,” cried she, turning to Sidn^, 
after looking at the picture for some moments, 
** was .a handsome man, and thought, I sup¬ 
pose, he made a good market of his beauty 
when he married your mother; but, like-many 
other very wise p^ple, he was a little de- 

CdV6Q» 4 

“ 1 know not,” cried Sidney, exceedingly 
shocked and surprised at hearing such a speech 
made of a fondly beloved and deceased parent, 
what you can allude.' My mother- was 
ever the object of my father's fondest a-?^tk>n, 
and most deservedly possessed it;, how then 
cauyou thinly hd was deceived ?'* 
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> Fine sfintiments are sometimes very useful 
to conceal low arts/cried Fumy, disdainfully; 
** and always very necessary to those whose 
situation obliges diem to have recourse to 
meanness and &Isehood, to secure other 
people's friemfehip; they will not, however, 
have much effect on me.’* 

If by this gross speech, Fanny,” cried 
Sidney, with excusable seyerity, ** you mean 
any allusion to my situation, I can not hesi¬ 
tate to tell you that I should despise myself 
if 1 thought it deserving any suious notice or 
refutation.” 

“ You aeed not t^e that trouble," said 
Fanny, throwing down the picture, and moving 
towards the door; “ your ’conduct is very well 
understood by all excepj.those whom Charles’s 
influence has secured in your flivour; bu^ 
he, perhaps, may one day feel the blessing , of 
an artful and pennyless wife; and my papa 
may .too late discover the nature of fOwr 
gratitudp fer his kindness.” ^ 

Then, hastily quitting the room, she closed 
the door violently after her. ^ 

Not all Sidn^’s acquired fortitude could 
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enable her to withstand this attack; and,, 

" 1 ^ 

taking up her father's picture^ and looking at 
it, she exclaimed, Good Heavens! myfatlier! 
can Fanny Montague,—can your niec^,—can 
one so nearly connected with you thus cruelly 
and wantonly insult your unfortunate child r” 
When, at lengtli, anger yielding to grief 
at a recollection of his fond and indulgcui, 
tenderness, and the cruel reverse to which his 
death had exposed her, she burst into a passion 
of tears, and continued to M'ecp with bitter¬ 
ness, till, hearing the door 0 ()cn, and a step 
approaching, with violent emotion she invo¬ 
luntarily threw the picture on tlie. table, and, 
without looking to see who entered, she en¬ 
deavoured to make her escape in the opposite 
direction, when her progress was suddenly 
arrested by Major Sedley. Catching her 
band, he exclaimed, in a voice of unrestrained 
emotion, “ Dearest Miss Montague, most 
beloved of human beings, what can have 
thus affect^ you ? Whatever are your sor¬ 
rows ' or ’jour apprehensions, confide them, 
I^onjure you, to one, who passionately adores 
you, and - wilt* guard every thought and every 
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^ feeling you repose in his breast with more scru* 
ptilous care than he would guard hU honour 
or his life.” 

“ !• do not distrust your honour,” cried 
Sidney, in breathless a^tation ; ** but in you 
I cannot, oyght not, to confide; pride, pro¬ 
priety, all—all forbid it!” then hearing 
Charles’s voice in the hall, added, “ in mercy, 
in.pity, detain me no longer!” and, ha.stily 
withdraVing her hand, hurried out by the door 
opposite to the one by which Montague was 
approaching, and reached her own room un¬ 
observed. 

The violent perturbation of her spirits for 
some time precluded her from distinctly re¬ 
flecting otf what had pas^^; but,when she could 
take a cool review of* her conduct, she cen* 
sured herself severely fdf the folly and weakness 
of thus giving way to her emotions, and suffer¬ 
ing herself to be so unguardedly surprised by 
l^{yor Sedley, who must have felt mucl^sur- 
pri^ on beholding • her in such violent agita¬ 
tion,* and might perhaps feel^displeasure* at 
being so ‘directly and abruptly refused gny 
answer to his anxious inquiries. 

u 4 
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Regretting the past, angry with hersdf, and 
deeply odended with Fanny, she continued in 

V 

her room till she was joined by Anna ; who, 
with eager curiosity, demanded what new turn 
had occurred in her absence. 

Sidney related Fanny's ootiduct, though 
she forbore any mention of the manner in 
which Sedley had surprised her. Anna, aftf;r 
venting her indignation against Fanny's mean¬ 
ness and ill«nature, declared she Was con¬ 
vinced that l^r papa had spoken to her with dis¬ 
pleasure respecting the information she had 
given him; “ and therefore, my dear Sidney,’* 
ctmtinued she, “ you must only consider her 
conduct as the mere madness of disappointed 
jealousy and anger; for, thou^.Charies would 
not speak out the other evening,! know very well 
he suspects her designs on the Major's heart, 
and imputes all her malice to that source, 
arid so most assuredly do 1 ; and therefore 
after all,” added she, lading, it is only 
the fury of a disappointed woman, and as such 
you shpuld ^pise it.” 

Jhis philosophy was more easy to preach 
than to pra 9 tisa ; but, feariul of merely creating 
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unnecessary dimension in her unde’s family, 
•without answering any other end, Sidney de¬ 
termined to remain silent, and in no other 
manner to display resentment than by detach¬ 
ing herself wholly fron* Fanny’s society, and 
never on any occasion addressing her, unless 
when compelled. 

How to act with respect to M^or Scdley 
^ next debated; and, after much fluctua¬ 
tion of opinion, she determined, if he did 
not himself recur to the subject, to take no far- 
Uier notice of it; and if he did, to apologize for 
her abruptness by frankly confessing the agi¬ 
tation of her mind, though w'hat occasioned 
her emotion propriety must induce her to 


conceal. 

9 

Somewhat tranquillized by this resolution, 
she at length followed ^Anna to the room in' 
which they usually sat at work, and where 
they continued till summoned to dinner, 
they were ver}* anxious to finish the orna¬ 
ment th^ were preparing. ^ 

Fanny, at their meeting, and during the 
remanider^of the day, behaved^to Sidhey as 
if nothing particular had > occurred ; afid, 

V S • 
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seeming in some degree satisfied with this 
effusion of rancour, took no farther notice 

• I. 

of her. ' 

Major Sedley did not make his appearance 
either at dinner or during the courscf of the 
evening; though Captain Elmore, who spent 
the day at Belle Vue, expressed some surprise 
at his absence. 

The next morning, while Sidney and AlKict 
were sitting at work, Charles and Captain 
Elmore came in together, as they frequently 
did, to offer their opinion and advice; and 
Charles then inquiring for Major Sedley, 
Captain Elmore replied, that on his return to 
C ■ ; ■■, on the preceding evening, his servant 
had informed him that his master had accom¬ 
panied Mr. French, bn a visit to liis father, 
w'ho lived about twenty miles distant, and that 
neither proposed returiiing till the day of the 
destined ball. 

On hearing this information Sidney felt a sort 
of ppnfused fear that resentment at her refusal 

f 4 

to answer his inquiries;; and at her abrupt 
departure, had influenced Sedley to make this 
vV^it; and, knowing the intimate friendship 
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that subsisted between him and Captain El¬ 
more, she, cautiously raised her eyes to tiy 
if his countenance would convey any confifr 
mation of her suspicions; but from that she 
could* form no judgment, as, whatever was his 
opinion or knowledge on the subject, hiscoun-. 
tenance or rtianner conveyed no index from 
whence to gather it, both being equally unde- 
'signing and unembarrassed. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

SZDNSr and Anna continue to labour 
vdth unremitting diligence to accomplish their 
task, in which they succeeded to their own ad& 
Charles's satisfaction. As constant .employ¬ 
ment had prevented Sidney from dwelling 
too intently on disagreeable subjects, and as 
she hoped, from being engaged to dance the 
first set with Sedley, that she might find some 
opportunity of making her peace with him, 
if he had been offended, she rose early on the 
morning of the destined f^te in tolerably good 
spirits, and, assisted ,by Charles and Anna, 
spent her day in arranging the ornaments they 
had prepared to the best advantage. As no ex¬ 
pense had been spm'ed to render the room beau- 
tiful'o.tid brilliant, and the fioor being elegantly 
chalked in various devices suitable to the 
occasion, it looked so handsome, that Mrs. 
Mbntague, notwithstanding Fanny’s cold 
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silence, bestowed many prases on the taste with 
* which Sidney and Anna had executed their 
task, declaring herself infinitely obliged to 
both; ^and Mr. Montague and Charles, with 
still more affectionate cordiali^, expressed 
their admiration, and returned their thanks to 
each. * 

About half past nine the company began to 
assemble, and, at a little past ten, the rooms 
were so well filled, that Mrs. Montague begg^ 

k / 

of Charles to commence the ball. 

Sidney, who had in vain watched for Major 
Sedley’s entrance, now began to despair of his 
coming at all, as every officer quartered at 

C-had arrived except himself and Captain 

Elmore. . She was beginning to form a 
thousand vague conjectures of what could have 
occurred to detain himj, as she coiild scarcely 
suppose that any resentment he might indulge 
towards her could be sufficiently powerftil to 
induce his absence; when, as Charles was 
leading Lady Anne French to the head15f the 
room to open the bdll, Major S^ley and Cap* 
tain Elmore entered. After paying his com¬ 
pliments to Mr. and Mr^. Montague, the 
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Major approached to where Sidney was 
sitting. 

Pleased at seeing him appear after having 
almost ^ven up all hope of his comings yet 
ashamed at a recollection of their last mating, 
Sidney addressed him on his joining her with 
some confusion; but, without appearing to 
notice it, he, with reserved and ceremonious 
politeness, begged leave to remind her of th6 
promise with which she had honoured him, ‘ to 
hold hei^elf engaged to him for the first set 
that evening. 

Disconcerted by a manner so totally unlike 
that with which he had usually accosted 
her, Sidney gave liim her hand without 
speaking, and he led her in silence to her 
place. 

SoiTy for having wounded his feelings so 
much as his madner appeared to indicate, and 
anxious to atone for any offence she might have 
given him, Sidney was banning to address 
him viith an intention of-leading to the subject, 
and of apologizing for her conduct; wh^, 
startled by the^excessive paleness of his coun-^ 
tmtjice, she concltftted that he was ill, and with 
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gi*eat sweetness, Hiough whh much embarrass* 
ment, expressed her fear ; adding, that if he 
felt at all indisposed, she requested he would 
sit down. 

THe moment she spoke, the deepest cri m* 
son dyed Major Sedley’s cheeks, and in.a low 
and faulteritig voice he thanked her for hdl* 
attention, but declared he felt perfectly well. 

Called on to join in the dance, Sidney had 
nO time to make any farther expc^ulation. 
No other opportunity of again speKing oc* 
curred till they had reached the bottom of the 
room, when, as they were standing to preserve 
the set, Sidney, feeling herself called on to offer 
some apology for what had so evidently 
offended him, forced herself to say, “ I fear, 
Major Sedley, you roust have considered my 
conduct the other day^ rather extraordinary ; 
I did not, believe me, intend it as such, but 
I was thrown off my guard by having been very 
particularly distressed.” ' 


Why should Miss Montague deem any 
explanation due to Aie,” cried Major Sedley, in 
a >^oice bordering on resentment; Much 
more indispensably am I call^ on to apold^gize 
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to her for officious inquiries I had no right to 
make, and for which I should have instantly d(V 
licked her pardon, could 1 have believed that 
the occurrence, or - aught connected with it, as 
&r at least as I was concerned, could have 
rested a moment on her mind. To say 1 lament 
my conduct, may perhaps appear superfluous ; 
but to declare that I shall ever in future stu¬ 
diously avoid a similar offence, will, I hop^ ‘ 
induce j|g r 
designecRy given.” 

Suiprised and piqued by a speech that 
implied a degree of resentment so much beyond 
what she thought him entitled to feel, Sidney 
made no reply; and the set being almost con¬ 
cluded, Major Sedley .conducted her in silence 
to the first vacsmt seat. After a few trivial 
and cursory remarks, on the company in 
general, he left Her to pay his compliments to 
Mrs. £nesy, whom he said he had not seen 
since his arrival, apparently pleased at the 
opporranity it afforded Mm of breaking o^the 
conversation. 

The>arious emotions which assailed Sidney, 
on bbserving wclf a change in Major Sedley’s 


to foiget the one I have so ilh- 
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manners, she found it difficult either to repress 
at' disguise; but justly offended pride rising to 
her assistance, and forcibly representing the 
ridicule to which a suspicion of her feelm^ 
must expose her, she was enabled in a few mo¬ 
ments to quelliier agitation; and, joining Aims, 
she forced herself to take part in the con- 
''ersation in which she was engaged with 
her .companions. With her she continued till 
summonied by Mr. Radcliffe, who had pre- 
vidusly engaged her, again to join the dancers; 
and to this she felt well inclined, as she cmild 
with much greater ease disguise her uneasi¬ 
ness, while thus employed, than while cfoliged 
to support ccmversation in which she could 
feel no interest.- *, 

As Mr. Radcliffe shewed no disposition 
to leave her on the cohclusioti of the dance, 
and as she felt the effort of assumed gaiety, 
while her thoughts were in a state of such pain¬ 
ful corifusioa,extremely irksome,she compl^ned 
of fotigue as an excuse for her too obvkMts 
inattention, and proposed walking into one of 
the adjoining apartments. They were proceed¬ 
ing thither, when Mr. Radcliffe, stuping to 
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speak to a gentlemaxi) Sidney, who was leaning, 
on bis am), was obliged to do so also ; and, 
accidentally looking round, perceived Major 
Sedley, who had thrown bitnself on one of the 
benches, buried in profound thought. 

Captain Elmore at the same moment 
came out of the ball-room, near the dopr of 
which Major Sedley had stationed himself 
and, stmek by his attitude, and tlie paleness 
of his ^countenance, he laid his hand on his 
arm, exclaiming, Whatis the matter, Otwage? 
—are you ill 

Roused by this address from the deep re. 
verie into which he had fallen, Major Sedley 
was beginning a reply; when, catching Sidney’s 
eye, who had involyhtarily watched him, he 
coloured violently ; and, angrily throwing off 
Captain Elmore’s hand, he rose from his seat. 

Surprised by his manner, Captain Elmore 
said something in a voice^ too low for Sidney 
to l^r; but Sedley^ scarcely making any 
reply, proceeded into the' ball-room; and, Mr. 
RadclilTe at '^the same time moving on, she 
cceild not obsen^e whether Captain Elmore 
followed Kitn.'' 
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^ She had been but a short time in the ad* 
joining room, when Captain Elmore, approach¬ 
ing, asked her for the next set; and, though 
apprehensive he had some particular motive 
for so doing, her fears of betraying th|^ least 
indication of«hcr feelings withheld h^ from a 
refusal. Mr. Radcliffe then, consigning her to 
Ifts care, joined Anna. 

For some time after his departure Captain 
Elmore conversed on indifferent subjects; 
when, pausing for a few moments, be said, I 
observed that Sedley danced with you to-night, 
Miss Montague; did he at that time appear 
ill, or out of spirits ?” 

This question confirmed all Sidney’s fears ; 
and she with’difficulty* replied, “ I thought 
Major Sedley appeared ill on his first 'coming 
into the room; but,* on tny asking him 
if he was indisposed, he said not ; and I 
therefore paid no farther attention to his 
looks.” • ^ 

“ Tc a simifar 'inquiry from me,” cried 
Captain Elmore, he ntade just the 
same rej^y, with an abruptness which I 
believe you must have observed; and that I 
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avow surprised me, as such a manner is not> 
very usual to Sedley. How to account for 
such conduct I am much at a loss, as he 
refused to give me any explanation bn the 
subject; and my motive for speaking to you 
was a wish to learn if you had Observed any 
^ange in his manner, since his arrival, 
that might give me some clue to discover 
any thing particular had occurred to him 

He returned so late to C-, that I had 

not a mom^t’s conversatiun with him before 
we set cut, and during our drive he talked 
wholly on some re^mental business, which de¬ 
tained us for some time-after Colonel Coote’s 
departure. What therefore has happened, or why 
he Has treated me so unaccouritably, I cannot 
conjecture; but, when he recovers from a degree 
of ill-humour I n^ver before saw him exhibit, I 
suppose be will inform me.” 

The vexation which Oaptain Elmore be> 
trayed. convinced Sidney that he was wholly 
ignorant of what had takeh place between Ma¬ 
jor Sedley and herself, and that he could not 
therefore have any other design in speaking to 
her on the^ubject than what he had avowed. 
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Pleased by the kindness he on every occa- 
•sion manifested towards his friend, and ' 
g^eved to percave how much be fdt hurt by 
Sedley’s manner, she said she hoped nothing 
more ^ao an accidental depression of spirits 
bad affected the general serenity of Major 
Sedley*s temper, as she was convinced he could 
^not intentionally wound the feelings of a friend 
for whom he had such a warm r^rd, and (me 
who so well deserved his attachment. 

I must hope so/* said Captain Elmore, 
** for, h^d any thing serious occurred, Sedley 
would not, 1 think, have kept me in ignorance ; 
and, as he is entitled to every forbearance, he 
shall meet It on the only occasion of his life 
in which he has ever put it to the trial.’* 

Sidney (xniM not, wi&out astonishment, 
reflect on the extravagance of resentment to 
which Sedley bad yielded himself a prey, when 
it could thus influence him to treat a friend be 
so deservedly loved ii^ a manner which r^ 
quired all his good4iu^our and affection to pass 
over in .silence. 

‘As Captain Elmore was attending Sidq^ 
to a seat, they happened to pass near where 
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Mrs. Enesy was conversing with Major Sediey, 

' and, making room beside her, she asked Sidney' 
to sit down, saying she had a request to make 
to her. 

Sidney, though unwilling to take a seat near 
Sedley, who had appeared so desjrous to avoid 
her, knew not how to object, and therefore 
sat down. Captain Elmore saying, that, since he/ 
had been robbed of his partner, he must go in 
search of another, turned away, without ad¬ 
dressing a syllable to Major Sedley, who ap¬ 
peared uneasy and out of humour, though by 
no means so pale as he had been on his first 
entrance. 

“ I fear, my dear Sidney,” cried Mrs. Enesy, 

** you will think mo a great encroacher on 
your kindness, when I venture to make my 
petition. If, hpwevet', you find it eitlier dis¬ 
agreeable or inconvenient, you must not stand 
on ceremony, but honestly say so.” 

“ There is no petitiqn you could make,” re¬ 
plied Sidney, I could find disagreeable; 1 
cannqt therefore hesitate to assure you" qf my 
ref^y compliance.” 

“ You artf very kind, indeed,” said Mrs. 
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£nesy eiTectionately; ‘^and I will no longw 
Hiesitate to* ask you to exchange the cbeeiiul 
scenes of Belle Vue, for a few days next week, 
for the^iore sober retirement of Mount Enesy. 
Mr. Enesy will leave home on Monday or 
Tuesday, and^ will not return for a fortnight, 
and, as he dislikes leaving me so long 
^alpne, he made me promise to ask the iavour 
of your company to enliven my solitude.” 

As the present distressed state of Sidney’s 
mind did not very well ht her for deriving 
much amusement from gay scenes, and as if 
Major Sedley wished to come to any explana* 
tion with her, when the present violence of his 
ill-founded and unreasonable feeling had 
subsided, be co^ld as readily do so at Mount 
Enesy as at Belle Vde, she assured Mr8« 
Enesy, that, so iar from* considering it a sa¬ 
crifice, she would accept her invitation with 
pleasure, and would attend her on any. day 
she appointed. , 

Charmed by het r^dy acquiescence with a 
reque'stehe had considered it almost unreason¬ 
able to make, Mrs. Enesy thanked her wj^ 
great warmth, repeatedly saying how happy 
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the esteemed faersdf in having acquired so 
MDiable and obliging a friend. 

Colonel Coote, now passing, stepped; and, 
afW speaking to Mrs* Enesy for a fow mo> 
ments, said,' with a smile, ** Have you com¬ 
menced a fashionable, Sedley, that you do 
not dance 

“ No, sir,** cried Major Sedley, colouripg,' 
and appealing to be nettled by the inquiry, 
as he had sat in gloomy silence since*Sidney’s 
joinic^ Mrs. Enesy; “ I have no such fti- 
tention.” 

** I only concluded so,” said Colonel 
Coote,* “ from seeing you sit the whole even¬ 
ing, which I have never before observed 
you do.” '' 

I foel extraordinarily fatigued by my ride 
fromMr.French’s this^moming,” replied he, re¬ 
covering his presence of mind. 


Or perhaps,” exclaimed Miss Dalton, 
had joined them, in time to heafO)kmel 
»’s remarks, ** you. have at length ‘Ween 


'|Hty cm Dawson, and are now humhSy 'content 


to, resign the superiority of your pretensions 
in hds favow.” 
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I have never disputed Mr. Dawson’s claim 
*to any species of merit,” said Major Sedley, 
confounded by this remark; ** and I cannot 
therefore withdraw any pretensions in his fa> 
vour/* 

** I did not^ say you had disputed them,” 
exclaimed Miss Dalton; “ that I suppose you 
^would have considered infinitely beneath you ; 
button completely dashed all the* poor man’s 
schemes^ as he has himself had the honesty to 
ccmfess; and that I presume you thought not 
only a very wise, but a very glorious, mode of 
proceeding.” 

“ Your allusions,” cried he, embarrassed, 
“ are so far'beyond my powers of comprehen¬ 
sion, that 1 cannot pretend to reply to them.” 

** I thought you men*o^ red,” cried the in¬ 
defatigable Miss Daltony* left.the pretty sim¬ 
pering affectation of ignorance to silly females. 
Now 1 recollect, that, on the veiy night to which 
I allude, Miss Montc^e affectpd equal igno- 
lance^of my measiin^, which, ^ though v^tly 
pretty^ and> becoming in her, dpes not at cdi 
suit a gallant soldier: they do not in general 
bear their blushing honours quite so meekly, 

VOL. I. X . i _ 
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jtidiunph to the iiill &s much in feats of 
love ai they do in the feats of^ arms; nof 
nvouid their laurels bloom widi tme martial 
lustre if not decked from the hot*bed c\f female 
folly, |ind fanned with the soft zephyr of female 
sighs." 

“ Your observations, madam,’* cried Colonel 
Coote, in utter amazement at her daun^esS 

4 

effrontery, “*are not, I hope, the resist of 
experience.” * 

“ Not at all, I assure you,” cried she, dis-, 
dainftilly, “as I fancy Nature commit1fdH(i‘ 
small oversight in my composition, and gave 
me alf head and no heart; for though 1 can spell 
and read pretty accurately, I never in my life 
knew what it was to feel; and therefore the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of love and 
war, and of ail theif silly votaries, have been 
as totally unheeded by me as the humblest 
gnate in the creation.*’ 

Colonel Coote bov^ed, but made no reply ; 
and a gentleman approaching, and asking Sid- 
hey.to danco) she gladly made her nsoape from 
Miss Dalton, to whose remarks she had lis- 
tened in ah agony of terror, dreading that she 
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would become even more grossly pointed ; ,«iid 
*o|; this, by, an involuntary glance, she' per^ • 
ceived Major Sedley entertmned a similar 
apprehension/ 

Anna, who was dancing with Captain El¬ 
more, and standing next couple to Sidney, care¬ 
lessly asked her if she had quarrelled with 
. Major Sedley, or put him out of humour the 
iirtt set, for be had never danced since^ and 
appeared excessively out of sorts; ** pnd when I 
rallied him on his gravity,*’ continued she, 
“ instead of laughing as usual, he seemed quite 
odended.*’ 

“ How, my dear Anna, could you ^upprase 
that I could quarrel with Major Sedley ?*’ cried 
Sidney, colouring at Ajina’s thoughtlessness, 
wliich came so near .the truth: “ He has,. 
I suppose, met something more serious to 
disturb his tranquillity.’' 

“ I hope not,” cried Anna. “ Surely,” 
continued she, addressing daptain Elmore, 
** ygur friend hag not deceived any unpleasant 
intelligei^ce.” 

“*He ^has received none*that I * have 
heard of, I assure you,’* replied he, ndlher 

X 2 
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tvilling nor able to gratify her curiosity: *' he 
is periiaps &tigued, as he did ndt return *te 
C till after we had dined; and in no 
other way can I account for his not dancing 
as usu^.’* 

On Sidney’s again sitting (jown, she was 
Joined by Miss Flowerdale and Mr. Flverton, 
who had never quitted her during the evening. 
As this marked singularify had attracted 
general observation, and Miss Dalton*5 among 
the rest, she had amused herself by following 
them, and uttering the most pointed sarcasms 
a^iinst both ; and, on perceiving them station¬ 
ary, sh(; immediately Joined them. 

£ager to escape from her vulgarity, Sidney 
entered into conversation with the gentleman 
sitting next her; and,* as he was a passionate 
lover of natural^istoiy, it soon turned on sub¬ 
jects connected with his favourite study. After 
a variety of interesting observations, he was 
beginning to remark the great difference 
that existed between t^e Irish and French 
spider, when Miss Flowerdale, wrbq had 
not hitherto paid sby attention, to what 
be was saving, on catching the wora spiaer, 
begg^ ho woiild not have the barbarity 



to mention such a horrid animal^ as nothing. 

V 

Ih3 hated or dreaded more thui the sight of 
that vile reptile. 

The^ gentleman gravely assured her that 
her fears were superfluous, for, thou^ the' 
French spider was certainly a noxious insect, 
the Irish one was indisputably harmless; and 
he was proceeding to state some curious facts 
in support of his assertion, when Miss Flower- 
dale, interrupting him, said she could not en¬ 
dure to have so terrifying a subject discussed, 
and requested he would have the goodness 
to wave it for the present 

The gentleman, smiling at her absurdity, 
said, a lady^ wisljes he considered as com¬ 
mands. 

4 

** I am surprised, Elverton,” exclaimed 
Miss Dalton, that you, would,suffer a con¬ 
versation so decidedly horrifying to a lady's 
nerves to proceed so far. 1 ofily waited to 
hear what you would say,' or 1 should have ~ 
issue<hmy commands to the gentleman iong 

since, behave forborne it. As Mbs Flowerdale 

• • 

is so vastly delicate, So incomprehensibly 
timorous, 1 should recommend her a mo^ 

X 3 
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active protector; for 1 fancy you will find 
taking care of hef and yourself infinitely 
than your prowess is equal to.” 

^ Miss Flowerdale, madam,” cried Elver- 
ton, angrily, “ will not, I should hope, be 
inclined to ask your advice on ,the subject, as 
she could not suppose it to proceed from very 
disinterested motives.” ' 

“Why?” cried Miss Dalton, bursting, into 
a loud laugh ; “ does she apprehend that I 
have any wish to lay violent hands on her pre¬ 
cious slave ?” c ^ 

“ I should not suppose,” cried he disdain¬ 
fully,‘“that she bestows a thought on the 
subject. I should hope her attention is very 
ditferendy engaged.'’ 

“ You shew yourtelf a simpleton, then,” 
said she; “ the man about whom a woman 
does not consider w'orth feeling any Jealousy, 
she seldom thinks of much consequence.” 

“ Could I flatter myself with exciting such 
a sensation in Miss Flow;erdule’s gentle bosom,” 
Exclaimed Elverton, pertly, “ it would, be on 
some more worthy occasion.*' 

“ The object can never be more worthless 
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than the subject,** cried the impenetrable Miss 
D^ton; in that assurance you maj rest . 
satisfied.’* 

Mr. Elvbton, not choosing any farther a^r^ 
cation Math a lady whom he found his sauciest 
tone could neither silence nor abash, was 
then rising to* make hb retreat, accompanied: 
by Miss Flowerdale, when Miss Dalton, de- 
teAnined not to let them escape so quietly; 
calfed out, protest. Miss Flowerdale, there 
b. n spider running up your gown, with legs as 
long as my arm. Take care, Elvetton, it does 
noT bite off your head.** 

On hearing these terrific words Miss Flow¬ 
erdale utteied a piercing scream ; and, darting 
forward, .flew round Hje room, now nearly 
empty, from the numl;^rs who had gone into 

4 I 

the adjoining apartmente. 

• “ Follow her,—“follow her, ElVerton !” ex¬ 
claimed Miss I>alton, laugl^g violently at 
her impetuous career: “ A la(^ never flies but 
to ke pursued.”, 

This pharge was \innecessaiy to Mr. Elyer^ 
ton,* who^ had instantly followed her with a 
rapidity equal to her own ; but, before he aonld 

X 4 
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accomplish the ta^ of catching the fair fugi> 
tive, Charles Montague, attracted by her 
screams, came hastily forward, and, meeting 
Misa Flowerdale ilying towards the door, ex¬ 
tended his arms, into which she sank with all 
the grace of a tragedy heroine, and was carried 
her to the next vacant seat. 

Miss Flowerdale, thinking it necessary to 
swoon, reclined her head on young Montague's 
arm, and, closing her ^es, lay to all appearance 
in a state of insensibili^, though the bright 
bloom of the rouge with which her cheeks 
were adorned cast a degree of ridicule on the 
perfonnance that not one of the spectators 
whom curiosity had collected around her could 
whollywithstand. A g^eral smile sat on the lips 
of every beholder, while some even laughed 
aloud; but Mr. Elverton, not thinking it his 
part to appear sensible of the deception, hung 
over her, calling loudly for assistance; and 
Charles, equally well inclined to carry on the 
' farce,. re-echoed his caKs. ^ ^ 

Miss Dalton, having officiously procured a 
^ass of water,' forced.her way through the 
erm d to Miss Flowerdale, and, dipping her 
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band in the water, deluged her face so pro* 
* (iisely, that Miss Flowerdale quickly recc^-. 
lecting how much it must derange her rouge, 
and forg6tting the part she intended tct ACt» 
angrily pushed away her hand. Miss Dalton 
not being prepared for this sudden movement, 
or actuated *by the desire of still larther 
tormenting her and her admirer, the glass 
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afid its contents were lodged in Mr. Elverton’s 
bosom. 

No sooner did Mr. Elverton feel the cold 
water pour in his breast, them, suddenly start¬ 
ing back, the glass fell to the ground; and 
Miss Flowerdale, whom he had taken from 
Charles, and was at the moment supporting 
would have followed, had not Charles again 
caught her. 

Miss Dalton, inexpressibly amused by the 
whole scene, now pulleiT her Ifandkerchief from 
her ridicule, and, with as litde ceremony as 
good nature, so roughly wiped away the water, 
as to daub the rouge iiT various spots ovqt Miss 
Flowerdale's face, rendering her an object^ so 
strikinigly ludicrous, that nothing could re¬ 
strain the loud laughs of the spectators. 

X S 
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Miss Flowerdale, shocked and ashamed at 
the appearance she was conscious^ she mu^t' 
make, buist into tears; when Charles, feeling 
pi^«^take place of mirth, on seeihg her in 
real distress, concealed her . face Irom 
farther observation till Sidney could f^ce 
her way through the crowd to join him. 
Then, resigning her to her care, and say- 
ing he would go and fetch Mrs. Hervtfy, 
who w'as playing cards in an adjoinii^g robm, 
inattentive to die general bustle, he retired, 
inducing almost all those whom curiosity had 
collected around Miss Flowerdale to acebm- 
pet^ him, and forcibly bringing off Miss 
Dalton, to whom he never considered the 
slightest ceremony due; and who, either from 
fear or inclination, -paid an attention to his 


wishes she never shewed to those of any other 


person. 


Sidney, addressing Miss Flowerdale with 


gentle kindness, 


entreated she would retire 


, wiA Jier. With tlii^ request the mortified 


. Miss'Flowerdale complied, declining Mr. £!• 
▼ertbn's attendance; who, with officious zeal. 


pitesed his sei’vices. Feeling peculiar dislike 
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to be now exposed to liis observation, 
gladly left the room, accompanied by Sidney* 
'^d followed by Mrs. Hervey, whom Charles* 
had, accqrdiog to his promise, sent to eon* 
sole her. * 

Mr. Elverton, extremely apprehensive of 
cold, endeavpared to guaH against it by re> 
questing a servant to conduct him to a roqm 
^^here he might change his wet habiliments; 
aivi Kennedy, by his master’s desire, supplied 
him with every article he required. 

• On reaching Sidney's room, Mrs. Hervey, 
fqf the first time, caught a full view, of her 
niece’s deranged countenance; when, equally 
angry and surprised, she repeatedly demanded 
how or by what^ means she had •become thu 9 
disfigured, as, she had * underwood from Mr* 
Montague that she hdU only been frightened. 

Miss Flowerdale sobbed, but could make no 
reply; and Sidney then told Mrs. Hervey that 
Miss Dalton, fearing that Miss Flowerdale 
had fainted, had sprinkled sotie water* in her 
face. , 

V Add what should make you faint, ^t2a 
cried Mis. Hervey, angrily; 1 don’t see 

x6 ' 
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imy thing in the transaction that could so 
much alarm ydh. I thinlc Miss Dalton very 
impertinent, and I shall tell her so ivithout 
scruple. She is one of the most i!l>behaved 
women I know; indeed I wonder she' is re¬ 
ceived into good company.^ 

This opinion Miss Flowerdale neither op¬ 
posed nor support^; but, with a faint and 
peevish voice, requested Mrs* Hervey would 
order hef carriage, and return home, as she 
felt herself very much indisposed. 

“ lU or well,” retorted Mrs. Hervey, ‘^you 
must come home, as you are no tit figure«to 
be seen ; but 1 wish, Eliza, you would follow 
my advke, and lay aside your foolish condudt, 
in which Mr. Elverton takes so much pains 
to encourage you. All my friends to-night, 
from seeing him so constantly with you, have 
asked me ifyou are to Ife married to him. I told 
them of course not: could they suppose him 
a match for a girl of your fortune ? So we 
must not have him so continually at our 
house m future; though he„is a pleasant pdlite 
young man,. he has no fortune; and therefore, 
my (fear Miss Montague, 1 request you will 
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have the goodn^ to say 1 commissioned yov 
to contradict this foolish report, as it naig^ 
really injdre Eliza; and I assure you there is 
not the least truth in it.” 

To this strange speech, and singular*oom- 
mission, Sidney replied by simply saying she 
would remember her injunctions; and Miss 
Kowerdale, in evident agitation, again, and 
angrily, requested Mrs. Hervey wouTd 
ocder her carriage, without deigning to take 
the sli^test notice of any part of her speech* 

* Sidney, at Mrs. Hervey’s request, rang 
the hel( and ordered her carriage, which was 
soon announced; when Mrs. Hervey, yaking 
bitter complaints of being obliged *to leave 
her agreeable par^ before supper, proceeded 
down stairs, a^companfed by Miss Flowerdale, 
leaning on Sidney’s krm, with a long black 
veil thrown over her •head,, to conceal her 
face from the observation of any person she^ 
might meet on the way. 

At the foot of thejirst flight of stmrs they 
wefe met by Chkrl^; and Sidney, consignii^ 
Miss* Flowerdale to his care^ returned^ to* the 
ball-room, while he attended the fair disctm- 
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8olate to her carriage, pouring forth, many 
polite expressions of concern at riie indispo¬ 
sition that had deprived them of the pleasure 
of her company. . 

Mrs. Hervey, who felt an ardent deskethat 
young Montague should propose for her niece, 
and had thus long appeared blind to Mr. 
£lverton’s views from a wish of exciting 
Charles’s jealousy, which his affected attenti(^n 
to Miss Flowerdale’s whims, with the eagerness 
he had on many occasions manifested lo tease 
.£lverton, and her ignorance of his motives, in¬ 
duced her to consider, no difficult task, ^It 
some consolation for her disappointment and 
chagrin in the hope which his present attcn- 

4 

tion gave her that he had at' length come to 
the desired point. * 

Nothing, however, could be more remote 
from Charles’s thoughts than the idea of such 
a connexion. Miss Flowerdale’s whims 
amused him; and, as.her affectation was not 
of that species that rendered her disagreeable 
he had, on every occasion, on which'she 

eitlicr really or affectedly required ^ his .aid, 

% 

been very ready to offer hb services; but, to 
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make her his wife, no power could have com- 
, pelled him; nor had either his father or ‘ 
mother ever thought of such a scheme. If he 
would only consent to marry a woman with a 
fortune adequate to their wishes, the lady, they 
considered, he had a very fair right to select for 
himself ; and at his present very early years, 
they felt no other anxiety on the subject than. 
to prevent him from forming a rash or impru- 
d^t connexion. 

Very soon after Sidney’s return to die ball¬ 
room the party were summoned to supper; 
a^ she* had not been lately dancing, she had 
no partner to assist her through the crowd; 
and being immediately deserted by all her 
female companfons, who were eager to secure 
the attendance of the. respective geutlemw 
to whose attention they wished to lay ciaiiAr:, 
she was left entirely behind the remainder 
of the party. 

Miss Dalton, whose attention had been so 


much occupied^ by ^ fierce debate ^he was 
carrying on with Mr. Dawson, respecdoj^ the 
merits of her carriage-horsM, that she had 
not attended to the summoiis to supj^ till 



reminded by Mr. Dawson, who was not equally 
inattentive, that if she did not make hast^, 
she would get no.good place, when, familiarly 
seizing hold of his arm, she declared iie should 
assist her to bustle her way. Mr. Dawson* 
perfectly careless whom he incommoded, was 
moving hastily forward, when Miss Dalton, 
observing Sidney unattended, called out, 

4 

** What the deuce, Miss Montague, has be¬ 
come of all your beaux ? How comes it that 
you have neither a red nor a black knave to 
assist you in this serious dilemma of squeezing 
your way tlirough the crowd ?” * • 

• ** I know not,” said Sidney, forcing a laugh; 
“ but so it has happened.” 

“ If you 'bad less heart and more face, 1 
fency,” cried Miss Dalton, with involuntary 
kindness, you would do better; but come, 
take my arm, arid let ^]s push on ; or hold, 
here is Dawson will give you his; and he is a 
famous assistant in these kind of cases, how¬ 
ever litde he may be to your taste in any other 
instancq.” 

“"Mss Montague cannot want my assist- 
ance, I suppo^/' cried Mr. Dawson, in 
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surly voice, ** or she would have taken m(Mre 
• pains to secure it.’* 

** 1 do not, indeed, sir” said Sidney, ** either 
wish or require it.” 

** So much the better,” muttered he, half 
aloud, ** as you will not find me so officious^ as 
to offer it.” 

Miss Dalton, having reached the door, was 
cbmpelled to stop, in despite of her utmost 
efforts to force forward, as, in waiting for Sid¬ 
ney to join her, she had suffered the whole 
party to collect there before her; when, looking 
rofind ^e room, she observed Major Sedley 
standing before one of the devices, apparently 
contemplating it with fixed aittention, and* 
called out, in a voice^that almost made him 
start, ** If yoiir eyes not completely swal¬ 
lowed up your ears, Major, I beg you will 
come here.*' 

This call Major Sedley very reluctantly 
obeyed, as a wish to avoid Missi Dalton, or the 
beipg obliged t(\ notibe that Sidney was un¬ 
attended, had alone induced him to stop b^ie. 
the‘device, to escape both. 

The moiAent he came up Miss Daltoii ex- 
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claimed, ** What ins become of your highly 
vaunted gallantry to-night, Major,, that you 
suffer Miss Montague to remain unattended, 
thoug)) indispensably called on, as her partner, 
to pay her the comidiment of assisting her to 
jHocure a place.’* 

“ Had 1 believed it possible,”* cried Major 
Sedley, in a tone of politeaiess, though evidently 
embarrassed, “ that Miss Montague could 
have been unattended, 1 should not have b^n 
so remiss ; but, as such a circumstance has 
never before occurred, it will, I hope, plead 
my apology for such inattention.” 

“ Will that pass with you, my dear ?” cried 
Miss Dalton,-addressing Sidney : Does such 
an apology entitle the, Major to the honour of 
.taking care of you ?” • 

** 1 am sorry,” said Sidney, in great con- 
'fusion, “that you seem inclined to deprive 
me of the pleasure of being one of your party, 
but, if not very disagreeable to you, I will, if 
you please, continue uhder ,your friendly and 
voluntarily offered care.” ‘ 

“ With pleasure, my dear, if it suits *your 
convenience,”^cried Miss Dalton; “ but have 
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my predictions b^n already verified ?” con^ 
'iinued she, glancing her eyes towards Major- 
Sedley : **has the blazing meteor of grace and 
elegaqce carried its short-lived attractions to 
some new regicm, there to shine with equal 
splendour, and dazzling but transitory lustre, 
calculated to mislead, and determined to de* 
ceive ?” 

Sidney's agitation at this flighty, thot^ 
cruel 1)^meaning speech, was too great to allow 
her to make an effort to reply, even had she 
though^ it prudent to attempt it; but, knowing 
hliss Dalton would not be restrained a mo¬ 
ment from even more pointedly st;gting her 
opinion, if she affected to misunderstand her 
meaning, she continue silent, equally from 
choice and necessity. '’Major Sedley disdain* 
ing to speak, though (he hi^h colour that in¬ 
stantly overspread his cheeks proclaimed how 
well he understood her allusions, she waited 

for some moments in vain expectation ofref^y, 

^ * 

when, finding that she wasnot^ikely ta receive 
any„ she turned Ho Mr. Dawson, and .smd, 

** Com^Dawson, now is .the time for your less 
gaudy, but more useful qualities to shineiTorth; . • 
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so pray, sir, throw aside that sulky look, and 
freely follow the bent of your inclinations.” ^' 
My. only inclination at present,’* cried he, 

is to get my supper, which the volubility of 
your tongue seems to make you forget that 
we require.*’ 

“ Well,” cried she, ** but, when that most 
. serious of all wants is supplied, your next inr 
clination will be for a pretty, gentle wife, and 
such a one you had long since sufficient sa^> 
city to discover you would meet in Miss Mon< 
tague.” 

** Oh, Miss Dalton, in pity forbear ttiis 
cruel, indelicate conversation,** said Sidney, 
in violent agitation. 

Mr. Newton, an elde^-ly gentleman, standing 
iiear,. and who had listened to Miss Dalton in 
silent wonder, felt his pompassion so power* 
fully excited by a view of Sidney’s distress 
and confusion, that he could no longer remain 
an unconcerned spectator, wd said, with good 
humour,.^ ** As I profess 'myself a disciple ,<of 
Lavater, I may, without d fear of ridicule, 
venture *10 pronounce, from Miss Montague’s 
countenance, that she will not find the feelings 
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of many hearts beat in unison with her own J 
*Bnd that, till she fortunately discovers a kindred' 
mind, she^will be as cautious of fettering her 
freedom, ^ she has ever been of giving Hopes 
that she did not intend to realize.*' 

Something between a sigh and a half-sup- 
piiessed exclamation struck Sidney’s ear as 
Mr. Newton concluded these words; but 
from whence it proceeded her notation pre¬ 
vented her from discovering; and Miss Dalton, 
without appearing to have beard it, exclaimed, 
** And pray, my good Mr. Physiognomist, may 
I venture to ask how much heart does youi' 
wisdom ascribe to me, as I have always con¬ 
sidered mySelf devoid of any ?” * • 

** Just-enough,” cried he, with great seve- 
ri^, ** to feel and betray your sorrow for 
misapplied talents, and defeat^ expectations of 
happiness that you took no proper means to 
secure.” 

To sneers, to sarcasms, and to every species 
of rebuff, Miss* Dalton listened witlf indif¬ 
ference, • or rather with pleasure, ' as they 
merely excited her dwn. talents for similar 
weapons of defence. Bdt, struck to the Seart 
by the truth of on observation w&ich she did 
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brieve any human being had sufficient 
'cleverness to make, and one of .all others*' 
most galling to her pride, she could not rally 
her spirits sufficiently to attempt any reply, 
and merely urged Mr. Dawson to quicken his 
pace. ' 

To do this Mr. Dawson required no en¬ 
treaty, as he was considerably annoyed at the 
prospect of having every good place occupied 
before he could reach the supper-tab^e; ^d 
though he could not refrain from expressing 
his pleasuiie) even to Miss Daltoq herself, 
that some person had at length discovered'the 
happy knack of silencing her, he obeyed her 
wishes by^p'Ushing forward,with a d^ree of 
’ rudeness that soon forced a passage. Sidney, 
unable and unwilling to follow his example, 
was obliged to let go JVfiss Dalton’s arm, who 
.did not appear inclined to have her any longer 
for a companion, though not choosing to tell 
her so. 

On perceiving that Miss Dalton did not 
think proper to wait for'Sidney, Newton 

voffen^ her his arm.; and, under bis.protection, 

' whlth she accepted with gmteful pleasure, she 
was.soon Accommodated with a seat; but she 
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saw no more of Major Sedley, and could not 
''discover whether or not be was in the room. 


When supper was over, many of the party 
retired to the bcdhroom, and continuhd to 


dance with great spirit till near five o’clock; 
but neither ^ajor Sedley nor Captain Elmore 


w^re of the number, though when oet how 


they had departed no person seemed to 
know, or to think of remarking; and Sidney 
did no^venture to make a single inquiry, not 


even of Anna. 


When the general breaking up of the party 
permitted Sidney to retire to her room, and in¬ 
dulge her reflections without dread of observa¬ 
tion, she reviewed Sedley’s conduct during the 
whole of the eyening wkh a degree of minute- 
and precision that she could not befcxe 
attempt. The more she reflected on the whole 
of Kis behaviour, the more sin^ar and design¬ 
edly offensive it appeared, as nothing she either 
had or could have said, when» in sucb violent 
agitation, could •.authorize the resentflient be 
indulged ; and so feir from vpshing to acc^t 
the apology which she*had« felt herself c^ed on 
to offer, or to seek any explanation of thS feel- 
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ings that had prompted her refusal to reply to 
hb inquiries, he had expressly told her theflT 
he considered no apology due to him, and 
nevef hereafter meant to take the slightest in¬ 
terest in her affairs; for such, on consideration, 
his reply had explicitly avowed to be his inten¬ 
tion, and his conduct during the evening had 
too fully indicated that such was indisputably 
his determination. 

How to reconcile such extreme injustice, 
such unprovoked and unreasonable resentment, 
with the whole tenour uf what his conduct and 
character had ever before appeared, she knew 
not, and would have supposed that he had 
merely assum^ feelings and principles incon¬ 
sistent with his real disposition, had not the 
reflection of how impossible it was that he 
could have carried on such a deception with¬ 
out being betrayed by some of his brother 
officers, even had Capt^ Elmore been ever 
^ well inclined to assist him, forbad her to 
indulge such a belief. The only supposi- 
tionshe couldi wUh any semblance of probability 
rest on was, that Eanny had, by some inex¬ 
plicable means, 'worked up his passions to 
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tBeir present state of incomprehensible irrita- 
*tton; and •that, considering himself bound in' 
honour not to betray her, he had angrily 
repell^ Captain Elmores attention, in brder 
to escape his inquiries. 

Wild and, improbable as tills conjecture 
appeared, the more she reflected on the little 
power which fanny had, without having re- 
coip-se to the basest falsehood, to injure her, 
she couM substitute no other in its room; and, 
as Fanny had taken such malicious pains to 
destroy <her uncle’s affection for her, it ap¬ 
peared the less unjust to suspect her of similar 
duplicity and malevolence in the preseftt case. 

The sup{wsition of Fanny’s acting this unjus¬ 
tifiable part, though it in*some degree lessened 
her surprise at Sedley’s'conduct, did not lessen 
her resentment. The man who could blindly 
surrender his judgment and his feelings to the 
guidance of a woman whom he had appeared 
to view with contempt,, and who had so vainly 
endeavoured to attract his attention, ^ough 
she ^as placed in a irituation ^ which mi^t 
have induced him to overlook many (defi¬ 
ciencies, could no longer merit t^t degree 

VQL. I. Y 
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of confidence or esteem which she thought 
indispensably necessary to render the married* 
state happy. She dterefore prudently resolved, 
that,*^ unless Sedley otfered an ample justifica- 
don of his late behaviour, no degree of ten> 
demess, inspired by the excellency of his dispo¬ 
sition, his acknowledged talents, or theaffection 
he had on so many occasions evinced, should 
so far blind her judgment, as to induce her to 
trust her happiness to the power of a mann whom 
she must now consider as very deficient either 
in temper or in understanding. 



CHAP. XX. 


. During the course of the ensuing day 
• ^idney saw neither Major Sedley nor Captain 
^Imore; for, though both left their cards at 
fieile*Vue, they did not ask admittance. In 
'despite of wounded affection and insult^ 
pfide,«she could not conquer the most restless 
anxiety for the further developement of what 
appeared so mysterious and ex^on&iary, and 
she sighed with even feverish *impatience for 
an oppcflrtuuity of beiAg enabled to form some 
more satisfactory opinion. 

Fanny's conduct to herself she watched 
with a jealous and very unusual attention, 
but could gather little that was satis&ctory 
from her observadoQs. Tou^rds her she was 
mt>re rude them ^er, but no other particu¬ 
larity iharked her behaviour; and she spoke 
of Sedley with the same' spleen whi^h' she' 
had long been accustomed to indulge against.' 
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him; remarking his illbreeding in not having 
asked her to dance during the evening; but ‘ 
in no other way appearing to have taken any 
noticd of his conduct. < 

Sidney^ more puzzled than ever, knew not 
what to think ; but, di eading that .Anna’s levity 
might induce her to hazard means of gratifying 
her curiosity that she would herself shrink 
from, she forbore from speaking to her on 
the subject ; while Anna, who concluded that 
* Major Sedley must have received some Intel' 
ligence that put him out of humour, and which 
neither he nor Captain Elmore chose to avow> 
thought not of nor inquired into her feelings 
or opinions, perfectly unconscious of his 
change of manners to Sidney, or that she 
had been in any way accessary to the derange* 
ment of his sereiMty, or the dejection of his 
spirits. 

In the midst of her mortification, resent¬ 
ment, and impatience, Sidney expeiienced 
some comfort from observing that Mrs. 
Moiitague treated her with more of the kind¬ 
ness she had sh^wn her on the first fer/ days of 
their acquaintance than she had done since that 
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period. For this change she could only 
* account b|y supposing it originated in pleasure 
at finding the heart of her son perfectly dis¬ 
engaged ; and» though this idea in a trifling 
d^ree hurt her pride, it also gratified her, as 
it proved that Mrs. Montague, when left 
tQ the guidance of her own feelings, would 
never, in the slightest degree, have imbittered 
her residence under her uncle’s roof ; indeed 
her aunt’s habitual gentleness of temper 
and disposition, rendered her a most pleasing* 
and agreeable mistress of a family. To 
Charles, however, though he had concealed 
it, she was wholly indebted for the change in 
Mrs. Moittague’^ sentiments anfl/nanner. On 
leaving his father on •the morning when an 
^vowal of his feelings With respect to Sidney, • 
had been so expressly Remanded, he thought 
himself equally called on to satisfy his mother’s 
mind ; and this he was the more anxious to do, 
as she had never directly or indirectly, 
questioned him an the subject. Having there- 
fore requested to speak to her in private, .with 
unaflectQd tenderness he, entreated th*at she 

t3 
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would l^Euiish from her mind every uneasy 
upprehension of his entertaining any other • * 
sentiments towards Ids cousin tlian her amiable 
disposi|ioD and near relationship demanded; 
assuring her, on his solemn honour, that he 
did not: if he did, he added, a little .proudly, 
he should disdain to conceal it a moment. 

Delighted at a declaration, the truth of 
which her knowledge of his character left her no 
room to doubt, and enchanted by the afiection* 
ate attention that had prompted this voluntary, 
avowal, Mrs. Montague, with tears grati¬ 
tude embraced and thanked her son, declaring, 
that he was most justly the pride and delight 
of her life. 

C « 

Her caresses Charl^ returned with equal 
tenderness; and then seized the favourable 
opportuni^ to request, as she was now 

convinced that, neither Sidney nor himself had 
a thought or wish that could disturb her peace, 
she would, to gratify and oblige him, treat her 
with that aifectioD which he knew she would, 
if' unprejudiced, feel for her. 

Fanny’s name Charles purposely forbore to 
. mention, from delicacy to his mother ; and 
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Mrs. Montague, though conscious to whom he 
^ Alluded, ivithout taking any notice of the insi*' 
nuation, readily promised that her future con> 
duct to ^dney should be such as wouId«atisfy 
him. Charles, perfectly contented, entered no 
farther on the sul^ect. 

To fulfil her promise Mrs. Montague did 
.not find quite so easy, as, in the first moment 
of grateful affection to Charles, she had be> 
lievedashe should. From her earliest infancy, 
•she had studied every wish and every whim of 
Fanny^, and had induced her husband to do. 
the same, thought he had never felt that peculiar 
affection for her that she had, and shetiow knew 
not how fo oppose her, even* in the merest 
trifles : yet, her tenderness for Fanny, great as 
it was, fell infinitely short of that which she 
felt for Charles ; Fanny’s ^Ifishness and ca¬ 
prices had sometimes rendered her disagreeable 
even to her motlier ; but his ofiectionate atten¬ 
tion, and constant and good humour, 

formed, as she had declared, the principal 
happiness of her life. 

To act a neutral part between the contend* 
iug parties she judged her best planT; and 
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while inclination and habit she would as 
usual study all Fanny’s wishes, she (^termined 
to gratify her son in so reasonable a request 
as to .treat Sidney with the kindnera she de¬ 
served ; and, in this instance at least, no 
longer to indulge Fanny*s prejudices. Yet, her 
violent discontent, on perceiving this change 
in her mother*s sentiments, so harassed and 
tormented Mrs. Montague, that she was in¬ 
duced to behave with a degree of teserve 
to Sidney that she would not otherwise, 
have practised. Of this Sidney was un¬ 
conscious, from never having been accus¬ 
tomed to pieet her kindness; and Charles, sa¬ 
tisfied with a degree of attention as great 
as he knew his mothe;', without quarrelling 
with Fanny, could pay to Sidney, made no 
farther remark or allusion to the subject, and 
shewed his gratitodc by suffering Fanny to 
escape free from the sarcasms which he had 
latterly indulged himself in uttering against 
her. Fanny, finding that she must tempori.?e, 
or drive matters to extremities, which she 
might Dfot have found very pleasant, at length 
yieldedito circumstances, and treated Sidney 
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with silent contempt; while Miss Watkins, 
astonished at the change she -now witnessed, 
felt obliged, however reluctantly, to follow 
her example. 

Adarge par^ had been invited to ^ne at 

Belle Vue on the ensuing Saturday after the 

ball; and *10 Major Sedley and Captain 

£lmore cards had been sent, along with all 

the other military gentlemen. Sidney 

anxiously looked forward to the result of the 

meeting, as neither Major Sedley nor Captain 

*Elmore had come to Belle Vue since die 

# 

morniifg after the ball; Charles declaring, 
without seeming to liave any doubt of the 
fact, tliat they had both b^en so particu* 
larly engaged ofl business that they could not 

leave C--«for the l^t two days. 

• The period so ardently desired by Sidney 
at length arrived, and she* descended to the 
drawing-room at tlie usual hour, feeling a 
strong de^ee of agitation and resentment 
mingle with an impatience and anxie^ which 
she found it impos^^ible lo conquer. 

BKe *had not been long in tlie room when 
Mrs. Harvey, Miss Fldwerdale, and some 
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others the expected guests, made their ap¬ 
pearance. Mrs. Hervey, almost instantly 
addressing her, asked if she had remembered 
her promise. 

Siddey blushed at the question, as she could 
not at the moment recollect what promise she 
had given Iter; but, on Mrs. Hervey*s re¬ 
minding her that she had promised to contra¬ 
dict the report of Miss Flowerdale's being or 
the eve of marric^e with Mr. Elverton, she 
recovered from her confusion, and said she had 
undeceived her aunt and uncle, but no others, 
as an opportunity had not yet offered. * . 

“ Thank you, my dear Miss Montague,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hervey ; “ you have inex¬ 
pressibly obliged me, as your aunt and uncle 
were the people of aU'others 1 -most' particu¬ 
larly wished to learn the falsehood of that 

report.” * 

Sidney, neither wondering nor caring why, 
made no inquiry; and Mrs. Hervey, then 
leaving her, went to where Mrs. Montague 
was sittfng, to whom she paid a profusion of 
silly compliments that not a iittle surprised 
her, from being igfiorant of her widhes and 
her views. 
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Amongst the last of those who m^de their 
^appearance were Major Sedley and Captain 
EUnore. * When they had paid their compli¬ 
ments in a general manner, both gentlemra 
carelessly advanced towards Sidney, and, after 
conversing witli her for a few moments on in- 
ditfereut subjects, they quitted h<^ befeu^ she 
could in any degree recover from the 
astonishment which the unusual behaviour of 
each excited. In Major Sedley’s countenance 
or manner, no trace of resentment was visible : 
he was perfectly calm and collected, though a 
tiiictni-e of haughty reserve was perceptible in 
his deportment. His colour hc^ slightly 
changed as he had first accosted her, but in 
no other way*did he indicate the smallest 
emotion. Cftptain Elmore was scrupulously 
polite, pointedly marked in his attention 
and inquiries ; but *ail his former cor¬ 
diality, and frank freedom of manner, were 
gone. He addressed himself as if to a, total 
stranger, but to 9 stranger he felt 4 incum- 
bent on him to treat with a peculiar ceremo- 
niOusness of politeness, 

Wlien Sidney could * 80 . far recov^ from 

r 6 m 
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the sho^ this unlooked-for change, not only 
in Major Sedley, but in Captain Elmore, had , 

t 

given her, the first feeling that came to her 
assistance was pride; and, determining to 
shew how little Impression their joint efi^orts 
could avail to throw her off her guard, with 
haughty, though sedate coolness of look and 
manner, she turned to address Miss Radcliffe, 
who was sitting next her, and continued to 
converse with her till summoned to dinner. 

Early in the evening Mr. French,' Mr. 
Elverton, and several other young men, came 
into the drawing-room together; and Miss 
Radcliffe begged of Sidney to observe the 
alteration^ in ^iss Flowerdale’s manner to 
Mr. Elvertont 

Sidney’s attention thus forcibly, fixed on an 
object that had before wholly escaped het 
thoughts, with some shrprise she perceived, 
that, in place of the soft and languishing en¬ 
couragement which Miss Flowerdale had hi¬ 
therto given to Mr. •Elverton, she now 
purposely avoided him, while Mr. Elverton, 
with acknirable edect, folded his arms across 
kis br^t, and -displayed all the airs 'of a for-. 
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saken and love-sick swain, to the incite et)* 

• s 

tertainment of all those who observed him. 

* « 

Miss Flowerdale, secretly flattered by his 
apparent* despair, and eager still farther to 
mortify him, devoted her whole attention to 
Charles Montague. Ignorant of her motives, 
but as anxious to annoy Elverton as she could 
be, Charles promptly seconded her wishes, 
never quitting her for an instant, and pouring 
ferth a profusion of the most flattering and 
high-sounding compliments which his ready 
fancy could surest. 

•The observation of this scene excited a mo¬ 
mentary degree of astonishment in Sidney, 
but it CQuld not long engage her attention, 
though she gladly seized on it as a convenient 
pretext for. • silence ; • affecting to be too 
much entertained by it to engage in conversa¬ 
tion with Miss Radcllfle, ^ho, on perceiving 
her' absence, soon left her. 


Not with her indifference did Mrs/ Hervey 
survey her niece’s conduct: her delight was so 
extravagant, at thinking her hopes and schemes 
would now be realized, that*scarcely could she 


forbear, in the joy of her hpart, expres^g her ' 
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satisfactitn to Mrs. Moata^e, who, had she 
had the slightest glimpse of her views, could 
not have failed to penetrate her manner; but, 
perfectly ignorant on the subject, she*imputed 
her strange hints merely to anxiety to ton* 
vince every person present, that her niece 
had no intendon of throwing herself away on 
a subaltern officer; and well acquainted with’ 
tl^ weakness of Mrs. Hervey’s understanding,* 
she experienced very little surprise. 

Miss Flowerdale's present conduct was 

guided by a natural love of coquetry, and 

partly by the impression which her aunt^ 

representations had made of the probability 

that young Mpntague would propose for 

her, if she gavd him sufficient ^coura^ment, 

and totally repulsed Elverton. “Equally in- 

duenced by both motives,’ she determined to* 

make the trial ; and A Mr. Elverton had 

rather found access to her vanity than to her 

heart, of .which she possessed little, she, with 
# 

perfect, sang Jroid determined, that, if young 
Montague was really the slave of her charms, 
ahe would accept him : he was to the full as 
bandsoqie as Mr. .Elverton, much younger^ 
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and possessed a fine fortune of w||Ach the 
other could not boast: in addicion to which, he 
nad raised himself in her favour by his coa« 
duct on the night of tlie ball; and though Mr. 
Elverton had offered the grossest adulftion to 
her vanity, he had never yet touched one 
stronger feeling. * 

• From the reverie into which Sidney had 
unconsciously fallen, on being left by Miss 
Hadcliffc, she was roused by Mr. French, who, 
taking a seat beside her, expressed a hope that 
*she was not ill; as she appeared so much out 
of spirits. 

Recalled to herself by this remark, and 
peculiarly dreading Mr. French’s ol^ervations, 
Sidney compelled herself not *only to enter 
into conversation with tiim, but even to assume 
gaiety. Mr. French, struck by an inconsistency 
in her manners, and assort of levity into which 
her anxiety to appear in spirits betrayed her, 
such as he had never before observed, by 
degrees laid aside th^ reserve she had formerly 
oiniged him to* a^ume, and talked fo her in 
a strain of gallantry and complimenrwtlich he 
had neVter before ventured; while Sidney, iri* •' 



Attentive to all but her own feelings, laughed 
and cjiatted without perfectly comprehending 
die meaning of what she uttered. ' . 

As tliey were thus engaged, Major Sedley 
and ('ajptain Klmore entered tlie room together. 
Major Sedley involuntarily glancing his eyes 
towards Sidney, on perceiving her animation, 
and with whom she was conversing, his coun ¬ 
tenance assumed an expression of almost 
petrifying anger and disdain ; but, suddenly 
withdrawing his observation, he accompanied 
Captain Elmore to the piano-forte, at which 
Fanny w’as seated, and, leaning over tlie bark 
of a chair, appeared totally absorbed in 
attention to her playing. 

Sidney felt shocked at the g1«ice Sedley had 
given her, and even Mr. French paused for an 
instant, as he had also observed it; but a 
moment's recollection sufficing to convince' 
her diat the man who had treated her as he had 
apparently done ought not to have any in- 
iSuence over her conduct, ^d the dread of Mr. 
FrenchV observations returning with re¬ 
doubled torce, from perceiving the atcer.tiqn 
with which bo watched her, her mind was too 
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much perturbed to distinguish the just boun- 

4 

•dary between levity and a proper dispfay of 
indifference, and she again resumed her former 
fictitious gaiety, though her heart throbbed 
with such violence as nearly impeded all her 
efforts at conversation. , 

4 • 

In about half an hour after Major Sedley*8 
entrance, Fanny, declaring herself quite fa> 
dgued, declined to play any longer. Mr. 
Montague, who was extremely partial to Sid- 
jiey's sweet and plaintive manner of singing, 
then requested she would oblige him with his 
favorite song of ** TheMeeting of theJVaters” 

With this request Sidney rose tq comply, 
though very unwjlling to approach the place at 
which Sedley had statioped himself; but,hoping 
he would rethre on seeing her advance, she pro¬ 
ceeded, and took her pl^e with tolerable firm¬ 
ness, Mr. French following, and placing himself 
at the back of her chair. 

On seeing her approach, M^or SdHley, as 
sh^ had expected, instantly turned away ; but 
Fanny asking hiin to look over somo-oDUsic, 
about w^jich they had be^n speaking, hfe com¬ 
plied, and, standing at the piano-forte, turned , 
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over the leaves of the books which Fanny pre¬ 
sented to him,replying to the different remarks** 
she made on each in a voice too low to disturb 

4 

Sidney,. but without seeming to pay the 
slimiest attention. 

Sidney, observing his conduct, and merely 
anxious to avoid his observation, endeavoured 
to comply with Mr. Montague's request, 
and, though with very little of her customaiy 
grace, got through the song; she wan then 
rising to leave the piano>forte, when Mr. 
French, whose attention had not been so much 
occupied by his conversation with her as to 
preclude him from watching, and secretly en¬ 
joying, FivertQils mortiheatiop and studied 
display of his feelings, earnestly entreated that 
she would oblige him wjth the song of, Ro^*s 
Wife of Aldofoalochf dig most appropriate one 
wliich at the moment occurred to him for 
Elverton's present situation. Sidney, perfectly 
unconscious of his motives for making such 


. a request^ which the agitation of her oevn 
mind-prevented from once occurring to her, 
and induced by hi^ urgency and entreaties^ 
. at length complied; 



* 

On hearing the commencement of the song, 

% Major Sedley suddenly ceased speakihg to 
Fanny, and for some moments his colour varied 
with extreme rapidity from marble whiteness 
to a crimson glow ; wlien, at length, catchmg 
Sidney’s eye, he smiled with an o^ression of 
such disdain, tiiat Sidney, unable any longer 
to repress tlie feelings that so poweriiilly 
ahsailed her, after a few faint efforts to strike 
the notes, sank back in her chair, and the vio¬ 
lence of her emotions, dhnied the relief of tears, 
deprived her of sense and motion. 

Mr. French, astonished and confounded, 
diough he had not observed Majo( Sedley’s 
look, as hewas watching Mr. IH^crton, caught 
her in his arms, and prevented her falling to 
the ground. Oharles, rputed by the general con- . 
fpsion, hastily darted forward to her assistance, 
and, lifting her in his arms, carried her into the 
hall for fresh air. The moment she began to 
recover her recollection, he tenderly Inquired 
whqt had occurred to bccasion her illness. 

Nothing in the world^” cried .i^idney* 
perceiving Captain Ehnore, Mr. Frendh, and 
several others, standing near ,* ** 1 ba^ not ■ 
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been quite well alF day, and the noise and 
heat bf the room overpowered me.” • * 

** Perhaps you would like to retire to your 
soom,”^aid Charles: “ if you do, Anna ^ill go 
with you ; lean on my arm, and 1 will assist 



t 


f 


** Do, my dear,” said Mrs. Montague, 
with much kindness: ** you have not 
at all well to day; 1 fancy you have caught 
cold ; 1 will therefore order Rice to prepare 
whatever she thinks will be of .service to you > 
you know she is an excellent nurse.” < 

Sidney thanked her aimt, and, taking 
Charleses roffered arm, accompanied by Anna,. 
she went up s^rs. 

On reaching her chamber, Ch^les^topped, 
and said, in a hasty ^t^h^per, '^s any thing 
the matter with you, Sidney, but mere indis^ 
position r Has any thing occurred to wound 
your feelings ? Say yes or no ; but nothing 
more. 



“ No,” cried Sidney, steadily : struck Mjith 
t^Toc he had observed Sedley’s conduct, 
and wduld perliaps call him to an accQun^ifhe 
found«that she rosented it. 


“ Good-night, then, I am perfectly satified,** 
'tried Charles, “ and will now send Rice with' 
her potadpns.” 

Hq ran (Quickly away; and Sidney, stilt 
more convinced she was right, by observing the 
pleasure he %eemed to feel in thinking she was 
only ill, blessed the presence of mind that 
(prevented her giving way to feelings that might 
h^ve produced such a catastrophe; as, let 
her waver in what other opinion she had formed 
of Sedley, his-spirit she could not doubt; 
and of •Charles’s vir>l«ncc, when his pride was 

s4 

jroused, she had the best-grounded terror. 

The moment he was gone, howe^r, every 
other sensation yielded to the hitter feelings 
of wounded ^hd deeply-irritated pride; and, 
unrestrained ^ by Anna’s presence, and inca¬ 
pable of longer controUing l^er emotions, she 
threw herself into a chair, and burst into a 
torrent of tears. 

Anna, however surprised, forbore any re¬ 
mark till she Had^ procured her sonfe harta- 
hom and water, and in some degre^^ODthed 
^nd revived her by attention and kindness. 
She tl^n declared her observation *of a 
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▼ei^ striking change in Major Sedley^s maH' 
ners during the whole day, entreating she would* 
give her some satisfactory account of what had[ 
occurred so much to a^tate her, as it was vain 
to endeavour to impose on her by saying it 
was mere< illness by which she had been 
thus violently affected. 

Glad to relieve the feelings that had thus 
l(mg oppressed her, and blinking any farther 
disguise impossible, Sidney related e\%ry cir* 
cumstance that had taken place between her 
and Sedley, and tliua, us fnr as she could,, ao 
counted for the change in his conduct towards 
her. 

Anna listened with eager attention, and, the 
moment she had concluded her recital, burst 
forth into vehement abuse of Sedley, declaring 
he had wantonly, trifled with her, and that she 
would instantly mentionhis conduct to Charles, 
as it was impossible to say that he had not 

studiously sought to recommend himself to 

* 

her favbur, and had drawn back the moment 
he felt, he had gone farther than merd 
sMp. warranted. 

Al&'rmed by** h*er threat of complaining to 
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Charles, Sidney strongly represented^the folly 
•«of such ^nduct, and urged, how inevitably it 
would produce a quarrel between him and 
Major Sraley. It would also exposa^her to 
the derisjon of the world, which might perhaps 
say that she^had wantonly exposed herself to 
insult by engaging her affections to a man who 
had not made any direct avowal of his own 
Sentiments. 

Convinced by her arguments, Anna con> 
rented to remain ^lent, and to take no notice, 
even tp Sedley him««lf>« her having ob¬ 
served any change in his conduct As 
.the first effervescence of her passionsf'subsided, 
the pride, inl^erent in her* Jamily rose, 
and sh^ declared that no man, cajwble of 
fating so ba^e a part, * deserved a moment’s 
^ught; that she should, fed pleasure m 
taking pains to convince him she bod ' 
never considered his conduct as deserving of 
serious regard; ,and that she viewed itas of 
a similar stamp with that practised by so 

t 

man^ others of bis profession, which had dO' 
sen'edly .exposed them to the stigma uqiver* • 
sally at^bed to them. Sh& strenuous!^ urged ‘ 



Sidney to act the same part, saying, that even 
if she considered her brother’s life of no*- 
value, she should think him ^^ng in gratifying 
Sedley^ by making him seem of so ^uch 
consequence, and thus perhaps adding all 
that was yet wanting to the full cpmpletion of 
hid vanity. As he had proved that he had suffi* 
cient spirit to fight in any cause, the world 
might consider that as an ample atonement 
for any baseness he could practise. «. 

In this point of view SedJey’s conduct had 
never before struck Sidney; but, thua repre¬ 
sented by' Anna, it seemed as if she had* at 
length di8>-:oyered the true source of what had. 
so much surprised her; and ^e anger Sedley 
bad at first displayed,«^she now considered as 
finesse, and with mingled hoiror^ind astoitL'^- 
ment reflected on such^deep and complicated 
bctfeness. That such conduct was eveiy 
day practised she had no room to doubt; yet 
m^, who, if guilty of similar fraud and 
perfidy,«in any other transaction of life, would 
be braihied with, deserved dishonour,^ were 
well .Reived in the world, she also knew; 
•ad* '^bwever^ reluctant to believe that any 
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human being could so well have ^sumed. 
*it;eUngs t^ey were so far from possessing^ 
she could no lon^r doubt it was the case; and 
accounted for her having been so groszy dq^ 
ccivod by concluding from Captain Elmore’s 
conduct, and the general regardin wjiich Sedley 
seemed held by his regiment, that such » 
mode of bcha\ iour was not in general stigm^- 
tlzcd by military men. She therefore deter- 
imiK'd^to follow Anna’s advice, of convincinat 

9 1 

JVinjur Scdicyand all his brotber-oflicers that his 
conduct had made no more impression on her 
miAd than it had on theirs; and, after strength* 


cning Anna in her resolution of sheif* 
ing no outivard disapprobation to Sedleyv 
and warmly dianking her for her preseo^, 
kindness and jjromised support, to enal^ 
her to act with firmness, she requested to biq 


left alone. 

^ ^ hi 

With this request Anna complied, and, ai&Cn 


tionately embracing her, retired. F^eliilg 
lieyed by having at tCngth ^ven uttei!;ance 
the cmptlous she ITad so lon^ and s^painfuUj| 
su^press^, piide helped^ to calm‘the tumi^ 
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of ber mind, and inspired her wit.i fortitude 
,$0 meet and repd, with dignified composurei* 
an insult which could only treated properly 
when ^received with cool contempt. 
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